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ANNUAL NORTH SHORE FESTIVAL REACHES 
CLIMAX IN AWARD OF $1,000 PRIZE FOR 
ORCHESTRAL COMPOSITION BY AMERICAN 


Camille Zeckwer of Philadelphia Captures Coveted Honor in 
Field of Seventy-three Contestants—Four Other Works 
of Merit Played at Public Rehearsal, and Stock Accepts One 
for Chicago Symphony—In Spite of Unfavorable Weather 
at Opening, Notable Six-Day Program at Evanston Begins 
Auspiciously—Celebrities Appear as Soloists—Chorus and 
Orchestra hileaen-- aie of Visitors in mnie 


' HAUGGAOUAOTNAY ADAYA ANNIUOOLOALAUUOA OOOO POAT EUA TAA EAA ET VOUEUAULULINNNIT ii 

HICAGO, May 29. aieeeadied a wisiinaietiins of naiiial interest, the 
& climax of the Fourteenth Festival of the Chicago North Shore Festival 
Association, at the Northwestern University Gymnasium, was reached Sat- 
urday evening when the prize of $1,000 offered for the best orchestral com- 
DS tae position submitted by an American was awarded. Camille Zeckwer, of 
iss Me. a Philadelphia, was announced as the winner, from among seventy-three con- 
testants. The title of his work is “Jade Butterfly.” The award carries with 
it a public performance at the last concert of the festival, which is of six 
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dances § days’ duration, and inclusion also in the répertoire of the Chicago Symphony 
ments for performance during the season of 1922-23. 
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——— Special honorable mention was given 
ins! [I Snentk! of Newvork and tie work PLLGRIMS REJOICE 
ber. Tl Frederick Stock of ‘the Chicago Sym- IN FINE SINGING 


ch de. I ates other compositions which survived AT BACH FESTIVAL 


the earlier eliminations and were con- 














ase 1]1 : , 
wa » sidered in the final group of five from 
sitions fj nich the prize-winning work was se- Music Notables and Others As- 
= al. lected were “Memories 0 rance, y ; ce 3 
of re. fg Seth Bingham of New York; “From, the semble from Many Cities for 
dvi. & wanes pen age of rm phy en Seventeenth Annual Event 
Wic- } , y Louis Victor Saar o 1cago, ’ B hl . fs 
nigh ‘ and “Indian Rhapsody,” by Carl Busch at et ehem, Pa. — First 
ietesic. “ee Sy. neha Day Devoted to “St. Mat- 
Trish _ the prize was offered by the Associa- h an Paani A 
hee tion in a contest open only to composers thew Passion,” Second to B 
There PB mg States, and . —. Minor Mass—Dr. Wolle’s 
1 stil rx at no composition shou exceec C a A ee oe P 
of ie minutes in length. The judges, horus Again Stirs Admira- 
en Sain Fo cages Percy Grainger and tion and Soloists Prove 
p Hale, were given no clue as to the 
: ig of the composers, and only one Mettl 
Series EE man rederick W. Chamberlain, presi- x — - =e 
dent of the Festival Association, was in ETHLEHEM, PA.., May 27.—EF lve 
ae possession of the information as to who times in three days Packer Me- 
h th canae ae a ce vars ons morial Church, scene of the Seven- 
= assing on the full orchestral scores o 4 ; ng il 7 
ra in the five best works, announced their se- teenth Annual Bach Festival, held ca : | Sipe ts 8 mae 
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. Wolle’s celebr: ‘horus. the hle- eading Contralto of the Chicago Opera Association, 10se Artistic Work and Vocal Gifts 
_ The award was made at a public re- h gf Hees — “ age _ nial Have Gained Her a High Place Among American Opera Singers. Her Appearances at 
a hearsal of the five works, each of which em ac noir. very seat Was Festivals and in Recital, in Addition to Her Opera Performances in Chicago and on 
fond was performed. Dean Peter Christian taken for the two Friday sessions, Tour, Have Made Her a Familiar Personality in Music to Audiences All Over the 
eae — e the Northwestern School of afternoon and evening, when “The Country. Gee Page 27) 
Peethe who is musical director of the passion of Our Lord According to St. , 
estival, led the A Cappella Choir of \ ae’? and : ae. ° ° 
lH be the Festival through a varied program, Matt on and — on Fritz euner to Succeed Ysaye as 
’ried- hile the judges debated their decision. Saturday, when the B Minor Mass, now ‘ — 
' “gor the traditional program of the second é d at C S h 
Composer Well Known as Pianist jan Gan es 4 tae sittings, with on uctor 0 incinnatt ymp Ony 
he _ The winner of the prize, Camille W. the customary mid-afternoon inter- etary 
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hiladelphia Musical Academy, of which ning, a public rehearsal at which a principal conductor at the Dresden P. Taft, president, in the chair. Seven- 
is father, Richard Zeckwer, organist large part of,the “Passion” music was Opera for a number of years, has been teen applications had been received from 
nd composer, was for many years di- sung, similarly filled the church, which appointed to succeed Eugene Ysaye as conductors in Europe and America, but 
rk . geri The winner of the I estival _—— holds, in all, about 1200 persons. conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony. the association, after due consideration, 
as performed a number of his composi- This appointment was confirmed at a sought the services of Mr. Reiner, w 
_ tions with leading organizations of the oe, yd fering: el Be righ; GUL the services OF Mr. Reiner, who 
‘ g organization: € é 
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tich Quartet in 1916. The composer Mr. Reiner, who was born in Bud: upest, 


layed his Concerto in E Minor as solo- In I his L“Z/ue Hungary, on Dec. 19, 1888, has gained 


t with the Philadelphia Orchestra, the ' considerable reputation in Europe as a 
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FORM COMMITTEE, 
WITH INSULL AS 
HEAD, TO GOVERN 
CHICAGO OPERA 


No One Person Will Direct 
Activities, Says President— 
Polacco to Be First Con- 
ductor and Musical Director 
—Announcement from New 
Administration Gives In- 
complete Roster of Artists 
—Confirms Engagements of 
Claudia Muzio and Ina 
Bourskaya — Muratore’s 
Name Missing from List 


HICAGO, May 29.—The situation 

concerning the directorate of the 
Civic Opera Association of Chicago 
has been clarified by a statement is- 
sued by Samuel Insull, president. At 
the time Mary Garden resigned, it was 
announced in MusICAL AMERICA that 
the affairs of the organization would, 
in future, be directed by a committee, 
and that Giorgio Polacco, chief conduc- 
tor, would represent the artistic wing 
on this committee. In spite of the 
fact that the plans for the tuture were 
stated in.a more or less definite form- 
ula, some confusion seems to have 
arisen, mainly owing to certain sup- 
positions concerning the functions of 
Mr. Polacco. 

It was reported recently that the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Polacco as artistic dl- 
rector was only a matter of formal sig- 
nature to a contract. This meant that 
the noted conductor would succeed to the 
executive cloak of Miss Garden and of 
Gino Marinuzzi before her. It is now 
stated once more that the government of 
the company under the new régime will 
be vested in a committee, and the per- 
sonnel of this committee was announced 
by Mr. Insull, on Wednesday last, in 
the following terms: 

“No one person will ‘direct opera’ and 
no one person ‘takes the place left vacant 
by Mary Garden,’ as stated again this 
morning in one of the newspapers. 

“The appointment of the committee of 
management is as forecast in my state- 
ment of April 24, following the announce- 
ment of the resignation of Mary Garden 
as general director of the Chicago Opera 
Association. This committee, as prom- 
ised, represents ‘the business, musical, 
technical and money-spending sides of 
opera,’ and the members. of it are: 
Chairman, Samuel Insull; vice-chairman, 
Stanley Field; business manager, C. A. 
Shaw; first conductor and musical direc- 
tor, Giorgio Polacco; technical director, 
Harry W. Beatty; auditor, Jesse D. 
Scheinemann. 

“Tt is to be hoped that this announce- 
ment will put an end to rumors that this 
person or that person is to be ‘director 
of grand opera or to be ‘Miss Garden’s 
successor,’ and so on. oe 

“Such statements hurt the individuals 
mentioned and do not help grand opera. 


National Supervisors’ Meeting 
to Be Held Next April 
in Cleveland 


LEVELAND, May 29.— The 
C Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference will meet in Cleveland, 
April 9 to 13, 1923. The Statler 
Hotel has been selected as a head- 
quarters. The slogan for the year 
is “2000 members in 1923.” With 
a meeting place so easily accessible 
and so attractive as Cleveland, the 
conference, it is expected, will be 
the best in the history of the or- 
ganization. “Music in the public 
schools is assuming larger and 
larger proportions, and this annual 
conference of the school music su- 
pervisors is by far the most im- 
portant musical convention of the 
year,” declares Karl W. Gehrkens, 
president of the supervisors’ or- 
ganization. 


“The intention of my previous state- 
ment was, and the intention of this state- 
ment is, to assure Chicago people who 
have so generously contributed to the 
guarantee fund that Chicago civic opera 
will be not only directed but managed by 
Chicago people acting as a committee, 
and not by any one individual.” 


Polacco’s Duties as Musical Director 


The position of Giorgio Polacco, whose 
re-engagement as first conductor was an- 
nounced on the same day, is made clear 
by his inclusion in the committee and by 
his new title of “musical director.” He 
will not possess the broad powers that 
Gino Marinuzzi wielded as artistic direc- 
tor, or the powers of Mary Garden as 
“general director.” 

Mr. Polacco will have the power to 
recommend the musical program and 
cast the operas subject to supervision by 
the new management committee. He is 
empowered to hear new artists in Europe 
and report on them, needing only the 
sanction of the management commit- 
tee to engage artists. As a member of 
the management committee he will vote 
on his own recommendations, together 


with the other members of the com- 


mittee. 
Artists Engaged 


The first announcement from the offices 
of the Civic Opera Association was made 
public on Wednesday. This was in the 
nature of a progress report on the en- 
gagement of artists for next season. 
Certain contracts already announced are 
confirmed by this statement. One im- 
portant addition to the roster is that of 
Claudia Muzio. This excited consider- 
able comment, as there has been some 
speculation as to her appearance next 
season since the list of the Metropolitan 
Opera was issued and the announcement 
made that she would not be with Gatti- 
Casazza’s singers next season. The 
statement published in MUSICAL AMERICA 
last week that Ina Bourskaya, the Rus- 
sian mezzo-soprano who came to America 
with the Russian Opera Company, would 
sing with the Chicagoans as well as at 
the Metropolitan, received official con- 
firmation. Miss Bourskaya will not join 
the New York organization until after 





[Continued on page 34] 





Fritz Reiner, Hungarian Musician, to 


Be the New Conductor in Cincinnati 


IUtH 


Fritz Reiner, for Several Years 





Conductor of the 


7] 


20 AEE SET GARETT 


Dresden Opera, Who Has Been 


Appointed to Sueceed Eugene Ysaye as Head of the Cincinnati Symphony 


[Continued from page 1] 
ing year, and at the Budapest Volksoper 
in 1911. 


4dppointed to Dresden 


Three years later he received the 
Dresden appointment, upon the death of 
the late Ernest von Schuch. Schuch had 
ruled with practically unlimited author- 
ity for four decades, and under his con- 
trol the Dresden Opera had maintained 
its traditions as one of the finest in the 
world. The choice of Mr. Reiner, then 
a young man of twenty-six, as conductor 
at this famous house was a great tribute 
to his ability. He has achieved notable 
success as conductor at the Constanzi in 


Rome. The new Cincinnati conductor 
has also come prominently before the 
public as the composer of several songs 
and a string quartet. He is now in 
Zurich as a participant in the annual 
international festival. He is to visit 
Spain this spring for a series of con- 
certs. 

Mr. Reiner, who has never been in the 
United States, is described as young, 
magnetic, and with striking personality. 
He speaks English fluently, and is re- 
garded by many European critics as the 
most likely successor of Nikisch. He is 
expected to prepare his program during 
the summer, and to arrive early in the 
fall. a 

[Continued on page 4] 





NEW YORK TO HAVE. 
ANOTHER SYMPHON 


One Hundred Players Un; 
for Next Season Under 
Dirk Foch’s Baton 


A new symphonic organization, 
Musical Society of New York, will 
augurate its activities in the com 
season. A fifteen weeks’ series of « 
certs will be given, under the baton 
Dirk Foch, who recently resigned 
conductorship of the American Orch 
tral Society. Prominent among 


guarantors’ names mentioned for 
new venture are those of General C, 
man Du Pont and Henry MacDonald. 

According to unofficial informati 
the manager of the new orchestra 
be Ernst Henkel, who was for a nu. 
ber of years a member of the busines: 
staff at the Metropolitan Opera Hous, 
and later business manager of the It 
ian Lyric Federation. The certificates 
of incorporation of the organization 
were filed with the State department 
recently. The name of Felix F. Leifels, 
recently resigned as manager of the Ney 
York Philharmonic, has also been con- 
sidered as likely to be on the executive 
roster of the new orchestra. 

The personnel of the orchestra, whic! 
will include about 100 musicians, is nov 
virtually complete. Many contracts 
with musicians have been signed during 
recent weeks. These contracts specify 
a concert season of fifteen weeks and : 
six-week period of rehearsals. We! 
known musicians will be solo members 
of the orchestra. The concertmaster of 
the organization has not yet been chosen. 


Artur Bodanzky Discovers Operatic 


Talent in Berlin Auditions 


Artur Bodanzky, conductor of t! 
Metropolitan, has given auditions to 
number of singers in Germany, accord 
ing to a recent copyright dispatch to 
the New York Herald. He has found “a 
remarkable young tenor and_  severa 
singers of merit.” These artists, whose 
voices merit further trial as candidates 
for the Metropolitan, will go to Vienna 
in order that Mr. Bodanzky may test 
their powers on the large stage of the 
Opera there. The conductor is credited 
with having found more “unknown 
talent” in Germany than in other coun- 
tries. 


Daughter of Walter Damrosch Chooses 
Stage Career 


+ 
+ 


Polly Blaine Damrosch, a daughter of 
Walter Damrosch, conductor of the New 
York Symphony, has announced her in- 
tention of taking up a career on the 
stage and will make her first appear- 
ance in New York in the fall. She has 
been studying for the stage for some 
time past. Miss Damrosch is a _ niece 
of Frank Damrosch, head of the _New 
York Institute of Music, and of Mrs. 
David Mannes of the David Mannes Mu- 
sic School. 





Roentgen Gets Honorable Mention in 
Berkshire Festival 

Julius Roentgen of Amsterdam, Ho 
land, has been awarded honorable met 
tion for his string quartet by the priz 
competition jury of the Berkshire Musi 
Festival. The prize, as announced o1 
April 22, went to Leo Weiner of Buda 
pest. 


Wants Metropolitan Opera 
Company at Zurich Festival 


TLANTIC CITY, N. J., May 27. 

—An effort will be made to in- 
duce the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany to participate in the annual 
international festival held each May 
in Zurich, Switzerland, according to 
Dr. Adolf Streuli, director of 
finances of Zurich, who is a visitor 
to Atlantic City. Dr. Streuli is to 
confer with the Metropolitan man- 
agement on the matter. The yearly 
spring festival brings together, he 
states, the best opera companies 
of Continental Europe and Britain, 
but hitherto no American organiza- 
tion has participated. The per- 
formances are given in the Stadt 
Theater, Zurich. 
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North Shore Festival 
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Some of the Participants in the North Shore Festival at Evanston, Ill. The Group Shows, Left to Right, Jacques Gordon, Concertmaster Chicago Symphony; Osbourne McConathy, 
Associate Conductor of Festival; Eric DeLamarter, Assistant Conductor Chicago Symphony; Percy Grainger, Composer and Pianist; Frederick Stock, Conductor of Chicago 


Symphony; Luella Meluis, Soprano; Mina Hager, Contralto and Theo Karle, Tenor. At the Left: Frederick W. Chamberlain, President of the Festival, and Peter Christian Lutkin, 


Musical Director. 


[Continued from page 1] 


the Academy, as Frederick Hahn now is. 
Mrs. Zeckwer is prominently identified 
with musical activities in Philadelphia, 
and has held the office of State chair- 
man of the National Federation of Mu- 
sical Clubs. 


Elements at First Unfavorable 


Not until the end of last week did the 
elements favor the Festival, which, nev- 
ertheless, was brought under way with 
every ostent of complete success. Thun- 
der crashed during the second concert 
and rain drenched the crowds of music 
lovers going to and from the Festival on 
each of the first three evenings. Hap- 
pily the sun was shining brightly for 
Children’s Day, on Saturday. 


Geraldine Farrar was the first of the 
celebrity soloists to be applauded by the 
Festival crowds, singing at the opening 
concert on Wednesday night. The Uni- 
versity Gymnasium, prettily decorated, 
was crowded to capacity by more than 
4000 persons. Almost a thousand more 
endeavorea vainly to gain admission. 
The Festiva! chorus of 600 voices, with 
the women dressed in white, presented 
an impressive sight. With the Chicago 
Symphony, led by Frederick A. Stock, it 
participated in the opening program. 
Dean Lutkin led the audience in singing 
a stanza of “America.” He then gave 
over the baton to Mr. Steck, and the or- 
chestra played the joyous “Academic 
lestival Overture” of Brahms. 


Miss Farrar, tumultuously applauded, 
sang in English a group of songs by 
German composers: Franz’s “His Com- 
ing,” Brahms’ “Love Song,” Schumann’s 
“The Green of Spring” and “I’m Not as 
Other Lassies Are,” by Hugo Wolf, sub- 
stituting at the last minute a number by 
Grieg in place of the “Barcarolle” by 
Jensen, listed on the program. Claude 
Gotthelf played Miss Farrar’s accom- 
paniments admirably. Tchaikovsky’s 
Symphony in E Minor was the next 
number on the program, and Mr. Stock 
and his orchestra gave their usual stir- 
‘ing interpretation of it. 

Miss Farrar sang two groups of songs 
iter. the intermission, adding the 
Habafiera” from “Carmen” as an en- 
ore.to her final group. The orchestra 
layed the “Dance of Nymphs and 
Satyrs” from “Amor and Psyché” by 
eorg Schumann, and closed the concert 

th Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance.” 


‘Stabat Mater” at Second Concert 


The Festival Chorus of 600 and the 
Cappella Choir were given their first 
al opportunity to prove their mettle 
Thursday night. The Chicago Sym- 


ohony and a quartet of soloists, Luella 


‘eluis, soprano, Mina Hager, contralto, 
‘heo Karle, tenor, and John Barclay, 





At the Right: Giuseppe Danise, Baritone, and John Barclay, Baritone. 


Dean Lutkin con- 


baritone, assisted. 
ducted. 

“The Swan and the Skylark,” a can- 
tata by Goring-Thomas, occupied the 
first part of the program and prepared 
the way for the chief undertaking of 
the evening, Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” 
in which the chorus and’ the A Cappella 
Choir did some beautiful singing. Theo 
Karle gave a good interpretation of 
“Cujus Animam,” his voice carrying well 
and the quality giving pleasure. The 
duet, “Quis est homo,” was finely sung 
by Luella Meluis and Mina Hager. John 
Barclay was heard to advantage in “Pro 
peccatis,” although one wished that he 
could have delivered it with a little more 
fire. The “Sancta mater,’ by the quar- 
tet, was well sung. Miss Hager 
achieved the “Cavatina” beautifully. Al- 
though Miss Meluis sang the “Inflam- 
matus” with lovely quality of tone, this 
number is really one for a dramatic so- 

rano and not for a voice of the purely 
yric quality of Miss Meluis’. The clos- 
ing numter by the Festival Chorus was 
splendidly sung and reflected the care- 
ful attention Dean Lutkin has given 
his singers. 


Denise and Grainger at Third 
Concert 


Tremendous enthusiasm greeted Giu- 
seppe Danise, baritone of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, after his first aria, 
“Eri Tu” from “The Masked Ball,” on 
Friday evening. His beautiful voice and 
splendid artistry immediately  estab- 
lished him in the favor of the audience, 
and his singing of the three operatic 
arias, assigned as his share of the eve- 
ning’s program, was a lesson in vocal- 
ism. He added “Si je pouvais mourir,” 
by A. Barbirolli,'‘and Rossini’s “Taren- 
tella” as extras after “The Masked Ball”’ 
aria, and “Vision Fugitive” from Mas- 
senet’s “Hérodiade.” A. Dell’ Orefice 
played piano accompaniments to the 
encore numbers. The baritone was 
again called on for a third extra num- 
ber after his last aria, “Largo al Fac- 
totum” from the “Barber of Seville,” 
and sang the Prologue from “Pagliacci.” 

Another tumult was evoked when 
Percy Grainger’s composition, “Green 
Bushes,” was played by the Chicago 
Symphony, with Mr. Grainger and Ed- 
ward Collins at the two pianos and Eric 
DeLamarter at the organ. The com- 
poser was lionized by the audience and 
called out again and again until Fred- 
erick Stock finally swung the orchestra 
into Grainger’s “Shepherd’s Hey.” Mr. 
Grainger made his way to the piano and 
played his part with much dash and 
buoyancy. The audience was still in- 
sistent and “Shepherd’s Hey” had to be 
played a second time. 

“Symphonic Legend,” by Howard H. 
Hanson, an American composer, was 
pleasing to the ear, but it is hardly orig- 





inal cr striking enough to find a per- 
manent place in the orchestral repertory. 

The remainder of the program con- 
tained the “Carnival” Overture by 
Alexander Glazounoff, and Erno Doh- 
nanyi’s “Suite, Opus 19,” which had 
its first hearing in Chicago last season 
in Orchestra Hall. Tchaikovsky’s “1812 
Overture,” with its booming cannon, was 
an impressive close. 


“Children’s Day,” Fourth Concert 


Fifteen hundred children massed _be- 
hind the orchestra lifted their voices in 
song at the Children’s Day concert, 
Saturday afternoon. Osbourne Mc- 
Conathy conducted the chorus. The 
treble voices rang out clear and musical, 
filling the uttermost recesses of the vast 
gymnasium. Professor McConathy’s 
careful work was reflected in the splen- 
did singing of the children. Their 
enunciation was exceptionally good and 
the forte and pianissimo passages were 
well contrasted, the voices swelling to 
a big crescendo and dying away to a 
pianissimo of equal beauty. 

A group of songs by Schubert, “Who 
Is Sylvia?” “Serenade” and “Hark, 
Hark, the Lark,” gave full opportunity 
to show what the children could do. They 
also sang Handel’s “Largo” and Percy 


Further Illustrations from Evanston Will Be Published Next Week 


EK. Fletcher’s cantata, “The Walrus and 
the Carpenter.” 

The soloist of the afternoon was Irene 
Pavloska, soprano. She sang two oper- 
atic arias, “Connais tu le pays” from 
“Mignon” and ‘“‘Habanera” from “Car- 
men,” with orchestral accompaniment, to 
which she added “Musetta’s Waltz 
Song” from “La Bohéme” as an extra. 
Her voice was of lovely quality and her 
enunciation of the songs in English was 
so clear that practically every word was 
distinctly understood in all parts of the 
gymnasium. She sang also a group of 
songs selected, especially for the chil- 
dren: “If No One Ever Marries Me,” 
“The Big Brown Bear” and “Ho, Mr. 
Piper.” Isaac Van Grove played her 
accompaniments for these. She repeated 
“The Big Brown Bear” to the children 
in the chorus, and also faced the chorus 
when she sang Nevin’s “Mighty Lak’ a 
Rose” as an extra. 

The Chicago Symphony, conducted by 
Frederick Stock, played the Prelude to 
Humperdinck’s “Hansel and Gretel.” 
Saint-Saéns’ symphonic poem “Le 
Rouet d’ Omphale,” “Marionettes” from 


Glazounoff’s “Scénes de _ Ballet” and 
“Ballet of Chickens in Their Shells” 
from Moussorgsky’s ‘“Tableaux Mu- 


’ 


sicales.’ CHARLES QUINT. 





CLEVELAND AROUSED BY SCOTTI ARTISTS 


Seven Operas Presented in 
Three Days When Floods 
Upset Itinerary 


By Grace Goulder Izant 


CLEVELAND, May 28—The Scotti 
Grand Opera Company was in Cleveland 
from May 20 to 22. Floods in Kentucky 
and a train wreck in Ohio delayed the 
troupe on its arrival on May 20, so that 
the audience that had assembled to hear 
“Carmen,” scheduled for that afternoon, 
had to be dismissed with the promise of 
“Carmen” two days later. 

Antonio Scotti played the part of Chim 
Fang in “L’Oracolo” on the evening of 
May 20, with Frances Peralta, heard 
here for the first time, as Ah Yoe. Both 
artists were received enthusiastically 
and Henrietta Wakefield, as Hua-Quee, 
and Italo Picchi, as Win-Shee, also 
gained the favor of the audience. Or- 


ville Harrold was Rodolfo and Marie 
Sundelius played Mimi in “Boheme,” 
which followed the Leoni work. Gennaro 


Papi was the conductor for both operas. 
Cleveland heard Alice Gentle for the 
first time in “Cavalleria Rusticana” on 


the following afternoon, and gave her 
warm and continued applause. The role 
of Turiddu was sung by Orville Harrold. 
Myrtle Schaaf as Lola, Alfredo Gandolfi, 


as Alfio and Clara Cingolani as Mamma 
Lucia, completed the cast. In “Pagli- 


acci,” Anna Roselle, a newcomer to 
Cleveland, played Nedda, and Morgan 
Kingston was the Canio. “Trovatore” 
was presented, and Miss Peralta and 


Miss Wakefield were accorded demonstra- 
tive applause. Emanuel Salazar as 
Manrico, Florence Reynor as /nez, Greek 
Evans as Count di Luna and Italo Picchi 
as Ferrando were admirable. The opera 
is a favorite with Cleveland music lovers 
and seldom fails to draw a _ well-filled 
house. 

Queena Mario as Micaela in “Carmen” 
won an ovation. Alice Gentle was capital 
in the title rdle, and Mr. Kingston was 
an excellent Don José, and Mr. Evans 
sang Escamillo. Mary Mellish was cast 
as Frasquita, and Miss Schaaf was Mer- 
cedes, both very pleasing. Wilfred Pel- 
letier conducted. 

Owing to the forced change in the or- 
der of presentation, “Tosca” followed the 
afternoon performance of “Carmen,” put- 
ting a severe strain on Miss Gentle, who 
played Floria. Her singing, however, 
showed no trace of weariness and her 


acting was vivid. Scarpia was played by 
Mr. Scotti, who seems to have no rival 
in this part. 


Mr. Papi conducted. 
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Bach Pilgrims Throng to Annual 


Festival of the Bethlehem Choir 





Six of the Original Members of the Bethlehem Bach Choir, Photographed with Dr. J. 
Fred Wolle, Its Celebrated Conductor, On the Lehigh University Campus, Beside 
Packer Memorial Church, the Scene of the Annual Bach Festival. From Left to Right 
Those in the Picture Are: Mrs. R. R. Hillman, Mrs. George Spencer, Lucy Bricken- 
stern, Howard J. Wiegner, Annie Reinhard, Marie Hesse and Dr. Wolle. Other 
Members of the Choir When It Gave Its First Festival in 1900 Who Are Still with It 
Are Elizabeth Schwab, Mrs. George Spencer, Helen Shields, Mrs. George Halliwell. 
Theodore W. Shields and Clinton Zerwick 


[Continued from page 1] 

Last year, for the first time, every seat 
was taken for the two days. The popu- 
larity of the festival which ended to-day 
surpassed that of a year ago, in that 
there were many more applications for 
tickets after the supply was exhausted. 

Bach pilgrims were in attendance from 
many cities, and there were many not- 
ables in the throngs. For their delecta- 
tion, “The Passion” and the Mass were 
brought into juxtaposition for the first 
time since 1913, the former having been 
presented but twice previously by the 
Choir, whereas the Mass has been sung 
at every Bach Festival in Bethlehem 
since 1900. 


The Festival Soloists 


Soloists engaged for “The Passion” 
were Mildred Faas, soprano; Mabel Bed- 
doe, contralto; Nicholas Douty, tenor; 
Fred Patton, bass-baritone, and George 
Trowbridge Tittman, bass. Soloists for 
the B-Minor Mass were Emily Stokes 
Hagar, soprano; Merle Alcock, con- 
tralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor, and 
Henri Scott, bass. Thirty-one players 
from the Philadelphia Orchestra, headed 
by Emil F. Schmidt, as concertmeister, 
supplied the customary instrumental 
support and T. Edgar Schields was in 
his familiar place as organist. 

The results were generally of that 
high order that has lifted the Bach Fes- 
tival into a place unique among the 
continent’s musical endeavors. A threat 
of rain that became a reality at the time 
of the public rehearsal, Thursday, re- 
turned ominously on Saturday, after a 
hot day Friday, but did not again lead 
to a downpour. There was a sharp drop 
in temperature and those who sweltered 
during “The Passion” heard the Mass in 
solid comfort. 





Two Sessions for “The Passion” 


Probably for most of those in the 
afternoon and evening audiences Fri- 
day, the “St. Matthew Passion,” usually 
given with liberal excisions to bring its 
duration within three hours, was heard 
virtually in its entirety for the first time. 
Omission of one of the tenor solos of the 
Evangelist was the one cut which Dr. 
Wolle countenanced. This pretermission 
caused wonder. It was a pity, after so 
much had been restored, not to give the 
score intact. Certainly, the music gained 
in beauty with the banishment of the 
usual procrustean tactics. Not only was 
there little to choose between the airs 
and chorales more commonly utilized 
and those not often heard, but the noble 
recitatives pleaded eloquently through- 
out against the mayhem practiced or- 
dinarily for the sake of time. 

The essentially human quality of the 
“Passion,” in marked contrast with the 
sculpturesque and generally more formal 
beauties of the Mass, were uncloistered 
with enkindling zeal. The chorus sang 
much of the music superbly, though it 
bevan with not quite all its customary 
suretv. Of the soloists, Mr. Patton 
brought to the lines representative of 


The Savior a nobility of utterance that 
merited all praise. The narrative of the 
Evangelist was effectively projected by 
Mr. Douty, ever a master of the style of 
Bach, though he did not always sing the 
notes or the words as they appear in the 
score. The singing of Mrs. Faas was 
sympathetic and musical, and the air 
“Bleed and Break, Thou Loving Heart” 
proffered much that was admirable. Miss 
Beddoe’s rich toned voice found its most 
telling opportunity in the wonderful con- 
juration, “Oh, Golgotha,” a denotement 
of lacerating woe, the poignancy of 
which no latter-day composer has sur- 
passed. She sang throughout without 
resorting to a score, and with much 
warmth of tone. The difficult soprano- 
contralto duet, “Christ Is Bound” sug- 
gested insufficiency of rehearsal together. 
Mr. Tittman brought to the bass part 
the sense of style that never fails him. 
His lower tones were particularly round 
and resonant; those higher in his scale 
not always immaculate as to pitch. 


Some Details of the Performance 


Certain features of Dr. Wolle’s expo- 
sition of the score call for further men- 
tion. He utilized two clarinets in the 
orchestra, although Bach did very well 
without them. A modern piano, with 
its tone untampered with, took the place 
of the clavichord, and the conductor him- 
self played it in accompanying the reci- 
tatives of the Evangelist. The chorales 
were taken with accelerations of the 
usual measured tempi, and the audience 
was called upon to rise and join in the 
singing of these. There was much get- 
ting up and sitting down, but little sing- 
ing except that which came from the 
platform, where a chorus of children 
supplemented the adult choir. 

Eleven members of the chorus sang 
incidental solos of a few bars each from 
their places in the choir. This, it was 
explained, was in conformity with the 
practice in Bach’s time. The results, 
however, were the least felicitous of any 
phase of the festival, as the voices, 
almost without exception, were lacking 
in even a fair measure of musical 
quality and the delivery of the phrases 
was altogether amateurish as to style. 
The assuasive beauty of the heavenly 
final chorus, “Here yet awhile, Lord, 
thou art sleeping.” and the stinging cry 
of “Barrabas” will not soon be forgotten, 
however, by those who heard these un- 
promising individual voices fused in Dr. 
Wolle’s remarkable ensemble. 


The Mass Again Superbly Sung 


The B Minor Mass had those qualities 
that have been commented on so eulogis- 
tically in other years. Dr. Wolle’s ex- 
hortations were eductive of superb cli- 
maxes, yet the marvel of the performance 
was, rather, the continence and poise 
with which the chorus achieved the com- 
plexities of Bach’s glistening polyphony. 
There were moments when the sopranos 
seemed to attack high A’s and B’s timor- 
ously, but one could only marvel at the 
virtuosity with which the troublesome 
fugue-like “divisions” were achieved. 


sung—without those breaks in the ru: 
which modern singers seem to regard ; 
unavoidable in essaying Bach. 

From their customary place in t!] 
church tower, the Moravian Trombor 
Choir preluded the session with choral 
and again played no small part in esta 
lishing the “atmosphere” of the Festiva 
Mrs. R. P. Linderman again assumed t} 
financial burden of the public rehearsa 
The completion of an imposing new hot 
aided Bethlehem in meeting. well t! 
city’s obligations as host. 

OscAR THOMPSON. 


The soloists were more than adequate. 
Mrs. Hagar’s lovely voice, heard at the 
Bach Festival for the first time, was 
matched by facility and repose of style. 
It is difficult to conceive of the contral- 
to music being sung with more beauty 
and warmth of tone, or a more velvety 
legato than that brought to it by Mrs. 
Alcock. Lambert Murphy sang smoothly 
and well in the least grateful of the 
parts; and Henri Scott brought to his 
solos much richness of voice and a reserve 
of breath that enabled him to sing the 
longest of phrases as they should be 


San Francisco Chamber Music Society 
to Take Part in Berkshire Festiva/ 


MOU 
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Chamber Music Society of San Francisco—Left to Right: Walter Ferner, Cello; Louis 


Hartsook Photo 


Ford, Second Violin; Louis Persinger, First Violin and Director; Nathan Firestone 
Viola, and Elias Hecht, Flautist and Founder 


AN FRANCISCO, May 27.—The 

Chamber Music Society of San Fran- 
cisco will take part in the Berkshire Fes- 
tival, at Pittsfield, Mass., in September. 
This announcement has been received 
with great pleasure by San Franciscans 
who are proud of the artistic merit of 
the society, and of the fact that it has 
developed entirely on the Pacific Coast. 

Elias Hecht, the founder of the society, 
is a native Californian; Louis Ford, sec- 
ond violin, and Nathan Firestone, viola, 
both Americans, came to California as 
mere boys; Louis Persinger, first violin 
and director, hails from Rochester, IIl., 
and Walter Ferner, ’cello, who recently 
joined the organization, comes from Bal- 
timore. 

After studying flute with Mole, Bar- 
rére and Corregio of Frankfort, who 
received his own training from the 
original Béhm, Elias Hecht developed 
his talent in various European musical 
centers, and was for some time a mem- 
ber of the Concertverein of Munich. The 
death of his parents forced business in- 
terests upon him, and necessitated his 


returning to the United States; but busi- 


ness could not fully usurp the place of 


music. In order to provide an outlet fo 
his talents he gathered a group of serious 
musicians about him at his San Fran 


cisco home, in 1913, and played chamber 


music compositions for pleasure. Thu 
was laid the foundation of the present 
society, the. personnel of which has re 
mained unchanged since 1915, except that 
Walter Ferner, ’cellist, has succeeded 
Horace Britt. 

The generous financial support of Mr. 
Hecht enabled the Society to rehears 


amply. From July 1 to Oct. 1, annually, 


the members gathered in a_ secluded 
place to devote their entire time to en- 


semble work, and throughout the year, 
except for a short vacation period, there 


were from three to. six rehearsals 
weekly. Excellent results justified ap 


pearances with such guest artists as 


Bauer, Cortot, Godowsky, the Londo! 
String Quartet, etc. 

San Francisco will be further repre 
sented at the Pittsfield Festival by th: 
work of Domenica Brescia, whose Quin 


tet is tobe played. CHARLES A. QUITZOW 





Reiner to Conduct 
Cincinnati Symphony 


[Continued from page 2] 


Tribute to Ysaye 


Reiner will be the fifth conductor of 
the Cincinnati Symphony. Mr. Ysaye re- 
signed at a meeting of the directors on 
May 10, and negotiations to secure his 
successor were immediately begun. It 
was a dispute regarding the plans he 
outlined for the coming season which led 
to his resignation. On this subject, Mrs. 
Taft, the president, in announcing in her 
annual report the acceptance of the 
resignation, says: 

“The deciding cause which led to this 
action came from a difference of opinion 
as to the policy of managing the orches- 
tra—a difference which seemed to the 
board vital to its best interests.” She 
adds: “During the four years Mr. Ysaye 
has been with us, he has given inter- 
pretations of most of the master works 
of music. These interpretations have 


always been on the highest plane, and 


have given new thought and new exper 
ences to those who have attended th: 
concerts.” 

A. F. Thiele, manager of the Ci 


cinnati Symphony, expresses his belief 


that Mr. Reiner will prove highly su 
cessful as the new conductor. “The co! 
tract entered into,” he says, “is for o1 
year only, but if the accounts we ha\ 
received of his artistic capabilities a 
to be relied upon, we shall have no ne 
to worry about the leadership of tl 
organization for many years to come.” 

Emil Heermann, concertmaster of t! 
Symphony, states that Mr. Reiner stand 
out in Europe as one of the most pron 
nent among the orchestral celebrities 
the day. 





“Friends of Music” Seek Rare Work: 
in Germany 

A search for rare works of the grea 
composers of Germany is being co! 
ducted by the New York Society of th 
Friends of Music, according to a dis 
patch to the New York Herald, whi 
adds that Mrs. J. F. D. Lanier, preside 
of the Society, is having several Ba 
scores reproduced in Leipzig. 
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Caruso, will assist. 
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| AUNCH OPERA PLAN 
FOR SOUTH AMERICA 


Vilan Impresario Recruits Ar- 
ray of European Artists 
for Summer Season 


MILAN, May 20.—Complete plans for 

season of opera in South America 
ased upon a scale seldom before at- 
tempted and attracting many of the 
most famous artists of Europe, have 
been announced by the impresario F. Da 
Rosa. The troup of artists, headed by 
Felix Weingartner, conductor of the 
Vienna Philharmonic, and Pietro Mas- 
cagni, composer, will present opera dur- 
ing the summer at the Colon Theater in 
Buenos Aires and in the Municipal Thea- 
ters in Rio de Janeiro and San Paolo, 
Brazil. Many of the personnel, includ- 
ing Mascagni, have already sailed for 
South America 

The announced répertoire includes 
“Parsifal” and “The Ring” in German; 
“Manon,” “Thais,” “Louise” and Guns- 
bourg’s “Ivan” in French; and in Italian, 
Weingartner’s “Scuola del Villaggio,’ 
Zandonai’s “Giulietta e Romeo,” Argen- 
tino Gaita’s ““Fior di Neve,” “Francesca 
da Rimini,” the Trittico of Puccini, 
“Tosca,” “Samson et Dalila,” “Carmen,” 
“Mignon” and “Rosenkavalier.” In 
Spanish the company will present Tomas 
3réton’s “Dolores.” 

The assisting conductors include Vin- 
cenzo Bellezza, Gabriele Santini, Luigi 
Ricci and L. Kaiser. In the casts will be 
Gabriella Besanzoni, Madeleine Bugg, 
Maria Cattaneo, Gilda Della Rizza, Maria 
Dehmann, Elvira di Hidalgo, Marthe 
Duchaine, Elena Hirn, Margaret Jaeger, 
Lotte Lhemann, Maria Lilloni, Alice 
Mertens, Ofelia Mieto, Agnes Poe Porter, 
Marie Ross, Erminia Rubadi, Thea 
Vitulli and Heléne Wildbriinn. The male 
singers include Gaetano Azzolini, Rudol{ 
Blander, Hans Bekstein, Karl Braun, 
Pietro Cimara, Giulio Cirino, Achille 
Consoli, Filippo Dado, Teofilo Dentale, 
Dinh Gilly, Henry Fontaine, Michele 
Fleta, Michele Fiore, Ludwig Kaiser, 
Walter Kirchoff, Giacomo Lauri Volpi, 
Hippolito Lazaro, Luigi Montesanto, 
Luigi Nardi, Leone Paci, Taurino Parvis, 


Giovanni Passeri, Nello Palai, Paul 
Payan, Mario Pinheiro, Luigi Ricci, 
Luigi Rossi-Morelli, Gabriele Santini, 


Ciro Seafa, Ercole Schipper and Karl] 


Wildbriinn. 





Nina Morgana to Sing 
in Concert Next Season 
Under Own Management 





© Mishkin 
Nina Morgana, Soprano of the Metropolitan 


Opera 


The gifted young soprano, Nina Mor- 


gana, who has been re-engaged for the 


letropolitan Opera Company for the 
oming season, is to be heard in concert 
next season under her own management. 
in the direction of her concert tour her 
usband, Bruno Zirato, for a number 

years the private secretary of Enrico 
Miss Morgana closed 
er concert season on May 25 in Wilkes- 
arre, Pa. She has gone with her hus- 
ind to Lake Lucerne, N. Y., to spend 
art of the summer. They will also visit 
Miss Morgana’s family in Buffalo during 
he summer. 


Georges Enesco to Pay First Visit 
_to United States Early Next Year 


ANNUITY DETAEADUEVOODOENSUVODOOONTEO LEU ET EA EN TATA 


*Georges Enesco, Roumanian Composer, Conductor and Violinist, 














Who Will Make His 


First Appearances in America Next Season as Guest Conductor and Soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and Boston Symphony 


EORGES ENESCO, the Roumanian 

composer, conductor and violinist, is 
to visit this country next season. Lou- 
don Charlton, concert manager, has 
closed a contract which provides for the 
arrival here of Mr. Enesco on Jan. 1, 
next. The noted musician will appear 
for the first time before the American 
public as soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under the baton of Leopold 
Stokowski at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on Jan. 2. Following this engagement 
he is scheduled to act as guest conduc- 
tor and soloist with the Philadelphia 
organization at concerts in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Harrisburg and 
Pittsburgh. He has also been engaged 
as guest conductor for two programs 
with the Boston Symphony. 

It will be the Roumanian musician’s 
first visit to the United States. In Eu- 
rope, particularly in France, Italy and 
in his native country, he has been a 
familiar figure for many years. It was 
largely due to his efforts and those of 
his countryman, Georges Georgesco, 
that the Roumanian government estab- 
lished a subsidized state opera during 
the past year, where Mr. Enesco con- 
ducted several performances. He was, 


also, one of the founders of the Bucha- 
rest Philharmonic. During most of the 
past season he has been in Paris, where 
he acted as guest conductor with the 
Paris Symphony and the Colonne Or- 
chestra. Several of his works were per- 
formed in the French capital, and his 
Roumanian Rhapsody created for him a 
place of distinction among the forward- 
looking composers of Europe. He made 
several appearances in recital and as 
soloist with the Paris orchestras. 

In 1899 Mr. Enesco graduated from 
the Paris Conservatory, a first prize win- 
ner. After spending some time in Bu- 
charest, where he was court violinist to 
the Queen, he undertook a series of Eu- 
ropean tours which brought him his first 
international distinction. Since then he 
has played and conducted, and his works 
have been performed in most of the 
European capitals. 

Several of his compositions have been 
heard from time to time in this country. 
A few years ago the New York Phil- 
harmonic played his Suite for Orchestra. 
The Kneisel Quartet performed one of 
his works, and the Flonzaleys gave the 
first American performance of his Quar- 
tet in E Flat. He is a modernist in the 
field of composition, though not one of 
the ultra-radical group. 





N. Y. Federated Clubs to Meet on 
Monday 


The New York State Federation of 
Music Clubs, Mme. Edna Marione, presi- 
dent, will hold its convention at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, on June 5, 6 
and 7. A closed business meeting, fol- 
lowed by a luncheon, a conference of the 
club presidents and a musicale in the 
evening, in honor of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Glee Club, is the program for the 
first day. Tuesday morning will be de- 
voted entirely to the junior work, and 
younger artists will present a program. 
The Federation luncheon will follow, and 
in the evening there will be a concert 
by the Norfleet Trio and by Mary Ben- 
net, Beatrice Weller and Cosma McMoon. 
Most of the final day will be devoted to 
business, including new elections. In the 
evening, the closing program will be 
given by the New York Welsh Glee Club, 
with Sue Harvard, soprano, Carolyn 
Beebe, pianist, and Samuel Roberts, 
Welsh tenor, as soloist. 


National Organists Plan Convention in 
Chicago 

CHICAGO, May 29.—The Annual Con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Organists will be held this year in Chi- 
sago on Aug. 1, 2,3 and 4. The program 
committee has secured the co-operation 
of many well-known recitalists for the 
convention. Among the organists who 
will be heard are: Clarence Eddy, 
Charles M. Courboin, Rollo F. Maitland, 
Lynnwood Farnum, and Clarence A. 
Tufts. Addresses will be made by Paul 
E. Sabin of the Riverbank Laboratories; 
Peter C. Lutkin, dean of Northwestern 
University, and Felix Borowski, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Musical College. The 
headquarters of the convention will be 
at Kimball Hall. The officers of the 
Association are: Henry S. Fry, presi- 
dent; Reginald McAll, chairman of the 
executive committee; A. Campbell Wes- 
ton, treasurer, and Willard I. Nevins, 
secretary. 


SUMMER ADDRESS NOTICE 


UBSCRIBERS who desire MUSICAL AMERICA to follow them regularly 
during their vacation period should mail a card to the Circulation 


Department, giving their summer address, 


necessary. 


At least two weeks’ notice is 


WEEK BRINGS DROP 
IN SAILING LISTS 


Fewer Artists Leave as Sum- 
mer Advances—Many De- 
tained by Festivals 


The number of sailings from America 
during the past seven days showed a 
marked decline over the preceding three 
weeks. Many of those who sailed had 
been detained by late season concert and 
festival engagements. The French liner 
Paris carried a large party, among 
whom were Ernest Schelling, pianist, and 
his wife, who will spend the summer in 
Switzerland. The Paris also carried 
three members of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation, Constantin Nicolay, bass; 
Désiré Defrére, baritone, and Ulysses 
Lappas, tenor. Mr. Lappas is to sing at 
Ostend and Deauville, and will return 
for the Chicago season in the fall. 
J. A. Gauvin, concert manager, of 
Montreal, also sailed on the French liner. 

Christian Sinding, composer, who has 
been a member of the faculty of the East- 
man School of Music, went to Norway 
on the Bergensfjord to spend _ several 
weeks, On the Patria, bound: for Italy, 
sailed Salvatore de Stefano, harpist, who 
is scheduled to play at the Conservatories 
of Naples, Palermo, Rome and Florence. 
He will return in September. Theodore 
Spiering, violinist, was a passenger on 
the Seydlitz bound for Hamburg. The 
Adriatic carried Eleanor Painter, so- 
prano, and Lionel Mapleson, librarian of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

On the Orduna, Florence Easton, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan company, and 
her husband, Francis Maclennan, tenor, 
sailed for Germany, where they will sing 
at the Staatsoper in Berlin during the 
summer season. Rose Sutro, pianist, was 
a passenger on the Peninsula State bound 
for Central Europe to spend _ several 
weeks. Arthur Bergh, composer, sailed 
on the France to return in the fall. Mil- 
ton Weil, business manager of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, accompanied by his wife, sailed 
to spend the summer abroad. Arthur 
Hershmann, baritone and voice instructor 
at the Ziegler Institute, departed during 
the week for a European concert tour. 

The sole arrival was Leonora Sparkes, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, who returned from England after 
a visit of several weeks to her home. 





Mrs. Stillman Kelley to 
Head Rapidly-Growing 
Ohio State Federation 
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Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, Newly-Elected 
President of Ohio Federation of Music 
Clubs 


PUREME L, 
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Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, wife of 
the composer, whose studio is a _ pic- 
turesque feature of the Western College 
campus at Oxford, Ohio, was elected 
president of the State Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs at its recent convention in 
Granville. She takes office at an inter- 
esting stage in the history of the organ- 
ization, as it has grown with remarkable 
rapidity, the number ‘ef clubs having in- 
creased more than terifeld in the last 
four years. Mrs. Kelley is.chairman of 
the opera and orchestra section of A 
American music department of the Na- 
tional Federation, 
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“CHEREVICHKY” HAS 
AMERICAN PREMIERE 


Russian Opera Company Pre- 
sents Old Tchaikovsky 
Work in New York 


The Russian Opera Company gave 
Tchaikovsky’s “Cherevichky” its Ameri- 
can premiére on Thursday night of last 
week. A repetition of the work closed 
the up-town season of the company at 
the New Amsterdam Theater on Satur- 
day night, and on Monday Leo Feodo- 
roff’s singers moved to the Second Ave- 
nue Theater, to continue their New York 
activities in a neighborhood where the 
Russian tongue claims much more usage. 

The work, despite its musical defects 
and its verbal prolixity, proved to be 
the most entertaining of the four operas 
which the company has introduced to 
New York. The tale is so delightful, so 
full of broad folk humor, that the in- 
adequate performance brought to it by 
the adventurous visitors simply aroused 
the desire to hear it told with something 
approaching justice; or to hear it told in 
the version of Rimsky-Korsakoff. It is 
a tale of a witch who rides a broomstick 
and steals the moon; of a merry devil 


who needs must help a bashful lover 
when he finds his appendage twisted into 
a knot; of a capricious maiden who de- 
mands the cherevichky or little shoes 
such as the Czarina wears before she 
will smile upon her village sweetheart. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff had the gift of mu- 
sical humor to trick out the story that 
Gogol transcribes with unction. Tchai- 
kovsky merely succeeds in being his 
sombre and heavy self, and he is never 
so sombre as when the narrative calls 








Studio for rent by hour in refined, quiet 
home. 305 West 76th Street, New York. 

Carnegie Hall Studio for rent, June 20-Sept. 20. 
$175. Steinway Grand Piano. Address Box C. E. V., 


c/o MUSICAL AMERICA. 


WANTED by well-known violin- 
ist, a pedagogical position for the 
summer. Would also give recitals 
from time to time. 


Address: Violinist, Box G, 
MuSICAL AMERICA 





IMMEDIATE! 
ATTRACTIVELY FURNISHED 
STUDIO APARTMENT, Northern 
light, Murray Hill section, will subrent 
any. period, furnished or unfurnished. 
Moderate _ terms. Address %. i W., 
c/o Musical America. 








Australia, New Zealand, Honolulu 
INTERNATIONAL TOURS LTD. 
Capital $125,000 
Head Office, Sydney, Australia 
Organized for the purpose of bringing to 
Australasia the world’s greatest a e 
American Rep., L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Managing Director, FREDERIC SHIPMAN. Ad- 
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for the lightest touch. The best mo- 
ments are when folk-song holds sway in 
full richness, and fortunately there are 
many of these moments. 

In English the title of the opera is 
given as “Christmas Eve,” because it is 
on Christmas Eve that all the pother 
occurs. The subject was suggested by 
the Grand Duchess Helena Pavlovna in 
the seventies and a competition resulted. 
Tchaikovsky’s work, which won the prize, 
was originally known as “Wakula the 
Smith.” The composer gave much atten- 
tion to the score later on, and the opera 
was subsequently known as “Oxana’s 
Caprice.” In its revised form, and as 
“Cherevichky,” it was first given in Mos- 
cow in 1901. 

The orchestra was the greatest han- 
dicap to enjoyment of the performances 
last week. Vocally the honors went to 
the chorus, which competently reproduced 
the spirit of the folk tunes. Some of the 
individual performances were excellent. 
Nicholas Kosloff gave a very humorous 
character sketch of the Schoolmaster, 
and Vladimir Svetloff drew a consistent 
picture of the shy young man, Wakula. 
Leonid Gorlenko suggested the grinning 
Devil of folk-lore—horns-and tail and 
everything except pitchfork—more by 
virtue of his make-up than by histrionic 
facility. Marie Mashir brought her ac- 
customed manner to the part of Oxana 
and Valentina Valentinova was Sco- 
locka, the witch. David Tulchinoff evi- 
dently delighted in the réle of Tschub, 
an old Cossack, and Max Panteleeff had 
his vocal moments as the Minister. No 
one delighted the audience more than 
Karavaieff with his whirlwind peasant 
dance, but after it was all over one 
thought again of Mr. Kosloff. Our two 
major opera organizations made a “find” 
in Ina Bourskaya, who came to this 
country with the Russian Company. It 
is strange that no one has yet discovered 
this capital actor. He is that rare bird, 
an operatic comedian who is really funny. 

Michael Feveisky was the conductor 
concerned in the two presentations of 
“Cherevichky.” Repetitions of “The 
Czar’s Bride,” “The Snow Maiden,” “The 
Demon,” “Eugene Oniegin” and “Pique 
Dame” filled in the week. Nina Kos- 
chetz, as guest artist, sang in the first, 
third and last of these works. Follow- 
ing the season at the Second Avenue 
Theater the company may be heard at a 
summer park in the Bronx. At the end 
of July they go to Mexico with a guar- 
antee for six weeks. After this, a South 
American tour is contemplated. + 





VIOLINIST IN RECITAL 


Angelo Guiffrida Makes New York 
Début in Carnegie Hall 


Angelo Guiffrida, violinist, made his 
New York début in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of May 28 and presented a 
recital program of merit. Opening with 
the Sonata in E Minor by Veracini, he 
disclosed a full and suave tone and a 
technical equipment of considerable ex- 


cellence. 

The Mendelssohn Concerto was pre- 
sented, if not in impeccable style, with 
intonation accurate in the main and with 
flexibility in bowing. Other numbers in- 
cluded a composition by the artist, 
“Melodie;” a Gavotte in E. by Bach-Bur- 
meister; a Nocturne in A Minor by Luigi 
Romano, and the Paganini-Kreisler Ca- 
price No. 20. The program closed with 
the Vieuxtemps Fantasia “Appassion- 
ata,” Op. 35. Homer Laquarda was a 
conscientious and skillful accompanist. 

. R. M. K. 


SANO MARCOV HEARD 





Baritone Gives Song Recital in Town 
Hall 


Sano Marcov, baritone, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera, appeared in recital 
at the Town Hall on May 28. Mr. Mar- 
cov possesses a light voice, vibrant and 
used with excellent effect. Giordani’s 
“Caro Mio Ben” was warmly colored, and 
the aria, “Di Provenza” from “Traviata,” 
was sung with simplicity and charm. The 
“Cavatina” from “Faust” was given with 
dramatic expression and an encore was 
demanded. Other numbers included the 
“Evening Star” aria from “Tannhauser,” 
“Night” by Tchaikovsky and numbers 
by Finden and Oley Speaks. J. B. Gagli- 
ano provided discerning accompaniments. 


Ae 


Vera Curtis, soprano, was soloist with 
the Choral Art Society of Norwalk, 
Conn., on the evening of May 23. 





North-Eastern Sdngerbund Opens 
Twenty-fifth National Festiva: 





Great Audience Throngs Brooklyn Armory as Annual Sanger 
fest Is Resumed After Seven Years—Mayor Hylan We! 


comes 
Awarded 


HE twenty-fifth National Sangerfest 


of the North Eastern Sangerbund 
of America was opened formally with a 
gala concert in the Thirteenth Regiment 
Armory, Brooklyn, on the evening of 
May 28. The series of events, extending 
over three days, marked the resumption 
of these national festivals after seven 
years. Mayor John F. Hylan of New 
York was the guest of honor, and opened 
the session with an address of felicita- 
tion. A massed chorus of 5,000 male 
singers was conducted by Dr. Felix 
Jaeger of Brooklyn. The soloist was 
Johanna Gadski, soprano, and a sym- 
phony orchestra accompanied portions 
of the program. 

The events of the festival which held 
the greatest interest were the prize-sing- 
ing contests, held on the afternoons of 
May 28 and 29. The prizes were 
awarded at the session of Tuesday eve- 
ning, as follows: cities of the first class, 
to the Philadelphia organization, led by 
Emil F. Ulrich; cities of the second class, 
to the Bronx society, E. Oslander, con- 
ductor, and cities of the third class, to 
the Perth Amboy, N. J., organization, 
led by Carl Kapp. Full details of the 
competitions will be given in the next 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, 


The great Armory was decorated with® 


hundreds of American flags. The audi- 
tors on May 28 numbered more than 
10,000. The concert was opened with the 
“Rienzi” overture of Wagner, played by 
the festival orchestra, conducted by Dr. 
Jaeger. Immediately after this intro- 
ductory number the festival was formally 
opened by the president of the national 
organization, Major Carl Lentz, who 
was escorted to the platform by the 
festival president, Arno Greiner, and a 
delegation bearing the banner of the so- 
ciety. 

A stirring march accompanied the en- 
trance of Mayor Hylan and his party, 
who were welcomed with tumultuous ap- 
plause. Mr. Hylan welcomed the dele- 
gates of the various singing bodies. He 
referred to the power of music to pro- 
mote good-will and to make for better 
living conditions, and assured those pres- 
ent of the cordial sympathy of New 
York’s officials with any musical move- 
ment. In conclusion, Mayor Hylan ex- 
tended the hospitality of the city to the 
visitors. Cheers were given after the 


address. 
The concert was marked by the 





CAMILIERI CHORAL FORCES 
GIVE MEMORIAL PROGRAM 





People’s Liberty Ensemble, Assisted by 
Miss Chadderton and Dr. Merrill, 
Heard in Special Concert 


Under its leader, L. Camilieri, the 
People’s Liberty Chorus observed the 
approaching holiday with a memorial 


program on May 25, at the High School 
of Commerce, New York. Once more 
the work of the chorus was distinguished 
by immediate response to the enthusiasm 
of its conductor, and the interesting 
items of the evening were interpreted 
with spirited attack and fine cohesion. 
On the list of works was, first the Cheru- 
bim Song of Bortniansky, Camilieri’s 
own “Ah, Most High” and Gounod’s 
“Celestial Chorus.” Beethoven’s “Crea- 
tion Hymn,” “Come with Flowers” from 
“William Tell” and three more popular 
choruses, including Nevin’s “Bells of 
Shandon,” “Believe Me If All Those 
Endearing Young Charms” and Charles 
P. Scott’s new song, “Ole Uncle Moon,” 
completed the choral items, all well sung. 
Emily Roosevelt Chadderton, soprano, was 
assisting soloist, and her rich, finely sus- 
tained voice, afforded admirable inter- 
pretation to two groups in which figured 
“Un Del Di” from “Madama Butterfly” 
and songs by Dell’ Acqua, Salter and 
Curran, as well as the “Ave Maria” of 
Gounod, which she sang with especial 
success. Many encores were demanded 
by her listeners. The speaker of the eve- 
ning was Dr. William Pierson Merrill, a 
prominent clergyman, who talked on 
“The Influence of Music,” and em- 
phasized the fine accomplishments of the 
chorus. F. R. G. 


Visitors—Johanna Gadski Is 


Soloist—Prize 


spirited singing of the massed choir . 
5,000 delegates to the Sangerfest, whic 
gave a cappella Mendelssohn’s “O Hil! 
OQ Vales”; “Gothenzug,” by C. | 
Schmidt; several folk-songs; Nevin’ 
“The Rosary” and “Mighty Lak’ 
Rose,” and a composition by Dr. Jaege; 
“Anacreontic Song.” 

Mme. Gadski, in her arias from “Tann 
hiuser” and Beethoven’s “Fidelio,” dis 
closed again the power and color of voic 
which has been a characteristic of he: 
recent work in concert. The soloist gave 
great dramatic significance to her per 
formances of the Schubert “Erlkénig”’ 
and Strauss’ “Widmung.” “Briinnhilde’. 
Cry” was the encore. 

The orchestra, which accompanied the 
soloist, presented, with many excellence: 
of ensemble work, Liszt’s Second Hun 
garian Rhapsody; the Prelude to Act II! 
of Victor Herbert’s “Natoma,” and 
Rubinstein’s “Toreador and Andalouse.” 


Prize-Singing Program 


The session of Sunday afternoon was 
devoted to the first prize-singing events, 
including those of cities of the second 
and third classes. The organizations of 
the third class presented as the test num- 
ber “Sternennacht,” by Schulken. The 
singing societies participating were those 
from Perth Amboy, N. J., led by Car! 
Kapp; Atlantic City, led by Max Ost, 
and Lancaster, Pa., led by G. N. McHose. 
The organizations of the second class 
gave Seiber’s “Maiennacht.” There were 
from Queens County, N. Y., led by Otto 
Suess; Bronx County, N. Y., under E. 
Oslender, and Elizabeth, N. J., conducted 
by Hugo Steinbruch. 

The afternoon’s program included also 
the singing of several choral numbers 
by the Brooklyn Boys’ and Girls’ Chorus, 
led by E. Scharpf, and accompanied by 
a small orchestra. This organization 
gave creditably an arrangement of the 
“Bridal Chorus” from Wagner’s “Lohen- 
grin” and numbers by Kretschner and 


Vincent. 
R. M. K. 





Two Adler Pupils Heard 


August May, pianist pupil of Clarence 
Adler, was heard in joint recital with 
Lajos Shuk, ’cellist, in th. Battin High 
School Auditorium, Elizabeth, N. J., re- 
cently. In addition to appearing with 
Mr. Shuk in the Grieg Sonata for ’Cello 
and Piano, Op. 36, Mr. May played the 
Schumann Sonata in G Minor, Op. 22, 
and numbers by Bach-Liszt, Chopin, 
Liszt and one of his own compositions. 
Minna Rutenberg, also an Adler punil, 
gave a recital at the home of Mr. Adler 
recently. She was heard in Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 53, a Bach-Busoni Toccata 
and Fugue, and numbers by Chopin. 





MacDowell, Prokofieff, Copeland and 
Vogrich. 
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Musical America 


Representatives 


Wanted 


in territories which are at present 
unrepresented. Only persons of 
high integrity who know local musi- 
cal field intimately will be consid- 
ered. Liberal remuneration. Excel- 
lent opportunity to perform definite 
service in nation-wide constructive 


musical program. State details. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Certain well-meaning people have 
written me concerning the report re- 
cently cabled from Berlin that Artur 
Bodanzky is giving hearings in Vienna 
and Berlin to aspirants for an engage- 
ment at the Metropolitan. 

My correspondents seem all “het up” 
because Bodanzky is trying to get new 
talent in Germany and Austria when 
they consider it would be more proper 
if he made the endeavor here. Evi- 
dently these good people are unaware 
of the fact that hearings are constantly 
held at the Metropolitan during the sea- 
son, and that these hearings have already 
resulted in engagements being made by 
the management. 

Opportunities for an operatic début 
are still so limited in this country that 
[ agree with my correspondents that 
every possible chance should be given 
to the many talents that we have here. 
That, indeed, is one of the great prob- 
lems before us. I discussed the matter 
recently with that very capable, experi- 
enced and distinguished vocal teacher 
and operatic coach, W. S. Brady. 

We had foregathered for lunch. 
Among the first things I brought up 


was my conviction that the music 
teacher, especially the vocal teacher, did 
not always have a fair chance with his 
pupils, for the simple reason that he 
had no control over their private lives, 
that it was obvious that a girl who kept 
late hours, attended dances and other 
social entertainments, took little exer- 
cise, indeed led a life that exhausted 
her physical as well as such mental pow- 
ers as she might have, was in very poor 
shape to profit by the work of the 
teacher. 

Brady agreed with me, but he said 
there was a difficulty in the way, a diffi- 
culty that he had experienced in the 
cone of his many years of devoted 
work, 

“What’s the difficulty?” said I. 

“To be frank,” said he, “the difficulty 
arises from the fact that the average 
American girl resents anything like 
criticism of her private affairs and that 
Ss why she has often been the subject 
of adverse criticism on the part of for- 
eign musicians, who, while praising her 
talent and her brightness of mind, have 
insisted that Miss America is not as 
devoted to study and is not as serious 
in her work in preparing for a public 
career as the average foreign girl.” 

Brady then spoke of the difference be- 
tween the students who come to the mu- 
sic teacher, whether for vocal or instru- 
mental lessons, in that those who had 
talent, ambition and were willing to 
work often had little or no means, and 
even if the teacher was willing to trust 
them for lessons for future repayment, 
‘lacked the financial means to make a 
debut under conditions that made for 
success. Then there were the others who 
had the means, maybe had some talent, 
ut they were not disposed to devote 
the time or the energy to the serious 
ork necessary for a career, if that ca- 
eer was to mean something more than 


U 
\\ 


y 


a début and some favorable newspaper 


tices, 
Brady and I agreed that to prepare 
r a career in these days meant having 


the physical strength to sustain the ar- 


‘uous strain and a large répertoire, 


whether for opera or concert work. That 
meant time as well as work and strenu- 
ous application. 

“However,” said Brady, “the really 
great problem before us teachers is when 
we have an exceptional talent and it 
is ready, how are we going to bring 
it out? The opportunities here are very 
much limited not only in opera but even 
on the concert stage, and. as one of our 
leading critics said recently, ‘Well- 
financed and socially backed mediocrity 
is crowding real talent off the stage.’ 
That is, to-day, America’s one great 
problem with regard to her own talent; 
how to get it started on a_ successful 
career.” 

In regard to this I said that one mis- 
take made by so many aspirants was 
that they insisted on making a frontal 
attack on New York instead of starting 
more or less humbly in districts where 
they were known and where they could 
command a certain amount of support 
not only from friends and acquaintances 
but from the press, and then gradually 
working up till they were ready to come 
to New York with a certain amount of 
backing and prestige which they had 
themselves won. 

I instanced the case of a young girl 
whose mother had come to me some years 
ago. Both were bent upon giving poor 
Gatti sleepless nights till he had engaged 
the girl for the Metropolitan. Finding 
out what the girl’s répertoire was, how 
long she had studied and what experi- 
ence she had, I told her frankly that 
she was not ready for the Metropolitan 
even if Gatti was ready to take her. She 
would probably get a few minor roles 
and eat her heart out waiting for some- 
thing important to fall into her lap. So 
I suggested that she go right back home 
and cease calling upon her father, who 
was a business man depriving himself 
of comforts and even necessities to keep 
‘her going, that she should give a con- 
cert and sell the tickets herself, or work 
for some charity; that she should give 
music in the factories and among the 
poor, and when she had won fame in 
her own town to go to the next and 
gradually extend her operations till state 
after state knew her and acclaimed her. 

This was one of the instances where 
my advice was taken. By interesting 
herself in music for the people, by sing- 
ing wherever she had an opportunity, 
she is already well known, and, with 
the experience that she has gained and 
the backing she has won for herself, 
she will be able before very long to come 
to New York and make a _ successful 
debut here as the crown of her career 
instead of*it being the first step. 

This brings me to say that even a 
successful début in New York, or Bos- 
ton, or Chicago is nothing unless you 
are prepared to follow it right up and 
use it to advantage. That means money, 
a manager, good publicity work and a 
tremendous strain and struggle for some 
time till the turning point has_ been 
reached. 

Meanwhile, let me not forget that in 
the interest of some of his talented pu- 
pils, Brady, after he follows our dead 
friend Bispham in the summer course at 
the Chicago Conservatory of Music, is 
going to Europe. He says that it is 
time we had a little reciprocity in this 
matter. He is going to get some of 
the European managers to give his 
picked talents a chance to show what 
they can do. 

x  * 

So the Cincinnati people have gone 
and done it; that is to say, instead of 
taking an American to succeed Ysaye, 
they have engaged Fritz Reiner of Hun- 
gary. Reiner has already won some repu- 
tation as a musician in Central Europe. 
He must be now in the early thirties. 
He has done some opera conducting in 
Budapest and Dresden and has composed 
a string quartet and some songs. Re- 
cently, he has been living in Dresden. 

The question that I would ask is sim- 
ply this—while it is true that this young 
man has had some experience in opera 
conducting and has composed a few 
pieces of merit, does that entitle him to 
come over here and lead a great sym- 
phony orchestra, and are we not again 
proclaiming to the world that there is 
so little musical ability in this country 
that, when it comes to replacing a great 
musician as the head of a leading sym- 
phony orchestra, we have to go to Eu- 
rope and pick up a talented young opera 
conductor? 

Think it over! 

e 2 ew 

When it has been suggested, owing 
to the general discredit into which the 
Germans and even German music fell 
in this country during the war, that 
the Italians and the French have seized 
the opportunity for propaganda for their 
own music, people have been inclined to 
smile. They didn’t dream that there were 





such activities, but it is true neverthe- 
less. That the French have been very 
‘energetic in making their own music 
better known here is a well-established 
fact. 

All you have to do is to read some 
of the French newspapers on the subject. 
How serious the French are in this mat- 
ter is shown by the report that only 
recently Loretta Higgins, a young Amer- 
ican soprano, narrowly missed a chance 
of making a début with the French 
Opéra Comique, which is giving several 
French operas at the International Fes- 
tival at Zurich, because she had refused 
to take a French name. 

Miss Higgins, you know, was chosen 
by Albert Wolff to sing a part in “Lou- 
ise,” but the government in this case 
put a kibosh on the proposition on the 
ground that the tour which the company 
was making was primarily planned in 
the interests of French propaganda, and 
it was pointed out by the representa- 
tive of the French Ministry of Fine 
Arts that the young singer’s name could 
never pass in Switzerland as being 
French. 

When the question came up for dis- 
cussion, Wolff, who has a lovely sense 
of humor, suggested a compromise by 
dropping the final “s” from the young 
lady’s name. So Miss Higgins has been 
“curtailed” and will sing as Loretta 
Higgin. 

Reminds me of the story told years 
ago as to how our well-known and popu- 
lar American tenor, Richard Martin, was 
changed into “Riccardo.” This was done 
when he was first singing in Italy. 
Waking up one morning when he was 
to make his début, he found the streets 
placarded with the announcement of his 
singing not as Richard Martin but as 
Riccardo Martin. When he protested, 
the manager told him that it was per- 
fectly useless for him to believe that 
he could make a success as Richard, 
and he ought to be grateful that he was 
allowed to keep the Martin. That is 
how our tenor became Riccardo Martin. 

*K so aK 


So the Chicago Opera will no longer 
be under a single director but under the 
direction of a committee. This is a 
good deal on the lines of the Russian 
Opera that has been playing at the New 
Amsterdam. The Russians have a soviet 
to run things, with the result that a 
large amount of time is consumed with 
talk, though the Chicago committee will 
differ from the soviet of the Russians, 
for that committee represents, accord- 
ing to the announcement, “the business, 
musical, technical and money-spending 
sides of opera.” With the Russian soviet 
system, the chorus girl and the ballet 
dancer have just as much to say as the 
tenor and the bass, not to forget the 
conductor. And they miss no opportu- 
nity to say what they think. 

Among the announcements for the 
next season in Chicago is that Claudia 
Muzio, formerly identified with the Met- 
ropolitan, will be a member of the com- 
pany. 

Some of us did not understand why 
Muzio got so little show last season at 
the Metropolitan, but she certainly had 
her opportunities previously and made 
the most of them. To-day she is with- 
out question one of the most talented 
prima donnas on the operatic stage, and, 
let me add to that, a mighty fine speci- 
men of womanhood. You don’t read 
about her eccentricities, you never hear 
any scandals connected with her. She 
lives with her mother and enjoys the 
friendship of some of the finest people. 

mK ca ok 

Every now and then in musical cir- 
cles you hear somebody talk about the 
Leschetizky method of piano playing. 
Leschetizky didn’t have any method. As 
Leschetizky once said, it is impossible 
to have a method for the reason that 
the hands of players are different, the 
temperaments are different, mentality is 
different. How can you have a method 
to apply to all? 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler was one of 
Leschetizky’s pupils. When she returned 
to this country she told us quite frankly 
that Leschetizky didn’t have any method, 
that all the talk about it was pure non- 
sense. 

There is another great teacher who 
has no method, as it is called. That 
is Leopold Auer, who has turned out 
so many violin geniuses. Auer told me 
personally that in teaching he did his 
utmost to preserve the individuality of 
each pupil. He suggested, he corrected, 
he advised from his vast experience, but 
he never endeavored to reduce his pupils 
to be pale copies of Leopold Auer. This 
alone shows he is truly great. 

* * * 

Some time ago it was reported that 
Rodman Wanamaker had sent Mayor 
Hylan a letter of resignation as Chair- 





Viafora’s Fen Studies 
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From a School Miss of Poland to “The 
Girl of the Golden West” Is a Far Cry. 
But Rosa Raisa Has Made It a Very 
Musical One. Having Portrayed Many 
Diversified Characters with Notable Sue- 
cess, What Was More Natural Than 
That She Should Sing “Minnie”? For 
Good Measure, Mme. Raisa Also Added 
“Elizabeth” in “Tannhiuser” to Her 
Répertoire Last Season 





man of the Mayor’s Committee on the 
Permanent Memorial that was proposed 
to perpetuate the memory ‘of those of 
our boys who died in the great world 
war. It was also suggested at the time 
that Mr. Wanamaker, who is a very 
public-spirited and popular man, sent in 
his resignation because of Mayor Hy- 
lan’s indorsement of Chamberlain Ber- 
olzheimer’s plan for a People’s Temple 
of Music, Art and Drama, which Mr. 
Wanamaker considered nullified the 
work that he had done with his com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Wanamaker stated that’ the 
Mayor’s committee now has before it a 
recommendation from the Fine Arts 
Iederation of New York for the re- 
arrangement of Madison Square and the 
erection of a memorial to commemorate 
the patriotic activities which took place 
there during thé war and after the 
armistice; also a suggestion from Vic- 
tory Hall, Incorporated, that this asso- 
ciation merge with the Mayor’s com- 
mittee. 

This makes it incumbent upon me to 
say that there have been various pro- 
posals for a _ soldiers’ memorial. One 
was to make permanent the very hand- 
some arch which was put up on Fifth 
Avenue and Twenty-seventh Street at 
the time that our boys returned from 
the war. Then Mr. Berolzheimer had a 
plan which involved the purchase by the 
city of Madison Square Garden for a 
great center of music with a musical 
conservatory. 

Then there was a memorial committee 
at the head of which was the veteran, 
General Wingate, which proposed to put 
up a big building on the vacant land 
near the Grand Central Depot, for the 
preliminaries of which it is said nearly 
half a million was spent. A_ public 
appeal was to be made for twenty mil- 
lions, but it was put off from time to 
time, owing to the general conditions of 
business. 

Amid all these various plans, the one 
of Mr. Berolzheimer has found the most 
favor. It has been indorsed by the 
Mayor and a bill has been passed by 
both branches of the legislature and 
signed by Governor Miller. The bill 
calls for the purchase by the city of 
considerable real estate for a People’s 
Temple of Music, Art and Drama. It 
would seem that this proposal is the 
one which looks most likely to be car- 
ried through. It would certainly appear 
as if the Mayor and his immediate politi- 
cal friends are more in favor of this 
plan than any that have been so far 
proposed. 

Incidentally, let me say that later de- 
velopments show that the Mayor and 


[Centinued on page 8] 
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Mr. Wanamaker are just as good friends 
as ever, and that Mr. Wanamaker’s 
resignation was due to the fact that he 
desired to relieve the Mayor of any pos- 
sible embarrassment and leave him free 
to act in any way that he wishes. This 
is exactly what one would expect from 
a man of Mr. Wanamaker’s high char- 
acter and well-known desire to serve the 
public in any way within his power. 

It would.be a good thing if Mr. Berolz- 
heimer would ‘gather to the support of 
his plan all the other activities and get 
them to work harmoniously with him. 
Then we might be assured that the long- 
dreamed-of People’s Palace would be a 
reality within a few years. 

* * * 


Various people have written me ex- 

ressing their horror that Caruso’s body 
is still on view in an Italian cemetery, 
in a coffin with a glass lid. They con- 
sider that terrible. 

In the first place, it is customary for 
the Italians to preserve their dead. If 
you go into the catacombs in Palermo 
in Sicily you will find a large collection 
of the defunct stored away. You will 
find a similar condition in Desteest. It 
is rather gruesome, ’tis true, but it is 
the custom of the country. If I am 
correctly informed, a mausoleum is be- 
ing built for Caruso’s remains, but this 
will not be finished till July. 

Somebody reports that a were no 
flowers on the':coffin. There have been 
plenty, but: they probably have been re- 
moved: by souvenir hunters. 

The thousands who knew and loved 
Caruso may be assured that a suitable 
resting place has been found for him, 
and that it will be worthy of him, worthy 
of his reputation and also worthy of his 
native land, which has always been re- 
nowned for the beauty, grace and artis- 
tic character of its monuments to the 
dead. 

Were you ever in that wonderful ceme- 
tery in Genoa? 

* * * 


The League of Music Students seems 
to be growing apace and before long 
will be an established institution. Earle 
Tuckerman, the well-known baritone, 
writes me of an incident connected with 
the recent memorial concert in honor of 
our dead friend, Hans Kronold, the vir- 
tuoso ’cellist. 

It appears that a few hours prior to 
the concert the committee found there 
would be some seats left over and got 
in touch with Mr. Shera, President of 
the Music Students’ League, and offered 
him a block of seats for the League mem- 
bers, which offer Mr. Shera accepted. 
After a conference with John M. Fulton, 
the treasurer of the Kronold concert, 
who is also interested in the Lighthouse 
for the Blind, the Students’ League in 
appreciation of the Kronold concert sent 
a large number of tickets to the Light- 
house for their benefit concert which 
was given a few days after the Kronold 
affair. Thus a considerable number of 
the blind attended the Students’ concert 
to their great pleasure. 

This little instance shows the growing 
spirit of good will which is coming up 
among our young musical folks and ar- 
gues well for the future. These are the 
days when we all need to get together, 
appreciate one another, help one another. 
If we don’t, the world war has taught 


us nothing. 
” * * 


You may remember that I told you 
that when Lloyd George gets worried to 
death in his endeavor to conduct the 
affairs of Great Britain as well as of 
the rest of the world, he hies himself 
back to his home town in Wales and 
plays hymns on the organ. When affairs 
are very desperate, he invites in his 
neighbors to sing with him so that he 
may forget his troubles. 

Now it appears that there is another 
man who has come very much before 
the public of late who consoles himself 
in a similar manner and that is George 
Tchitcherin, the Soviet Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs, who was the head of 
the volcanic Bolshevik delegation at 
Genoa, which gave Lloyd George and 
the French delegation and others so 
much trouble; in fact, almost brought 
about heart failure. 

It seems that Tchitcherin, who is, by 
the bye, or used to be, an aristocrat, 
learned to play the flute and the piano 
in his earlier boyhood, so now when he 
wants to get himself into a condition 
to meet the great diplomats he goes to 
the piano and after that takes up the 
flute. Well, it is only another instance 


of what an important réle music plays 
in our human affairs. 
a a * 

Our friend, John F. Raftery, who gets 
up a page of illustrated information for 
the New York American every day, has 
just discovered that Minnie Egener, the 
dark-eyed soprano of the Metropolitan, 
was raised and went to school in the old 
neighborhood formerly known as “Hell’s 
Kitchen.” Thus does merit find its way 
even out of hell. Many go there—not 
all emerge. 

By the bye, dear Raftery printed a 
picture of your editor the other day 
which must have been taken something 
like forty years ago. I wonder where 
he got it. 
+ * * 

Jeritza has been getting a great ova- 
tion at the Vienna Opera House. So 
great was the excitement that a parterre 
box cost 75,000 crowns, but that only 
amounts to ten dollars in our money. 

Apropos of her appearance, the critic 
of one of the Viennese papers is out 
with a protest of disgust. The reason 
for his outbreak is that the National 
Opera Company should not tolerate the 
conduct of a claque master even on 
such nights when the spectators them- 
selves are fully capable of taking care 
of the applause. So, you see, one of 
the troubles which we have in New York, 
they also have “over there.” 


It is evidently not popular in these 
days to sing “Deutschland uber Alles,” 
even if you are on a ship of the North 
German Lloyd. This was shown when 
a number of the first-class passengers 
were enjoying their rest and their little 
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‘“‘Musical America’s 
Surveys Nation’s 


glass in the smoking room. Captain 
Fritz Von Falkenhayn, son of the late 
Chief-of-Staff of the German Army, rose 
and, under the inspiration of a good 
dinner and some real wine, began sing- 
ing “Deutschland uber Alles,” on which 
the passengers, who were mostly Ger- 
mans, stood up. Three Americans re- 
fused to rise. One of them was a lady. 
The result was a row. Von Falkenhayn 
threw his empty glass at the Americans. 

The report does not state the extent 
of Von Falkenhayn’s injuries, but it is 
to be hoped that he had recovered when 
he landed here. He is reported to be 
anxious to find a job in an automobile 
factory. Evidently the distinguished 
scion of the former German Chief-of- 
Staff has not yet awakened to the fact 
that the war is over, and that Germany 


did not win it. oo 

A good many people are interested in 
knowing who it is who supports the 
free concerts by the Goldman Band on 
the green at Columbia University dur- 
ing the summer. These concerts have 
become an integral part of the summer 
musical life of New York. Sometimes 
as many as ten to fifteen thousand peo- 
ple gather together to listen to good 
music. 

The band is supported by voluntary 
subscription, and the most prominent 
people who are interested are such pub- 
lic-spirited persons as Mrs. Daniel Gug- 
genheim, Mrs. Simon Frankel, Thomas 
F. Ryan, Murry Guggenheim, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., Philip Berolzheimer, the 
Chamberlain, Mrs. E. H. Harriman, Mrs. 
Helen Hartley Jenkins, Mrs. M. R. Ham- 
bur, Mrs. William C. Potter, Mrs. Clar- 
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| bys compact and handy format, the 1922 
edition of MusICcCAL AMERICA’S GUIDE, 
as compiled by John C. Freund, editor 
of MusicaAL AMERICA and The Music 
Trades, epitomizes the musical activi- 
ties of the continent. Amended, aug- 


mented, enlarged, it represents a distinct 
advance over the first edition of THE 
GUIDE, which was acclaimed the country 
over as: filling a long-felt want when it 
was published in 1921. The new volume, 
which has just been issued, is in size, 
form, typography and contents a com- 
panion for the one issued a year ago, 
but contains 306 pages as compared to 
262 in the earlier book. Omissions and 
errors inevitably incidental to the colla- 
tion of material for the first volume have 
been corrected and the book bears every 
evidence of having been prepared with 
the most painstaking thoroughness, and 
with accuracy as to the facts as the 
prime consideration. 

As a reference volume it should be in- 
valuable. State by state and city by city, 
the musical resources of the United 
States and of Canada are marshalled in 
array. For any given city, there is a 
list of local managers and others who 
engage artists; of music clubs and cho- 
ral societies, with their officers named; 
of auditoriums, with their capacities, 
and of leading music dealers. But as 
the name of the volume indicates, it is 
more than a reference book, it is a guide. 
Railroads and hotels are listed. The 
population of each city, a small point, 
but one of considerable importance to 
those who are planning tours, is set 
forth. 

There is a separate list of orchestras 
and their conductors, occupying five 
pages, which was not contained in the 
earlier issue of THE GUIDE. More than 
100 Festivals, with their dates, are listed, 
in itself a valuable epitome of musical 
enterprise. From New York to Cali- 
fornia and from Maine to Florida, the 
music critics and reviewers of the daily 
press are named, information never 
available to the musical profession until 
MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE was under- 
taken. The conservatories of the United 
States and the various music schools are 
enumerated, state by state, and require 
thirteen pages of the book. Public school 
music supervisors for the entire country 
are named, and in most instances their 
personal addresses are given. 

Aside from this digest of musical re- 
sources, THE “rUIDE is of value in an 
advisory capacity. There are eight well- 
written articles, brief, to the point and 
frankly worded, which deal with topics 
of salient interest. One is devoted to 
“Developing Your City as a Musical 
Center,” another to “Entering the Con- 
cert Field.” A third discusses “A New 
York Début” and presents, figures on 


what it costs. “Travel Hints for the 
Artist” and “Securing Publicity” are the 
subjects of two other articles. “Musical 
Managers and How They _ Operate,” 
“The Phonograph as an Educational 
Force,” and “Musical Education in 
America” are dealt with in others. The 
student here finds advice as to a course 
of study. The recital aspirant is given 
the facts as to the outlay required for 
a first appearance in New York. Club 
members and civic workers are aided in 
the problem of building up the music 
of their community. 

Not the least valuable, from a refer- 
ence viewpoint, are the advertisements, 
which are carefully indexed. They solve 
almost all of the questions continually 
arising as to under whose management 
the various artists are, and whether they 
are available for the coming season. 
THE GUIDE is for the manager, the artist, 
the local agent or impresario, the music 
club, the student and the newspaper 
office. It should be in every public 
library. It is a mine of facts nowhere 
else available. 


JUDSON IN NEW POST 








Takes Office as N. Y. Philharmonic Man- 
ager—New Works to Be Played 


Arthur Judson, recently appointed 
manager of the New York Philharmonic, 
to succeed Felix F. Leifels, has com- 
menced his active duties in that capacity. 
It is announced that the headquarters of 
the Philharmonic will remain in Carnegie 
Hall. The personnel of the orchestra is 
complete, with few changes from that of 
last season. The schedule of concerts is 
also similar to that of the season just 
ended. New compositions of interna- 
tional interest will be presented by Josef 
Stransky and Willem Mengelberg. Un- 
der the supervision of Henry Hadley, 
who will examine manuscripts of Ameri- 
can works for recommendation to the 
Society, native compositions will occupy 
an important place on these programs. 
D. E. Porter, publicity representative of 
the Philharmonic, has been appointed 
assistant manager to Mr. Judson. 





Pittsfield Musicians Organize Society for 
Students 


PITTSFIELD, MAss., May 27.—A Con- 
cert Society has recently been organized 
in this city to promote musical interest 
among young students and to give an op- 
portunity for the performance of the 
works of the master composers. The 
society holds weekly meetings at the 
home of its members. The officers are: 
Arthur Rosenbaum, president; Hilde- 
garde Hillberg, vice-president; Pauline 
Destremps, secretary, and Ella Powell, 
treasurer. . Ulysses Buhler is the honor- 
ary president. M. E. MILLER. 


ence Millhiser and Felix Warburg. | 
sides these, there are a large num! 
whose contributions are from five to : 
dollars. 
* * ~ 
Marie Ehlers in Chicago wants 

thousand dollars. She says she ne 
the money, as she is suffering from w) 
is called “diarthrosistis.” Perhaps , 


never heard of that particular dises . 


before, but in the suit which. she } 
brought against Ernie Young, a t! 
atrical promoter, she states that she | 
contracted this disease and that, sir 
she got it, her limbs and body quiy , 
whenever she hears jazz. 

According to her, Young required }, , 
to “execute many contortions, convo 
tions, distortions and gyrations asso 
ated with modern dancing aberratio; 
particularly twisting and writhing «; 
the hips and shivering and convulsiny 
of the shoulders.” That is how Mari. 
says she got “diarthrosistis” and, ha 
ing it, she is also, according to her con 
piaint, “peculiarly sensitive to soniferou. 
instruments, suggestive of the accentu 
ated syncopation of a jazz orchestra. 
which incites her involuntarily and w 
consciously to wiggle and revolve.” 

The tendency to wriggle and revolve 
was known before the introduction of 
jazz. It was not then called “diarthro 
sistis,” but just plain “St. Vitus’ Dance.” 


says your 
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John Barnes Wells to 
Close Season in June 
After Many Engagements 
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John Barnes Wells, Tenor 


Various engagements have been ful- 
filled this season by the American tenor, 
John Barnes Wells. On April 19 he 
was soloist with the Guido Chorus in 
Buffalo, N. Y., his third appearance with 
that club, and again sang in that city 
on May 3 in a concert with Irene Wil- 
liams, soprano, for the Buffalo Club. 
On April 27 he was soloist with the 
University Glee Club of New York, on 
May 4 with the Singers’ Club in Cleve 
land, making his twelfth solo appearance 
with this organization. On May 9 he 
sang for the Woman’s Club of Mont 
clair, N. J., and on May 12 at the con 
cert of the Bronx Musical Societies, 
Gerald Reynolds, conductor, at Evander 
Childs High School. During the present 
season he was heard twice in Albany, 
once as soloist with the Mendelssoh: 
Club, and twice in Utica. 

Mr. Wells is now completing his cor 
cert season and at the end of June hi 
will go with his family to Roxbury) 
N. Y., where he will spend the vacatio! 
months as in other years. In his con 
certs this season he has sung wit! 
marked success many of his own songs 
which have won him a place among 
American song composers through thei! 
deft treatment of light and humorou 
verse. His new song, “Mulberry Tree,” 
has been used on many programs this 
season. In a choral version, made by 
Howard Barlow, it was sung at thé 
Charlotte, N. C., Festival concert on 
May 2 by the mixed chorus, and on May 
15 .by the Riverdale, N. Y., Choral So- 
ciety under Mr. Barlow's baton. 
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Artists Have Themselves to 
Blame for Unfavorable Re- 
views, Says American Pian- 
ist — Average Recitalist 
Wholly Unprepared at Time 
of Début—Lack of Ideals 
Among Students — Réper- 
toire Neglected—Self-Criti- 
cism—American Audiences 
and Protection of the Native 
Product 


Ae critics, long the targets 
of abuse, have now a champion in 
Frederic Dixon, the American pianist. 
Mr. Dixon’s début was one of the sur- 
prises of last season. Coming from the 
Middle West practically unheralded, his 
success was noteworthy even in a season 
crowded with foreign celebrities. 
‘Numerous young pianists complain of 
the attitude of the critics,” says Mr. 
Dixon, “but after years of association 
with musicians and students, I have seen 


that the great trouble lies with the ar- 
tists themselves. The average young ar- 
tist who makes his début does not realize 
that he is actually unprepared, and that 
he comes before the public as an imma- 
ture artistic product. Then when the 
critics point out his failings, he blames 
them for their lack of insight. 

“In the many years I have spent 


@around New York, studying and listen- 


ing to other persons’ studies, it has 
shocked me to find how few ideals the 
average music student brings to his work. 
Believing that teachers can give him the 
ability to play well, he fiits from one to 
another in a search for some shorter 
road to accomplishment, some more rapid 
way of attaining perfection. This ar- 
tistic impatience prevents him from set- 


ating down to real work and solving 


thoroughly the musical problems which 
present themselves. 
“When I came to New York I began 


sto study under Rafael Joseffy, but I had 
ghad only a few lessons from him when 


he died. I realized that I could take ad- 
vantage of his teachings myself. I an- 
alyzed his methods, adopted those which 
were useful to me and changed others 
Fortunately 
in the West I had had a teacher, who, 
though he had neglected my technique, 
had given me the stimulus of good musi- 
taste, and this served me in fine 
stead. With these aids, I set to work, 


Band save for ten inspiring lessons from 


Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler in Chicago last 
season, I have taught myself. 

“During these years I have concerned 
but not 
in the usual way. I do not believe in 
poring over technical studies. I gener- 
ally spend about fifteen or twenty min- 
utes a day on technical exercise, and the 
rest of the time I devote wholly to my 
‘epertoire. In every piano composition 
there are sufficient technical problems to 
vercome, and if a student devotes him- 
self seriously to solve these, so that they 
ecome second nature, he is gaining as 
nuch from them as from purely technical 
‘xercises, Besides the technical prob- 
‘ems solved in one work will not neces- 
sarily apply to another work, and hence 
Pt is essential to work out clearly and 





Frederick Dixon Takes U 
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p Lance for Critic 


Frederic Dixon, American Pianist 


thoroughly every digital conundrum of a 
composition. 


Working Up a Répertoire 


“Another point grievously neglected is 
that of répertoire. Ask a student what 
works he has at his fingers’ ends, and 
generally he will recite a list of composi- 
tions which means at the most two and 
a half hours’ playing, perhaps two pro- 
grams. His knowledge of concertos is 
usually limited to two, the Grieg and the 
Liszt. Before going to Mme. Bloomfield- 
Zeisler I had gone over twelve programs 
and was able to play about ten for her. 


As to concertos, I have learned seven 
and am now working on two more. And, 
furthermore, I would emphasize what 


knowing a concerto means; it does not 
mean going over the piano part and learn- 
ing it measure for measure in proper 
time, though that, of course, is necessary. 
It also entails being thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the orchestral part and 
knowing by heart, if possible, the entire 
piano transcription of the orchestral 
score. If pianists can read the score, as 
they should be able to, they should hear 
other artists play the concerto and fol- 
low it closely with the score before them. 

“The length of the program at the 
début, or any recital, is an important 
point. In his eagerness to have variety 
the recitalists will have a program far 
too long for sustained interest. He 
either chooses a program of ‘sure-fire’ 
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A New Song ty OLEY SPEAKS 


Poem by Robert Louis Stevenson 


MR. SPEAKS scores again here. It is a rollicking, vigorous 
song of the open, with the tang of fresh air and freedom, 
and a vista of hills, valleys, woods and blue sky enfolded in its 
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color. 


Essentially for men singers, it is virtually certain of a 


place on the concert programs of many of our most prominent 


artists. 


ligh in C, Medium in Bb, Low in Ab 
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favorites, or else a long, lugubrious list 
such as befits a graduation recital at a 
conservatory. Fifty-five minutes of ac- 
tual playing is sufficient for any recital, 
and without losing variety, the artist 
may get a discriminating list of works 
to present. 


Self-Criticism Needed 


“It is essential, above all, that the stu- 
dent acquire honest self-criticism, and 
that he does not deceive himself about 
his work. He should give one teacher 
the chance to instruct him, before rush- 
ing off to another. He should also re- 
alize that it is not up to the teacher to 
achieve success for him but a matter 
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artists who make Victor Records. 
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Study with John McCormack 
through his Victor Records 


Listening to his interpretations on the 
Victrola, you can benefit by the great 
tenor’s masterful rendition of many of the 
world’s most famous compositions. 
can repeat any part of any selection until 
you are thoroughly familiar with his 
methods of vocalization. 

Any dealer in Victor 
products will gladly play 
any McCormack records for you. 
catalog with photographs of the world’s greatest 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. ( 
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himself. It is equally 
ridiculous for the American student to 
feel that he cannot acquire the best . 
training in this country at present.” 

According to Mr. Dixon, however, there 
is one point upon which American ar- 
tists have grounds for complaint. “Con- 
siderable blame falls upon the audiences, 
not the critics, for their attitudes toward 
their native musicians. Managers tell 
me that if our own artists are to 
be a success with audiences throughout 
the country, their art must be twice as 
good as the foreigner’s. In the first place 
audiences are skeptical about the native 
musician. Besides this, they will not 
pay to hear an American artist, and 
hence the American artist in general re- 
ceives a smaller fee than the foreigner, 
which strikes me as distinctly unfair. 
In a country which concerns itself with 
the protection of the native product, this 
is an interesting commentary, and one 
which it would be well for us to think 
over and try to remedy.” 

Besides his engagements through the 
country, Mr. Dixon next season is to 
give three recitals in New York. 

F. R. GRANT. 


entirely up to 





Schumann Heink Sings for Legion on 
Decoration Day 


Just returned from a remarkable sea- 
son’s tour, Ernestine Schumann Heink, 
contralto, sang under the auspices of 


the local branch of the American Legion 
at Hempstead, L. I., in the High School 
Auditorium on Decoration Day evening, 
May 30. Unusual means were employed 
to advertise the event. Aviators from a 
nearby government aviation field flew 
over the surrounding towns, dropping 
announcements of the concert broadcast. 
Mme. Schumann Heink’s program in- 
cluded three opera arias and two groups 
of American songs which she has made 
famous, including Ward Stephens: “Have 
You Seen Him in France?” and Frank 
La Forge’s “Flanders Requiem.” 
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Schmitz to Visit Europe After Master 
Class in Chicago 

E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, is ending 
an active season, preparatory to going 
to Chicago, where he is to hold a five 
weeks’ master class session. During the 
season he gave more than twelve recitals 
in New York City alone. On Thursday 
afternoon, May 18, Mr. Schmitz gave a 
recital at the Woman’s Club in East 
Orange, N. J. Many children and youny 
students were in the audience and the 
pianist delivered explanatory comments 
on his program for their benefit. The 
Key Club of New York gave a farewell 
reception to Mr. Schmitz on Saturday, 
May 20, in the Carnegie Hall studio of 
Miss Bisbee. Mr. Schmitz will sail for 
Europe in July and will not return to 
America until the end of December. 
During the fall he will tour in England, 
France, Belgium, Spain and Switzerland. 
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Music in the Publie Schools 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Thank you very much for your fine 
editorial on music in the public schools. 

I appreciate very much your attitude 
toward what I like to think of as democ- 
racy in music education, and your edi- 
torials, together with the fine attitude 
that your paper has taken with regard 
to news relating to school and community 
music, have played a very important 
part in bringing this comparatively new 
movement to the attention of the pro- 
fessional musicians. They are often so 
busy with their affairs that they do not 
realize that there is in progress at this 
moment in America the most remarkable 
movement in the direction of populariz- 
ing and democratizing an art in the whole 
history of the world. 

Of course, I know that there are many 
musicians who scoff at the idea of music 
for all the people, but the more I see of 
music in the public schools, and the more 
I think of the whole matter, the more 
strongly I feel that this is a perfectly 
tremendous thing, and that if we can 
but send into the schools strong and ca- 
pable musicians who are as good orga- 
nizers as the rest of the public school 
people are, there is absolutely no limit 
to what may be done. 

Thanking you again and with kind 
regards. KARL W. GEHRKENS. 
Pres., Supervisors’ National Conference. 

Oberlin Conservatory, 

Oberlin, Ohio, May 20, 1922. 
at at 


Appreciation from an Authority 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In the May issue of MUSICAL AMERICA 
I read a tribute to Mr. Freund by the 
editor of an English musical journal. 
I am writing to add a personal word to 
that tribute. 

In my own field I have been trying 
for more than thirty years to build up 
true music education in the United 
States, working most of the time under 
discouraging circumstances. During this 
time I have watched Mr. Freund’s efforts 
for a better appreciation of American 
musical activities and his willingness to 
sacrifice personal interests to that cause. 

It may interest you to know that I 
have been a subscriber, without missing 
a year, to MUSICAL AMERICA from its 
first number. 

Mr. Freund deserves most fully the 
thanks of all who are engaged in mu- 
sical work in this country, and I wish to 
send my personal note of appreciation 

ARTHUR L. MANCHESTER. 

Elmira, N. Y., May 23, 1922. 

at at 


Advocating Teachers’ Licenses 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
More power to the New Jersey Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, which has, I 
see from the latest issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, indorsed the proposal that mu- 
sic teachers should be licensed Surely 
it is time that some drastic means were 
taken in this country to protect music 
students. If a grocer purporting to sell 
me a pound of sugar, hands me over the 
counter a parcel half-filled with sand, 
I have power to proceed against him at 
law. Why shouldn’t I have the same 
power to protect myself if someone who 
ought to be a grocer opens a vocal studio 
and proceeds to ruin my voice? iB. J. 
New York, May 27, 1922. 


At AD 
Nature Music versus Art Song 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

The discussion on the exact nature of 
an art song which has been appearing 
in your Open Forum started quite an 
argument recently at a musical Round 
Table of which both Kenneth C. Clark 
and myself happen to be members. 

To my mind, this is merely a question 
of convenient distinction and has noth- 
ing to do with art values as such. By 
an art song we mean simply a song 
which the Germans call durchkompo- 
niert, in contrast with the strophic form 
which is common to folk music and the 
ballad style. In other words, an art 
song is one in which the musical setting 
closely follows every detail of the text 
with the aim of giving it a completely 


dramatic and, so far as possible. a re- 
alistic expression. ; 

A song of the strophic type, on the 
other hand, expresses merely a general 
mood through its music: and the mere 
fact that the same music fits a number 
of different stanzas keeps it from being 
technically an art song. But this does 
not mean for a moment that the form 
called “art song” contains more of actual 
art than that which we call “folk-song.” 
I would suggest as a convenient title 
for this other type of music “nature 
song,” which is the logical opposite to 
“art song.” 

In the whole history of music you will 
find that there is a consistent and par- 
allel activity by two contrasting groups 
—the conscious artists and the natural, 
unconscious artists. There has always 
been a folk music appearing simulta- 
neously with art music, and the greatest 
art music, in the long run, has _ been 
that which recognized the value of the 
folk music and utilized these materials 
in practical fashion. No composer has 
ever been recognized as truly great if 
his work was limited to conscious art. 
He had to have something in him of 


give his compositions a universal ap- 
peal. Bach, Beethoven and Brahms are 
the three greatest composers of art and 
nature music in one. Stephen Foster 
was a nature musician pure and simple, 
and, as such, the most significant figure 
in American music. Mahler, Bruckner 
and Schénberg represent the art musi- 
cian in the most advanced form, with 
perhaps too little of the necessary nat- 
ural gifts to guarante2 a permanent sig- 
nificance. 

In America we have plenty of art 
musicians, few of whom have as yet 
proved the possession of the natural 
foundation of true inspiration. Our na- 
ture musicians are the writers of popu- 
lar music, who succeed inevitably in 
appealing to the masses and are often 
entirely unconscious of just how they 
produce their effects. Much of this mu- 
sic partakes of the nature of folk music 
because it represents an endless revamp- 
ing and restating o. old music, the same 
thoughts given again and again in 
slightly different forms. This is partly 
conscious and partly unconscious, but 
at best the results could hardly be called 
“art music.” 











the natural, spontaneous musician to To argue that an “art song” is supe- 
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On Prima Donnas 


Question Box Editor: 

1. Will you give me the year in which 
Mme. Melba appeared in America the 
last time; did she sing in opera or con- 
cert? 2. Please name some of the operas 
in which Mme. Gadski sang. 3. Where 
is Carolina White singing at present? 

Dr. HERMAN G. BULSTER. 

Philadelphia, May 22, 1922. 

1. Mme. Melba visited America last in 
1917-18, when she appeared with the 
Chicago Opera Association, and also 
gave concerts throughout the country. 
2. Mme. Gadski, in addition to the Wag- 
nerian répertoire, has sung such réles as 
“Aida,” “Santuzza,” “Leonora,” and in 
operas of Mozart, Gluck, Weber, etc. 
She is said to have some forty operas 
in her répertoire. 3. Mme. White is at 
present in Italy, probably in Turin. 
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Mahler’s American Visit 


Question Box Editor: 


1. When was Gustav Mahler connected 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company? 
2. When was he conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic? 3. When was “Bor- 
is Godounoff” first performed in Amer- 
ica and who took the title réle? 

RHEA BERGERET. 

Kansas City, Kan., May 22, 1922. 

1. Mahler was connected with the Met- 
ropolitan Opera during the season of 
1908. 2. He became conductor of the 
Philharmonic in 1909 and remained with 
the organization until 1911, when he 
broke down and had to return to Vienna, 
where he died several months later. 8. 
“Boris Godounoff’ was first performed in 
America at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, in March, 1913, with Adamo 
Didur in the title réle. 

he eee 


Meaning of “Colla Parte” 


Question Box Editor: 

1. What is the meaning of the expres- 
sion Colle Parte? 2. When was Sir 
Henry Wood knighted, and is it true he 
was once offered the conductorship of 
the Boston Symphony? 

SYDNEY GARDENSHAW. 

Kingston, Jamaica, W.I., May 15, 1922. 

1. The expression is “Colla Parte” 
and means, literally, with the part, sig- 
nifying that the tempo of the accom- 
paniment is to be accommodated to the 
solo instrument or voice. 2. Sir Henry 
Wood was knighted in 1911. He was of- 
fered the baton of the Boston Symphony 
in 1918, as successor to Karl Muck, but 
declined the offer. 


Classics and Moderns 


Question Box Editor: 

1. I recently saw Chopin referred to 
as a “modern” composer. Is this accu- 
rate? 2. Is it not commonly agreed that 
Wagner was the first “modern” com- 
poser? 3. How are the divisions made 
between composers of the modern, ultra- 
modern and extreme-modern schools? 4. 


What, briefly, is the difference between 
classical and modern, and the three kinds 
of modern, music? 

G. F. M. 


Worcester, Mass., May 22, 1922. 


1. Chopin belonged essentially to the 
“Romantic” period, and as that school is 
no longer representative of the “modern” 
spirit, he probably should not be classed 
as a “modern” composer, although the 
term could easily be used so as to jus- 
tify application to Chopin or almost any 
composer not of the essentially “classi- 
cal” period. It was so interpreted in the 
last century. 2. Wagner is usually re- 
garded as the first “modern” composer, 
as distinguished from the romanticists. 
3. The ultra-modern composers are the 
post-Straussians, who are to-day’s mu- 
sical revolutionaries. “Ultra-modern” 
and “extreme-modern” are practically 
synonymous. 4. Classical music was 
first of all a matter of adherence to set 
forms. Romantic music sought in a 
measure to liberalize form, but aimed 
chiefly at “personal” expression. “Mod- 
ern” music further liberalized form, 
greatly enriched harmony, developed new 
sonorities, and aimed at truthful and 
logical expression of ideas. Ultra-mod- 
ern music seeks to project a mood and 
to this end employs discordant elements, 
if they are deemed expressive, and dis- 
cards long-accepted ideas of rhythm and 
structure, going further in such details 
than the “moderns” are willing to go. 








rior to a “nature song,” howeve, ;, 
pure snobbery and utterly inconsistey; 
with the facts. There are very jf 
and futile “art songs,” just as there ar, 
very great and_ significant “natuy, 
songs.” The limit of futility in a» 
songs is reached by the old-fashioneg 
recitative, which is simply a musica 
declamation of no more value than the 
spoken word. A similar futility may }, 
found in nature music when an utterly 
worthless, banal melody is fitted by foy¢, 
to words with whose mood and seng 
it has absolutely nothing in common. The ff 
greatest songs of the world are thos 
which preserve a high degree of musica) 
value without sacrificing any essentig| 
details of the text. Such results cay 
obviously be obtained only in the fory 
called “art song,” but this in no sens 
reflects on the unconscious art or thp 
universal significance of that nature my. 
sic which has always been produced an 
will continue to be produced as lony a 
musical instincts are a part of huma; 
nature. SIGMUND SPAETH, 
New York, May 27, 1922. 
NS 
Eloquence and the Art Song 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERIC,: 

“What is an ‘art song’?” I see, is he 
ing discussed in your columns. May | 
add this? 

An “art song” is an attempt to express 
in music what the poem says in words 
—the thought, the picture, the dramat 
values, the happenings, the emotions. |; 
is purely a matter of opinion whether 
the result is of any particular value 
Merit does not give it its name or Classi- 
fication. Its worth is relative. Whethe 
stupendous or simple, whether the wo. 
of a master or a midget, the fact 
an attempt has been made to make thy 
music “say the words,” so to speak, yg 
to the “art song” its nomenclature. 

Yours for more home-made-bread mu- 
sic and less angel-cake music, 

GEOFFREY O’ HARA. 


I Orcte 


Yonkers, N. Y., May 27, 1922. t 


Analyzing Applause 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In several letters which I have read 


concerning applause, I have failed to o)- 
serve any logical dissection, as it were, 
of applause as given here in the opera 
houses and in the concert halls. Do yo 
not agree that the character of applaus 
is as many-sided as a diamond has fa- 
cets? 

Take, for example, the applause given 
by an audience to Conductor Willem § 
Mengelberg. One can feel it building it- 
self up throughout a program, to burst 
forth spontaneously at the end, every f 
person in the house rising simultaneo 
ly. I think one might say conservativey 
that this is of the whole-hearted 
proval type. 

On the other hand, there is the @ 
plause of a few kindly disnosed friends. 
This type is generally offered for one 
whose talent is as yet in embryo. 

The varied types of national demo! 
stration are too numerous to mention, 
and should be studied each in its prope! 
environment. 

However, the natural quietness of t) 
American audience to its own artists, 
more than enigmatic, when one remet 
bers the mad enthusiasm which reign 
when a transient American listens t0 


compatriot outside of these Unit 
States! 
Of course, the claque — pare! 


forced, paid applause—is parallel to 
forced smile. With the forced smile, 
claque defeats itself in deceiving no 0! 

CEcIL ARDEN. 
1922. 





New York, May 27, 





New York Tribune. 


Evening Post. 





At Diamond Point on LOVELY LAKE GEORGE 


In their Studio on the Mountain Side 
THE EMINENT SPECIALISTS 


Mr. & Mrs. HENRY HOLDEN HUSS 


will teach a strictly limited number of advanced piano and vocal students and 
teachers, for six weeks, beginning July 17. 
Motoring, swimming, boating, golf county club, free library of 6,000 choice 
books nearby. 
For full particulars address at once, Secretary, HUSS SUMMER COURSE, 
Room 13, Steinway Hall, New York City 
Residence ’phone: Mott Haven 0363 


‘*A lovely voice and sings with obvious sincerity, intelligence and taste.’’—H. BE. Krehbiel 





‘‘Huss revealed a genuine musical insight and beautiful touch.”—H. T. Finck, in New Y¥ 
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Philadelphia Women's Orchestra Ends First Season 


PUNO AUDEN EE 





The Women’s Symphony of Philadelphia, J. W. F. Leman, Conductor 


HILADELPHIA, May 27.—Although 

less than one year old, the Women’s 
Symphony of Philadelphia, an organ- 
ization of fifty professional and semi- 
professional musicians under the leader- 
ship of J. W. F. Leman, has just closed 
the present season with a record of four- 
teen public performances. The orchestra 
the fall of 1921 by 
Mabel Swint Ewer, a graduate of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
for the purpose of studying the sympho- 
nies of the masters under the leadership 
of a skilled musician. 

The personnel of the orchestra is as 
follows: Florence Haenle, concertmas- 
ter; Helen Rowley, Marie Miller, Mary 
Wharton, Jane McCurdy, Margaret Mer- 


vine, Esther Aleinikoff, Helen Kalikman, 
Margarita Parkinson and Maude De 
Horvath, first violins; Mabel James, 
Lucia MacDonald, Grace Pennypacker, 
Evelyn Whitely, Kathryn, Gross, Fannie 
Sharfsin, Elizabeth Porter,, Marie Ab- 
bott, Bertha White and Kathryn Dorsey, 


second violins; Ella Rowley, Muriel 
Drake, Anna Gordon, Mary McGeorge 
and Ellan Cohn, violas; Jane Modave, 


Ethel Lewis, Marie Brehms and Jeanette 
Ireland, ’cellos; Mildred Ackley, piano; 
Louise Brenner Lewis, Elizabeth Culp 
and Elizabeth Skipper, flutes; Anna Levy 
and Mabel S. Ewer, trumpets; Faye Le- 
man and Laura Garrett, basses; Edna 
Haenle and Gertrude Hasse, clarinets; 
Jessie Robbins, Gertrude Hagermann 
and Anna Dassler, trombones; Mary 





POLES SPONSOR OPERA 





“Trovatore” to Be Presented by Local 
Singers—Music Association 
Aids Orchestra Plan 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 27.—The June 
operatic offering of the Polish Opera 
Club, said to be the only organization of 
its kind in the country, will be “Il Tro- 
vatore”; and Milwaukee’s Polish colony 
of 100,000 is taking keen interest in this 
group of sincere and hardworking sing- 
ers who are endeavoring to advance the 
cause of music among their countrymen 
in all parts of the United States. Hugo 
Bach’s orchestra, one of the finest in the 
city, will furnish the instrumental setting 
of the opera and the orchestration and 
translation of the opera were secured di- 
rectly from the Grand Opera Theater of 
Warsaw, Poland. There will be a chorus 


PROJECT IN MILWAUKEE 


of 50 and all the principals have had 
considerable vocal experience. 

While the bulk of the audiences for the 
Polish opera will be Poles, the opera com- 
pany is continually gaining wider appre- 
ciation and many music lovers of other 
nationalities will attend this year. Many 
choruses and church choirs flourish 
among the Poles of Milwaukee. The in- 
vasion of the operatic field is, however, 
the most pretentious musical enterprise 
that has been sponsored by local Poles. 

The Civic Music Association has re- 
vived its activities and is planning an 
extensive program for next season. The 
Musicians’ Club, comprising the active 
musicians’ division of the Association, 
has appointed a committee of forty-four 
members to promote and assist the new 
Milwaukee Civic Orchestra of 75 pieces. 
Supporting memberships are being ob- 
tained for the orchestra. C. O. S. 








Management: 
HARRY ARTHUR CULBERTSON 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 


ROA EATON 


LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
FORMERLY OF 


Metropolitan Opera Co., New York 
San Carlo Opera Co., Naples 


IN EXTENSIVE SERIES OF CONCERTS 


TOURING 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


THE 


Address: 
Grand View on Hudson 
New York 


Personal 

















Mme. Soder-Hueck, New York vocal 
produced many 


term of Summer Master Classes 


noted 


desire to benefit by her wonderful, 
teaching activities and pupils. 


ellence of the Soder-Hueck training: 


tralto and soloist at First Church of 


Kirkbride, for several years, continuously, 





1425 Broadway, New York 





- SODER-HUECK STUDIOS 


(Of International Reputation) AGAIN TO HOLD 


SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 


From June 15th till August 10th 
authority, 
fine singers and teachers, now prominent before the public, will again hold 
for teachers, 
his decision because of urgent requests from al] parts of the country to give those who 
inspiring method 
ip vocally, prepare repertoires for next season and gain new, inspiring ideas for their own 


The following are some of the many artists who owe their ever-growing success to the ex 
George Reimherr, the distinguished and popular Amer 


ican tenor; Walter Mills, American concert baritone: 
Pprano; Ellie Marion Ebeling. well known as 
teacher to Mme. Soder-Hueck: Elsie 


Lovell-Hankins, 
Christ Scientist, 
dramatic concert and oratorio tenor and soloist at Old Grace Church, New York; Randell 
appearing as 
Marie De Calve, successful operatic soprano here and abroad, and many others. 


For terms and details address Secretary, SODER-HUECK STUDIOS, 





who, in the course of years, has 


artists and students. She has reached 


and work an opportunity to brush 


Marion Lovell, gifted coloratura so 
operatic and concert soprano and assistant 
successful oratorio and concert con- 
Providence, R. ; George Rothermel. 
light opera ; 


leading baritone in 








Metropolitan Opera House 














Muehlieb, oboe; Frieda Hartmaier, bas- 
soon; Estelle Dry and Margaret Abel, 
French horns; Julia Lambichi, tympani; 


Ek. C. Z. Reese and Esther Parkinson, 
drums and accessories; Emma_ Rous, 


harp, and Jane McCurdy, librarian. 


SCOTTI ARTISTS IN 
VISIT TO BUFFALO 


Three Days’ Season Made Up 
of Five Operas—Soloists 
in Recitals 
By F. W. Balch 
BUFFALO, May 29.—The Scotti Opera 
Company appeared at the Shubert-Teck 
Theater in the latter part of last week, 
interest in the 





and one of the events of 
visit of these artists was the home-com- 
ing of Myrtle Schaaf, who was greeted 
by the largest house of the three nights 
when Saturday 
ning’s performance of “L’Oracolo.” 
“Carmen” was performed on Thurs- 
day night, with Alice Gentle in the title 


she appeared in eve- 


role, Morgan Kingston as Don Jose, 
Queena Mario as Micaela and Greek 
Evans as Escamillo. 

On Friday the opera was “Tosca,” 


Miss Gentle again appearing in the title 
role, Armand Tokatyan as Cavaradossi, 
and Antonio Scotti as Scarpia. Orville 
Harrold filled the réle of Rodolfo at the 
Saturday matinée performance of “Bo- 
heme.” “Pagliacci” was included in the 
Saturday night bill with “L’Oracolo.” 
Margaret Bebee, who gave a recital at 


Silver Creek on May 26, has just re- 
turned to Buffalo from study in New 


York, and in a number of local appear- 
ances has shown that she has a beautiful 
and powerful soprano voice, of wide 
range and well controlled. Armella Max, 
dramatic reader, was the assisting artist 
at the Silver Creek concert. 

In a violin recital at the residence of 
Mrs. John Leopard Eckel on May 24 
Charles Stokes showed artistic style in a 
program of Chopin, Beethoven, Moszkow- 
ski and Sarasate numbers. Gerald 
Stokes, organist at St. Michael’s Church, 
was at the piano. Mrs. Eckel appeared 
with the violinist in the first number. 

Eva M. Rautenberg gave a piano re- 
cital at the Twentieth Century Club Au- 
ditorium on May 23, when she was ap- 
plauded by a big audience in a brilliant 
program, and was recalled several times. 
Conventions Indorse Program Outlined 

by Community Service Speakers 


The Texas Federation of Music Clubs, 
at its recent meeting in Fort Worth, 
passed a resolution approving an eight- 


fold program of community music for 
cities throughout the country. The reso- 
lution indorsed the programs of Com- 


munity Service, Inc., outlined by P. W. 
Dykema, one of the principal speakers 
at the convention. A similar resolution 
was recently passed by the Washington 
State Music Teachers’ Association at its 
meeting in Walla Walla. This measure 
urged members of the association and 
music teachers “to give earnest and ac- 
tive support to the movement.” 


WATERLOO, IOWA, May 27.—Nancy 
Graham, who has had charge of violin 
classes in East Waterloo public schools, 
has started on a twelve weeks’ engage- 
ment with the Redpath-Vawter Chau- 
tauqua Circuit to appear on programs as 
violin soloist. 





School Gives Concert in 
Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 27.—The 
Adele Sutor School of Music presented 
a number of students in recital at the 
Musical Art Club on the evening of May 
20. Those who took part were Alice 
Arnold, Elizabeth and Carl Bohn, Mrs. 
Bohn, Eva Loo Broyles, Mrs. Broyles, 
Charlotte Caldwell, Florence Disharoon, 
Elizabeth Frost, Frances Guthrie, Mar- 
garet Herr, Marion and Natalie Hoff- 
man, Marion Jones, Herbert Koff, Elsie 
Lincoln, Eleanor Paul, Juliet Robertson, 
Virginia Rosekrans, Lewis Wadlow and 
Kendall Wallis. A _ special feature of 
the evening was the work done by the 
kindergarten class, comprising Elizabeth 
Bohn, Frieda Schauroth, Betty Smith, 
Anna Wax, Judith and Emanuel! Sillman, 
Andor and Herte Ware and John Harvey. 
Frederick Schlieder, one of the teachers 
of the school, gave a lecture at the Mu- 
sical Art Club on the evening of May 18. 


Sutor 


Five Girls Win Preliminary Memory 
Contest in New York 

Dorothy Fessler, Doris Stanton, Rosa- 
lie Schneck, Edna Vogt and Dorothy 
Hassler took the highest marks in the 
Music Memory Contest, held at Public 
School 84, Manhattan, New York, on 
May 11. Twenty operatic and symphonic 
numbers were played for the pupils, and 
considering their youth the success of 
these students was highly creditable. The 
five winners will represent their school 


at the district contest. 


Franz Listermann been reap- 
pointed orchestra manager of the Amer1- 
can Orchestral Society. 


1as 








EDWIN 


BARITONE 
WORCESTER 
SPRING FESTIVAL 


Mr. Swain is a singer of rare merit. 
Daily Telegram. 
A voice of great beauty and range, 


that he uses most intelligently —Eve 
ning Post. 
His interpretation of the part was an 


inspiration.— Gazette 
| PROVIDENCE RECITAL 


voice far above the ai 


| A erage, sup 
plemented by dependable technique, 
| fine diction, and interpretive knowl- 
| edge.—A. I. Potter, Journal. 
The audience recognized him as a 
master of his art, an artist in the 
best sense.— Tribune 
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Activity 1 in London Sets New Record 
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ONDON, May 20.—It is probable that 

the past fortnight has established a 
record for musical activity here. In 
addition to the fine season of opera at 
Covent Garden and the regular con- 
certs by the London Symphony and the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestras, the Vatican 
Choir gave its first concert here; Sergei 
Rachmaninoff was heard in recital, and 
the celebrated baritones, Mattia Battis- 
tini and Titta Ruffo, made their second 
appearances of the season. There were 
also more than a score of recitals of 
unusual merit. 

The British National Opera Company, 
during the second week, added to its 
répertoire “The Magic Flute,” “(Madama 
Butterfly,’ “Meistersinger” and “Aida,” 
and gave repetitions of “Tristan and 
Isolde” and “Parsifal”—certainly a stiff 
week for any opera company to under- 
take. Probably the best of the lot was 
“The Magic Flute,” in which Sara Fis- 
cher, a young soprano from Montreal, 
gave a superb performance of Pamina, 
a réle to which she was called on very 
short notice. Her performance left no 
doubt that she is one of those rare and 
gifted artists who have a genuine flair 
for opera. Gertrude Johnson sang well 
the fantastic music of the Queen of the 
Night. Gertrude Boxall was Papagena, 
Raymond Ellis sang Papageno, and Rob- 
ert Radford displayed a fine dignity as 
Sarastro. The remainder of the cast 
included Walter Hyde as Tamino, Syd- 
ney Russell, Eda Bennie, May Blyth, 
Evelyn Arden, Ethel Elmes, Peggy 
Mitchell, Maude Sykes, Frederick Rick- 
itt and Philip Bertram. The piece was 
well set by Oliver Bernard, and Eugene 
Goossens conducted in admirable style. 

It was Aylmer Buesst who led “Die 
Meistersinger,” keeping up the tempo 
and retaining a remarkable sense of the 
unity of the score. Andrew Shanks was 
the Sachs of the cast and Arthur Jordan 
did some fine singing as Walther, par- 
ticularly in the Prize Song. Edith Clegg 
sang Magdalena and Miriam Licette was 
Eva. Tudor Davies as David and Syd- 
ney Russell as Beckmesser also deserve 
credit for fine performances. The others 
in the cast were Robert Radford. Fred- 
eric Collier, and Mr. Bertram. 

Agnes Nicholls’ singing in the title 
role was the outstanding feature of 
“Aida.” It was a revelation of fine 
phrasing and excellent piano singing. 
Frank Mullings was Radames, Edna 
Thornton was excellent as Amneris and 
Robert Parker sang Amonasro. Percy 
Pitt conducted, and the cast was com- 
pleted by William Anderson, Diana Mel- 
rose, Ernest Howle and _ Penelope 
Spencer. 

The return of Maggie Teyte after a 
long absence from the operatic stage 
here was the feature of the “Madama 
Butterfly” conducted by Goossens. In 
the title réle the soprano looked little 
more than a child and sang with a su- 
perb and touching simplicity. It was an 
interpretation fresh to London audi- 
ences. William Boland revealed a fine 
and well-controlled voice as Pinkerton. 
Edith Clegg sang Suzuki, and the other 
roles were ably presented by May Blyth, 
Powell Edwards, Mr. Russell and Albert 
Chapman. 

The interest in the “Parsifal’” per- 
formance centered upon the return of 
Clarence Whitehill of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, after an absence of 
fourteen years. His performance of 
Amfortas was a superb one, fulfilling 
to the utmost the Wagnerian tradition 
and bringing to the roéle a dignity and 
pathos of his own. Percy Pitt conducted, 
and the cast was the same as at the first 
performance. 

Under the baton of Monsignor Casi- 
miri, the Vatican Choir was heard at 
Royal Albert Hall in the program of 
church music which it gave earlier in 
the season in Paris, Nice, Brussels and 
other cities. It would be difficult for 
any organization to excel or even equal 
the beauty of this choir’s singing. 

One of the most satisfactory recitals 
ever given here was that of Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, pianist, at Queen’s Hall. His 
program included such well-known com- 
positions as the Mozart Sonata in A, 
the Beethoven E Minor Sonata and the 
Mendelssohn Rondo Cappriccioso, which 
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he endowed with a new, rich and beau- 
tiful lustre. It was the performance of 
a master. 

An all-Brahms program was given at 
Queen’s Hall by Elena Gerhardt, who 
returned from Germany for a _ second 
series of recitals. As 7 lieder singer, 
Miss Gerhardt’s rivals could probably 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
She again had distinguished assistance 
from Paula Hegener, her accompanist. 

The London Seashear series came to 
an end with an unusually fine perform- 
ance of the Beethoven Mass in D, under 
the baton of Albert Coates, who gave an 
almost flawless reading of the tremen- 
dous work. The vocal parts were well 
handled by Dorothy Silk, Margaret Bal- 
four, Sidney Pointer and Robert Rad- 
ford. Miss Silk’s singing was especially 
fine. 

The Hungarian String Quartet, play- 
ing a new work of Bela Bartok, defined 
as Op. 17, was the feature of the recent 
concert of the London Chamber Music 
Society. The ensemble proved to be an 
organization of the first order, but the 
work had acid qualities. Leonard Bor- 
wick, pianist, and Max Karolik,.a Rus- 
sian tenor, were the soloists of the oc- 
casion. 

Another excellent string ensemble 
heard here for the first time last week 
was the Copenhagen Quartet, which gave 
interpretations of Bach, Mozart, Srakme 
and Ravel. The London Trio, with Mary 
Copner, soprano, as soloist, also gave a 
notable program. 

Anne Thursfield, soprano, was the so- 
loist with the Novello Choir at a recent 
concert under the baton of Harold 
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Brooke. The chorus did some fine sing- 
ing in works of Bantock, Holst and 
Parry. 


Among the numerous recitals, one of 
the best was the joint appearance of 
Gabrielle Gills, soprano of the Opéra 
Comique of Paris, and Yvonne D’Astruc, 


violinist. Other good programs re 
given by Victor Buesst, who played n 

of his own compositior.s; Dorothea \ 
soprano, and Murray Lambert, violi: \s 
Joseph Hislop, tenor, was soloist at :h. 
latest Sunday concert of the Qu. 
Hall Orchestra. 





Vienna Concedes New Triumph for Strauss 
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ENNA, May 20.—Two new choral 
works of much interest, Richard 
Strauss’ new German Motett and Max 
Oberleithner’s Cantata “Lament of a 
People,” were performed for the first 


time recently by the chorus and orches- 
tra of the Staatsoper, under the batons 
of Franz Schalk and Kar] Luze, respect- 
ively. The Strauss composition is written 
for four solo voices and a chorus of six- 
teen voices which sings a cappella. The 
work produced a profound impression, 
and marks perhaps a new peak in the 
progress of Strauss. In the choral parts, 
especially, there are some wonderful har- 
monic combinations and, in the scoring 
of the accompaniment for the solos, 
Strauss has done some of his best 
writing. 

Quite the opposite of the Strauss poly- 
phony are the methods used by Ober- 
leithner in his cantata. The women’s 
voices are employed with excellent effect 
and there is an instrumental intermezzo 
of great beauty. Mihacsek, Anday, Maik] 
and Manowarda were the soloists and 
sang the difficult music with great skill. 
Compositions of Schubert and Cherubini 
were sung on the same occasion. 

Eugen d’Albert’s “Tiefland” has been 
added to the répertoire of the Volksoper 


with a cast which includes Rantzay. 
Geré, Schiirmann, Baumann and Hager 
At the Operntheater “Die Tote Stadt” 
has returned with Marie Jeritza in the 
rdle which she created. Franz Schs 

conducts the work. 

Julius Lehnert led the recent con 
of the Friends of Music when Siegmin4 
Stransky, pianist, as soloist, played 
distinction a Saint-Saéns Concert 
Bruno Walter of Munich conducted 4 
performance of Mahler’s Second Sym 
phony by the Symphony Orchestra wi: 
the assistance of the Philharmonic (ho. 
rus, and the Singakademie Chorus 
Gertrude Fo6rstel, soprano, and Maria 
Olszewska, contralto, were the soloists 
and sang the music with style and 4 
tinction. 

Excellent recitals were given recently 
by Hermann Jadlowker, tenor, and Louis 
Graveure, baritone. Both are artists i: 
the real sense. Jadlowker’s voice has 
improved in the past few years and he 
now ranks easily as one of the best 
tenors in Central Europe. Robert Po!- 
lak, violinist, gave a recital in which he 
displayed remarkable warmth and beauty 
of tone and a fine technique. The Co: 
certverein Orchestra recently gave a: 
entire Brahms evening under the baton of 
Ferdinand Lowe. 





Orp 


en Paints Stanford for Royal Academy 
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\ Distinguished Musician as a Great 


Sir Charles Villiers Stanford, 
ONDON, May 20.—One of the finest 
portraits in the annual spring exhi- 
bition of the Royal Academy is a paint- 
ing of Sir Charles Villiers Stanford, pro- 


fessor of music at Cambridge University 
and the Royal Academy of Music, by 


Artist Sees 
a Feature of the Royal Academy Exhibition in London 


Illustrated London News 
Sir William Orpen’s Picture of 


Him 


Sir William Orpen, R. A. Sir Charles 
is at present engaged on the plans for 
the annual Cambridge Festival of Music 
which follows shortly the Festival at 
Oxford, recently brought to a close under 
the direction of Sir Charles’ colleague, 
Sir Hugh Allen. 


New Opera Company Opens Season 
in Rome 


ROME, May 20.—The opera season at 
the Costanzi nears its close, but a new 
company of artists under the direction 
Augusto Scirocchi has begun a season a! 
the Adriano. The initial representati 


was “The Girl of the Golden West,” 
which Maria Romagnoli made a fine in 


pression as Minnie. Egidio Cunego, 
tenor, and Marino Emiliani, baritone, 
were also acclaimed. At the Auguste 


Ferenc von Vecsey, violinist, whos« 

citals have been among the finest of t! 
season, gave the last of the series. HH 
was forced to return again and agai! 

response to the demands of his audience 
Maria Capocetti, pianist, gave a g00 
program of classical numbers at the Sala 
Sgambati. She played with author 
ity and temperament. Amleto Fabbr 
’cellist, was heard in a recital of sonatas 
at the Philharmonic Academy. Th 
Czech Philharmonic, an orchestra con 
posed of musicians from the Nationa! 
Theater of Prague, gave a concert 0! 
national music at the Augusteo recentl) 





“Meistersinger” Ends Scala Season 


MILAN, May 20.—The season at the 
Seala here closed with a fine performance 
of “Meistersinger,”’ under the bator 
Arturo Toscanini. During the seaso! 
ninety-four performances were given, 45 
follows: “Falstaff,” 10; “Parsifal,’ 1! 
“Rigoletto,” 13; Puccini’s Trittico, 
“Boris Godounoff,” 14; “Barber 
Seville,” 8; “Mefistofele,’” 12; “La 
Wally,” 7; “Meistersinger,” 7, and °! 
Quattro Rusteghi,” 3. Among the rece! 
recitalists Josef Holbrooke, British con 
poser, assisted by Molly O’ More, sopra! 
gave a program of his own composit 
which aroused favorable comment. V 
ally all the numbers were new here. U'25 
Haley, contralto, also British, was h: 
in a program of modern French, En: 
and Russian songs. The Italian Trio 
ensemble of chamber artists, compose 
Ranzato, Berti and Moroni, gave a 
cert of music by Schumann and Bra! 
at the Conservatory. 





LESCHETIZKY 


INSTITUTE OF PIANO 
47, Boulevard Berthier, 47—Paris (France 
under the personal direction of 
MME. THEODORE LESCHETIZK* 
(Marie Gabrielle Leschetizky) 


John HEATH, Associate Director 
Artist’s class and private lessons. 
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New Busser 





ARIS, May 21.—The event of the 

week was the world premiére at the 
Opéra Comique of “Les Noces Corin- 
thiennes,” a three-act lyric tragedy by 
Henri Biisser, based upon the poem of 
the same name by Anatole France. It 
is a tale eminently suited to opera, with 
a touch of melodrama in the return to 
her lover after death of the young girl 
who has been sacrificed by her mother, 
a convert to Christianitv. The conflict 
and confusion in the struggle between 
dying paganism and rising Christianity 
is admirably depicted. The score is 
splendidly orchestrated in conventional 
manner and possesses a fine sonority 
and genuine coherence. ‘Albert Wolff 
conducted in his usual fine style. Yvonne 
Gall, for whom the réle is said to have 
been written, sang Daphné and was ex- 
cellent vocally and dramatically. The 
mother, Kallista, was interpreted by 
Lyse Charny, whose voice showed signs 
of the strain imposed upon it recently 
by réles too high for her. Trantoul was 
excellent as the lover, Hippias, and 
Vieuille brought dignity and beauty to 
the réle of the Old Priest. Coiffier, 
Estéve, Sibille, Réville, Allard and Du- 
pré completed the cast. The opera was 
warmly received, and Biisser and Wolff 
were given ovations. 

“Tia Poéme de la Maison,” a choral 
work of profound beauty, composed by 
Georges Witkowski to the verse of Louis 
Mercier, was performed during the week 
under the baton of the composer, who 
is conductor of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra and head of the Schola Cantorum 
in Lyons. A chorus of 200 voices ac- 
companied Witkowski from Lyons for 
the performance. The soloists included 
Gabriel Paulet, G. Mary, Larbouillet and 
Mme. Croiza. The composition was 
warmly received on all sides. 

Alfred Cortot, pianist, played a Bee- 
thoven Concerto and de Falla’s “Night 
in the Spanish Gardens” as soloist at a 
recent concert conducted by Sergei Kous- 
sevitsky. The program was one of es- 
pecial interest, including the Second 
Suite of Darius Milhaud in his typical 
radical style, which aroused a battle be- 


Opera Has Paris Premiere 
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tween his friends and foes in the audi- 
ence, and Ravel’s Valse. There were 
also three pieces by Scarlatti, delicately 
and beautifully orchestrated by Roland 
Manuel. 

Under the auspices of the French As- 
sociation of Friends of the East a con- 
cert was given recently which brought 
forward a collection of interesting mu- 
sical conceptions of the Orient. It in- 
cluded fragments of Ravel’s “Shéhéra- 
zade,” Florent Schmitt’s “Antony and 
Cleopatra,” to which Yvonne Daunt of 
the Opéra danced; a piano suite by 
Ernest Bloch, two songs of Grassi and 
the “Old Buddhist Prayer” of Lili Bou- 
langer. Nadia Boulanger, pianist, gave 
a singularly fine performance as soloist. 

The Flonzaley Quartet was heard 
again in a fine program, which included 


compositions of Debussy, Franck and 
Ravel. 
Jeanne Raunay, soprano, who pos- 


sesses a voice of excevtional beauty and 
sings with a feeling for style, gave a 
recital recently in which she sang the 
Prologue to Monteverdi’s “Orfeo” and 
modern songs by Lekeu, Chausson and 
Grassi. 

A piano recital of much merit was 
given during the week by Nino Rossi, 
who plays with delicacy and a flair for 
pictorial music. 

An entire recital devoted to the works 
of Louis Vierne, organist, aroused much 
favorable comment, a Sonata for ’Cello 
and Piano being of especial interest. 

Arthur Kraeckmann, an American 
baritone who was awarded a first prize 
at the Fontainebleau Conservatory last 
year, was heard in a début recital at 
the Salle Gaveau. He displayed a voice 
of much warmth and tonal beauty, and 
gave a program of wide range in four 
languages. Accompaniments were fur- 
nished by Lawrence Whipp, who played 
from memory. 

The Association of Paris Church 
Singers, under the baton of Albert Wolff, 
gave its annual program concert re- 
cently. 

Other recitals of interest were given 
by Vladimir Perlemutter and Yvonne 
Francois, pianists. Blanche Marchesi 
was heard in an excellent recital of 
classic and modern music. 





Berlin Orchestras and Choruses Active 
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ERLIN, May 20.—The past fortnight 
one of extraordinary activity 
among the orchestras and _ choruses. 
Many individual recitals of merit were 


also given. Wilhelm Furtwingler, who 


next year will step into Arthur Nikisch’s 
place as conductor of the Philharmonic, 
made his farewell appearance as conduc- 


tor of the Staatsoper Orchestra at the 
‘inal concert of the series by that organ- 
ization. His reading of the Mozart G 
Minor Symphony was the outstanding 
feature of the occasion. 

Efrem Kurtz was guest conductor of 
the Philharmonic in a program which in- 
‘luded Brahms, Beethoven and Tchaikov- 
Sky works. Vera Schwartz, mezzo-so- 
pPrano, was the soloist of the occasion 
and displayed a fine, rich voice in the 
“Ocean” aria from “Oberon.” Another 
guest conductor was Michael Taube, a 
young musician who received his training 


was 


Cologne under Abendroth. He eave 
spirited readings of several classical 
works. Georg Bertram, pianist, was 


loist in the Chopin E Minor Concerto, 
which he nlayed with distinction. Felix 
‘“ratz, pianist, gave a fine performance 
soloist with the Philharmonic under 
baton of the guest conductor, Alex- 
inder Dickstein, an excellent technical 
“usiclan. Edmund Meisel conducted 
Mahler’s “Lied von der Erde” when it 
; performed recently by the Bliithner 
hestra with Paula Jensen and Rein- 
Schiitz as soloists. On the same 
gram, Three Nocturnes for Orchestra 
the Bulgarian composer, Pantecho 
idigerow, were performed for the first 
» here. The suite revealed some in- 
“sting harmonic combinations and a 
line talent for orchestral coloring. 
ard Wilens played the composer’s 
no Concerto in A Minor on the same 
iSion, 
ne Lambino Quartet gav2 a concert 


; 


| 
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of unusual merit in which the String 
Quartet Op. 6 of Ernst Krének was the 
most interesting number. It is a mature 
composition of much style and elegance. 

Among the recitalists, the work of 
three pianists, Emil Sauer, Walter 
Gieseking and Hermann Novinski, has 
aroused much interest and admiration. 
Sauer has the brilliant, rather showy 
style of the oid school pianist. Gieseking 
is an advocate of the modernists and 
still a very young man. Rovinski com- 
bines something of the methods of both 
with a great deal of pure musical scholar- 
ship. 

Elena Gerhardt, soprano, in a pro- 
gram of lieder, gave one of the best re- 
citals of the season before a capacity 
house which was enthusiastic. Another 
excellent lieder singer is Ingeborg Holm- 
gran, a Swedish soprano, who revealed 
a warm and colorful voice and a fine 
sense of emotional appeal in her recent 
program of Brahms, Wolf, Schumann 
and Strauss. 

Eleanor Spencer, an American pianist, 
heard here earlier in the season as solo- 
ist with the Philharmonic, gave a re- 
cital which was notable for technical dis- 
play and febrile interpretations. Her 
playing of the Schumann G Minor Sonata 
was exceptionally fine. Sepha Jansen, 
Danish violinist, was heard in a fine 
sonata program in which she had very 
capable assistance from her countryman 
Jaap Spaandermann, at the piano. 

In a program of Bach arias and songs 
Anna Louise Rochow revealed a contralto 
voice of considerable power and beauty, 
well under control and artistically used. 
Leo Schiitzendorf, who is to sing at the 


New York Metropolitan next season, was 


heard in an interesting program of 
modern songs by Kowalski. Schillings, 
Schamstich and Mahler. His style is 


eminently suited to modern compositions 
and the entire program was noteworthy. 


Under the baton of Georg Schumann, 


the Singakademie Orchestra and Chorus 
gave a fine concert performance of Ber- 
lioz’ “Damnation of Faust” in which the 
r6les were sung by Rose Walter, Albert 
Fischer, Arthur von Ewenk and Ludwig 
Hess. The People’s Chorus gave Bach’s 
“St. Matthew Passion” recently under 
the baton of Ernst Zander. The solo 
parts were well handled by Werner- 
Jensen, Thanner-Offer, Paul Bauer, and 


Werner Eugel. The Reber Chorus, com- 
posed of women and conducted by Mar- 
got Epstein, gave an excellent concert 
recently which brought first hearings to 
two works by Arnold Mendelssohn. 
These were “Make in me, O God, a New 
Heart” and “Gladly Shall my Heart 
Rejoice.” Both are compositions of 
singular beauty, excellently written, and 
well sung by the chorus. 





French Artist Satirizes the Moderns 
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“Musique Moderne” by Albert Guillaume, Who Has Turned His Brush to a Series of 
Amusing Satires on the Parisian Crazes of the Moment 


ARIS, May 20.—Among the enter- 

taining pictures exhibited in this 
year’s Spring Salon is a group of satires 
from the brush of Albert Guillaume, a 
well-known artist who has turned his 
talent during the past year to ridiculing 
the fads of the Parisian artistic life. Of 
this group “Musique Moderne” is repro- 
duced above. Another “The Admirers” 
shows a famous actor, obviously Lucien 
Guitry, in his dressing room surrounded 


by a group of adoring females of various 
ages and figures. The “Musique Mod- 
erne”’ is patently aimed at “The Six” and 
the entire group of their admirers which 
‘recently “discovered” Schénberg and is 
now presenting his work in all its phases. 
It is this same group which fosters the 
bizarre and recherché in all the forms 
of art and contributes the admiring 
“elaques” which disturb the concert halls 
at every performance of a new composi- 
tion by the radicals. . 





British Carnegie Foundation Awards 
Prizes 


LONDON, May 21.—Out of some forty- 
three compositions submitted to judges 
appointed by trustees of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, five have been 
awarded prizes and will be published at 
the expense of the Trust Fund. The 
prize winning compositions were: (1) A 
String Quartet in D Minor by York 
Bowen; (2) “Prince Ferelon” or “The 
Princess’ Suitors,’” a musical extrava- 
ganza in one act by Nicholas C. Gatty; 
(3) a Fantasy for String Quartet by R. 
O. Morris; (4) “Brown Earth” for 
chorus, semi-chorus and orchestra, by 
Cyril B. Rootham, and (5) “The Nymph’s 
Complaint for the Death of Her Fawn,” 
for oboe, viola and piano, by Felix White. 
The last work is based upon Andrew 
Marvel’s poem. The judges declared the 
general standard of the compositions 
offered was inferior to other years but 
that the five prize winning compositions 
were works of distinction. 





Old Music Given in Niirnberg 

NURNBERG, May 21.—Christin Ddébe- 
reiner, player of the viola da gamba, and 
Li Stadelmann, clavicembalist of Munich, 
were the soloists at an interesting con- 
cert given by the Madrigal Chorus, as 
the first of a series devoted to archaic 
music under the baton of Otto Ddbe- 
reiner. The chorus gave excellent per- 
formances of works by Praetorius. 
August Richards, music director of the 


city, was heard recently as composer, ac- 
companist and conductor on the same 
orchestral 
songs of his were sung by Udo Hiissler, 
baritone. 
under the baton of Hans 


program when several new 
The Society of Classical Song, 


Dorner, sang 


the Bach “St. John’s Passion,” with 
Hiissler and Schmidt-Illing, soprano of 
Munich, as soloists. 





Sir Hugh Allen Conducts Festival at 
Oxford 


OxFORD, May 20.—The annual musical 
festival was again conducted this year 
by Sir Hugh Allen. The Bach Choir, the 
Oxford Orchestral Society and the com- 
bined choirs of New College, Magdalen 
College and Church Cathedral provided 
the basic music of the week’s celebration, 
and Dorothy Silk, soprano, and Fred- 
erick Ranalow, tenor, were the soloists 
of an inspiring performance of Parry’s 
“De Profundis.” Vaughn Williams’ “A 
Sea Symphony” was also performed 
under Sir Hugh’s baton. Three ancient 
ballets, set to music of Purcell, Byrd and 
Bach, proved delightful entertainments. 





Trieste Hears Marinuzzi’s 
“Jacquerie” 


TRIESTE, May 20.—The first perform- 
ance in Northern Italy of Gino Marin- 
uzzi’s opera “Jacquerie” was given at the 
Verdi here recently under the baton of 
Galanti. The work created a very favor- 
able impression. Ismael Voltolini, a 
tenor who has gained a fine reputation 
during the past season, sang the rdéle of 
Mazurec. Ofelia Turchetti was Glori- 
anda and the baritone Anafesto Rossi 
was an impressive figure as Guglielmo. 





30URNEMOUTH, May 20.—The recent 
festival of English music here drew an 
attendance of 20,000, which is a record 
in the history of the festivals. The 
financial receipts were far in advance of 
the amount expected. 
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EMIL 


OBERHOFFER 





Founder and for 19 years director of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, who will spend the musical sea- 
son 1922-23 in travel and musical research in Europe. 








SOME EDITORIAL APPRECIATIONS 





Mr. Oberhoffer’s Valedictory 


Mr. Emil Oberhoffer could not but know that the great audience which 
acclaimed him at the symphony concert yesterday was proving its love for 
a man as well as its high esteem for a master. 

For the master there were the wonted signals of delight in good music 
well played. For the man there were those finer, deeper notes that call 
from heart to heart. 


More moving than the hail of welcome, the re- 
calls, the orchestra’s fanfare and the glorious join- 
der of voices in the national anthem were the tense 
moments of quiet just before and just after the 
retiring conductor had left the stage, not to comé 
again. These were the moments when the man had 
only a choking throat and misty eyes to speak the 
feelings that were half joy and half sorrow at such 
parting. 

There was a hush in the throng as it made its 
way from the concert hall, through the corridors and 
out into the street. It was as if a keen sense of per- 
sonal and communal loss had gripped each heart. 
Sunday afternoon and Friday night are memorable 
occasions in the hall, where for so many years Mr. 
Oberhoffer had led the orchestra from height to 
height in musical achievement. 


The gifted leader in the cultural development of 
Minneapolis is well assured by what has been said 
and done in the last few days that whithersoever 
he may fare, and whatever his post of duty, he 
will have with him the affection and well-wishing 
of thousands in this city and in all the Northwest. 

In the field of musical art Mr. Oberhoffer has 
been a notable exemplar. He has held the stand- 
ards high, and he has been painstaking in the ex- 
pression of those standards. The orchestra through 
these 19 years was to him as a child to be nurtured 
in strength, to be reared in the graces and to be 
loved and cherished. For it he was at once the 
faithful servant and the devoted, zealous leader. 
His like is rare in the musical world. 

Editorial, Minneapolis Tribune, April 10, 1922. 


Oberhoffer Will Be Missed 


The decision of Emil Oberhoffer to permanently resign as leader of 
the Minneapolis Symphony orchestra, instead of taking a year’s leave of 
absence as originally announced, is learned with the deepest regret by the 
thousands of music lovers in St. Paul. ; 

During recent years when the Minneapolis Orchestra has given a series 
of concerts here annually under auspices of the St. Paul Institute, Mr. 
Oberhoffer has become a part of the artistic life of the city. 

The people of St. Paul have come to hold him in the highest regard, not 
alone because of his exceptional musicianship, but equally so because of his 
congenial, lovable, manly disposition. 

Mr. Oberhoffer is the type of man who will be admired from any com- 
munity, regardless of his talents or achievements. Though endowed with 
genius, he is yet one of the common people. 

Wherever he may go our best wishes will be with him. 

Editorial, St. Paul Daily News, April 10, 1922. 


Fully Appreciated 


Various rumors about the future came to a definite settlement when it 
was announced that Mr. Oberhoffer had severed his connection with the 
Symphony Orchestra. This is not the place to discuss the rumored reason, 
for this action. But it is the place to definitely assign to Mr. Oberhoffer his 
position among the great directors of the age and express to him the grati- 
tude of the people of the Twin Cities and the Northwest for the magnificent 
work of his best years in the cause of music, building from practically 
nothing an orchestra such as we have been privileged to hear and which 
has been ranked with the best of the country. 

_Never before has that orchestra been at better compass, mettle or effi- 
ciency than during the recent season. And more and more we must come 
to the realization that Mr. Oberhoffer truly ranks among the great con- 
ductors of the era. . 

Editorial, Western Magazine, St. Paul, for May (extract). 
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OF HIS WORK IN THE NORTHWEST 


The Value of a Man 


Twenty-five years ago, the sister American city to the South, Minne- 
apolis, was a thriving center of commerce and manufacturing. It was 
noted principally for its flour milling industry. Today Minneapolis has 
lost none of its prestige as a commercial center. But it has become famed, 
internationally, as a city of education and art. 

Twenty-five years ago Mr. Emil Oberhoffer, inti- 
mately known to the citizens of Winnipeg as a great 
oratorio and symphonic leader, began the real art 
development of Minneapolis. He has retired from 
the leadership of one of the world’s great orchestras 
honored and beloved in every part of the continent. 

With tear-stained faces and an ache at their 
hearts, thousands of the plain people, and citizens 
of every rank, said their formal farewell to Mr. 
Oberhoffer, the other day in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Oberhoffer has been in this part of the world 
of music an inspiration along lines of courage and 
devotion, ever standing for the highest in that art, 
without which, as Disraeli said, one might say “the 
beautiful were dead.” 

Minneapolis found its man many years ago: or 
perhaps the man found Minneapolis. Winnipeg is 
glad that for fifteen years it shared, at least, his 
benediction. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Oberhoffer will rest for a year. 
Perhaps by that time, Winnipeg may be thinking 
more seriously about a symphony orchestra. Who 
knows? Mr. Oberhoffer possesses the indomitable 
pioneering spirit. 

Editorial, Winnipeg, Man. Tribune, April 22, 1922. 


Mr. Oberhoffer and the Orchestra 


We have gone a long way in Minneapolis on the 
road toward musical appreciation, since the first 
evening on which Emil Oberhoffer waved his 
baton over the newly organized Symphony Orchestra. It has been a pleasant 
and profitable journey along a delightful road. We have grown in cul- 
tural understanding. We have learned to recognize and enjoy the best 
musical thoughts of the great composers. We have watched the growth 
of Minneapolis as a musical center, and have seen students come in con- 
stantly increasing numbers in search of instruction and culture. 

Now after nineteen years has come the parting of the ways, and Mr. 
Oberhoffer, who has had so large a share in his work is to go a dif- 
ferent way. All Minneapolis wishes him well and feels sorrow over his 
departure. Mr. Oberhoffer has done a great work. His artistic leader- 
ship has been of inestimable value in this community. 

Editorial, Minneapolis Journal, April 10, 1922. 





Mr. Oberhoffer’s ...... Retirement and Farewell 


Terrible was the awakening for the Minneapolis people of all ages and 
classes, with or without specialized interest, when they realized that there 
were conditions existing and plans maturing which resulted in absolute 
severance of the relations between Emil Oberhoffer and the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. This blow came unexpectedly, very soon after the 
announcement that Mr. Oberhoffer was to enjoy a year’s well-deserved 
vacation. 

For more than twenty years Mr. Oberhoffer has justly been considered 
part of the civic pride of this community and the entire Northwest and his 
sudden leave taking from the Services in which he has with supreme ardour, 
skill and success, worked for the highest ideals of art and culture is not 
acceptable to the general public, even if it be so, or has been forced upon 
the Minneapolis Orchestral Association was recalled again and 
again amid fanfares from the orchestra, until with handkerchief hiding 
his tear-drenched face he could come out no more, and hundreds in the audi- 
ence similarly overcome caused the demonstration to cease, but not before 
a rousing cheer had gone up to the greatest Interpreter of Beauty that the 
Northwest has ever possessed. 


Editorial (extracts) from The Progress, Minneapolis, April 15, 1922. 
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Musicians of State Furnish 
Week’s Fare—Local Club 
Flourishing 


By Charles A. Quitzow 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 27.—San Fran- 
cisco’s musical activities during the past 
week have been largely confined to reci- 
tals by her own musicians and students. 

At the Thursday morning meeting of 
the San Francisco Musical Club, Mrs. 


Birmingham, president, commented with 
enthusiasm on the season’s accomplish- 
ments and reported a surplus of $1,065 on 
hand, in addition to a balance of $400 
from the recent State Music Club con- 
vention. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman was ac- 
claimed by a capacity house at the Cali- 
fornia Theater on Sunday morning. He 
played three piano transcriptions. from 
his “Omar Khayyam” Suite, and the 
“Wolf Dance” from his “Thunderbird” 
Suite in engaging style. 

The third concert of the Nash En- 
semble was given on May 23 at the St. 
Francis Hotel. This ensemble has been 
formed by Carolyn A. Nash to furnish 
good music for students, blindcraft work- 
ers and others who cannot afford expen- 
sive concerts. It features classical en- 
semble works for piano, strings and bas- 
soon. 

Mme. Vought presented Irene Meuss- 
dorffer, soprano; Hilda Fisher, mezzo- 
soprano; Jack Ribaudo, tenor; Violet 
Silver, violinist, and Walter F. Wenzel, 
pianist, in recital on May 17 before the 
Western Arts Association. Mary Carr 
Moore appeared before the same Asso- 
ciation on May 20 in a program con- 
sisting of her own vocal works and solos 
for viola. Mrs. Arthur Hackett, Mrs. 
Paul Detmer, Mrs. Harold Olson, Mrs. 
Byron McDonald and Mrs. E. E. Bruner 
were the vocalists. Emil Breitenfeld 
presided at the piano, and Emil Hahl 
rendered the viola solos. The Western 


} CALIFORNIA ARTISTS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Arts Association was lately formed for 
the purpose of lending support and en- 
couragement to the fine arts. 

The youthful Elder Trio, composed of 
Pauline Elder, piano; Scott Elder, vio- 
lin, and Paul Elder, Jr., ’cello, played the 
Mozart Trio in G and other numbers at 
the Paul Elder Gallery on the afternoon 
of May 20. 

The Jenny Lind Trio consisting of 
Mme. Brehany, Harriet Bennett and 
Mabel Baalman, assisted by Carlo Cima, 
was presented in concert by Madame 
Vought at the Fairmont Hotel on May 
23, and on the same evening the Lor- 
ing Club gave the fourth concert of its 
forty-fifth season at the Scottish Rite 
Auditorium. Grace Northrup of San 
Francisco and New York, appeared as 
soprano soloist with the Club in move- 
ments from Mendelssohn’s setting of the 
Forty-second Psalm. 

Lillian Hodghead of the Ada Clement 
Music School presented her pupil Mar- 
garet O’Leary, in a piano recital on May 
20. 


CONCERT CLUB OF OMAHA 
OBSERVES ANNIVERSARY 





Free Concert Marks Completion § of 
Second Year—Women’s Club 
Organizes Programs 

OMAHA, NEB., May 27.—On the occa- 
sion of its second anniversary, the City 
Concert Club gave an Artists’ Program 
free to the public at the City Audito- 
rium on May 10. This program was 
greeted with marked favor. Included in 
the program were: Two piano numbers 
by Edith May Miller and Edith Louise 
Wagoner; a song group by Florence 
Basler Palmer, with Mrs. Deyo Crane 
at the piano, and Sinding’s Suite “Ser- 
enade,” played by Louise Shadduck Za- 
briskie and Emily Cleve, violinists, with 
Adelyn Wood at the piano. Others who 
appeared were: Mrs. W. Dale Clark 


and Linda Linquist, sopranos; Mrs. T. B. 
Rhea, contralto; Gifford Dixon, tenor, 
and James Carnal, bass, who sang a 
Quintet composed by the last-named ar- 
tist; Oscar Scavlan, a brilliant young 
pianist, and Dean T. Smith and Hugh 
Wallace, tenors; George Campbell, bari- 
tone, and Edward F. Williams, bass, 
comprising the Association Quartet, with 
David Robel at the piano. An address 
was made by Hester Bronson Copper, 
president of the Club, with. regard to 
the “drive” for members now in prog- 
ress. 

The May Festival series sponsored by 
the music department of the Omaha 
Women’s Club has included a number of 
Monday morning programs given at the 
Burgess-Nash Auditorium. The soloists 
heard thus far have been Louise Jansen 
Wylie, soprano; Cecil Berryman, who 
played the first movement of the Grieg 
Concerto, and Madge West Sutphen, vio- 
linist. Robert Cuscaden’s Orchestra has 
also been doing excellent work at these 
concerts. In recent programs the Over- 
ture to “‘Phédre” by Massenet and Si- 
belius’ “Finlandia,” together with many 
lesser works, have been adequately pre- 
sented. 

Lena Elsworth Dale gave the last 
opera recital of this season’s series re- 
cently. She presented the second act of 
“Carmen,” with Mrs. Dale, Marjorie 
Forgan, Mr. Dale, Emerson Westgate, 
Harry Burkley, Sylvia Acker, Mabel 
Price, Edward Williams, John Dindinger 
and William McCune participating. 

EpITH LOUISE WAGONER. 





Faculty Program Interests 


Amarillo 


AMARILLO, TEXAS, May 27.—The fa- 
culty of the Amarillo College of Music 
gave an interesting program recently. 
Emil F. Myers sang an air from “Crea- 
tion,” several ballads, and Negro and 
Indian melodies. Lilia Austin Myers, 
organ and piano; Gertrude Lowndes, or- 
gan; Hall Axtel, flute; Millicent Lahm, 
piano, and Beatrice Story, violin, were 
the other members of the faculty who 
appeared. and all the artists were re- 
ceived with favor. 

Mrs. JOHN A. SHAWVER. 


College 


LINCOLN GREETS ARTISTS 





Concerts Help Hospital and Charity 
Funds—Pupils’ Recitals 

LINCOLN, NEB., May 27.—A sonata re- 
cital which netted several hundreds of 
dollars for the City Hospital Fund, was 
given at the Temple Theater by Lura 
Schuler Smith, pianist, and Carl Frede- 
rick Steckelberg, violinist, recently. Mrs. 
Smith and Mr. Steckelberg played So- 
natas by Mozart, Beethoven, and John 
Powell, for violin and piano, to a large 
and responsive audience. 

William Shakespeare II has been en- 
gaged as guest instructor in voice at the 
summer session of the University School 
of Music. He will begin his work here 
on June 5. Graduate recitals were re- 
cently given at the School by Leona Jen- 
nings, Alice Marshall, Lottie Larabbee, 
and Alice Sorenson, pianists; and Doris 
Thompson, contralto. 

Georgia Sheldon, post-graduate student 
with Lura Schuler Smith, and instructor 
in piano at the University School of Mu- 
sic, gave a piano recital at the Temple 
Theater on May 16, before a large au- 
dience. Miss Sheldon displayed poetic 
gifts in her presentation of the Grieg 
Concerto in A Minor. 

Pupils of Laure de Vilmar gave a con- 
cert of numbers from the operas at the 
Temple Theater on May 15. Excellent 
work was done by Ferne Oman and Carl 
Schaeffer. The feature of the evening’s 
performance was the presentation of a 
scene from “Madama _ Butterfly” by 
Mme. de Vilmar, Mr. Schaeffer, Esther 
Cook, and the class. The choral singing 
was spirited. 

A dance recital was given by Donna 
Gustin and her large class of students at 
the Orpheum Theater recently. Original 
ballads designed by Miss Gustin were 
presented. The proceeds were given to 
charitable organizations of the city. 

H. G. KINSCELLA. 








MERLE AT COCK 


“SENT HER AUDIENCE 
INTO RAPTURES OF ENTHUSIASM” 











Providence — Soloist with Boston 
Symphony 
Pierre Monteux, Conductor 

“Last evenings performance equalled in 
interest any of the present series. This 
was due to the presence of the D’Indy work 
on the programme and the singing of Mme. 
Alcock, whose vocal gifts, artistic ability 
and personality took her audience by 
storm. She sang the Verdi aria with an 
intensity that thrilled her hearers.” 
A. F. P., Providence Journal, April 12, 1922. 


* * * 


St. Louis—Soloist with Apollo Club 


Charles Galloway, Conductor 


“Apollo Song Season is concluded with 
a brilliant concert. Merle Alcock greatly 
enhances the event by lyric essays—one 
of the largest audiences in recent vears— 
Her encore ‘Nelly Grey’ sent her audience 
into raptures of enthusiasm.” 

R. S., Globe-Democrat, April 19, 1922. 
* * o 

“Merle Alcock is one of the singers who 
not only gives unfamiliar songs with 
charm, but also realizes that an art just 
as great is required if one is to present a 


familiar song in such a way as to give ita 
new meaning. On every occasion she has 
sung in St. Louis she has pleased her audi- 
ence—even the discriminating portion by 
singing some old-time heart melody—last 
night ‘Nelly Grey’—familiar as this was, 
it moved the listeners more than anything 
else on the program.” 
E. E.:C., Star, April 19, 1922. 


* * * 


Trenton—Soloist with Male Chorus 
Otto Poleman, Conductor 


“It is a group of attributes rather than 
any one particular phase of artistry that 
is responsible for the charm and appeal 
of Merle Alcock’s singing. Her voice is 
deep and serene with a wistfulness only 
seldom encountered. As an encore ‘Annie 
Laurie’ was sung in a manner that seemed 
to grace the old favorite with new beauty.” 

Times, April 25, 1922. 
* *” * 
Charleston, W. Va.—-Soloist with 
Woman’s Club 
Elsie Kincheloe, Conducting 


“Merle Alcock’s voice, figuratively and 
actually speaks for itself. No words can 





picture the beauty of it. The audience 
was held spellbound.” 
Daily Mail, April 21, 1922. 


* * # 


Fitchburg—Verdi’s ‘‘Requiem”’ 
Nelson Coffin, Conductor 
“Merle Alcock sang as if inspired. Her 
magnificent contralto voice, rich and full 
throughout its wide range, and its tones 
were so colored as to impart to the listener 
the grave and lofty mood of the music.” 
The Sentinel, April 29, 1922. 
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tocal Artists Appear in Matinée Musi- 
cale Programs—Violinist in Recital 


MuNcIE, IND., May 27.—The Matinée 
\[usieale closed the season’s work with 
, musicale and tea at the Hotel Roberts. 
irs. Arthur C. Meeks, Mrs. E. B. Ball, 
and Mrs. Charles S. Davis were the host- 
-cses. Mrs. Marshall M. Day, pianist, 
nd Mrs. Don Cowan of Chicago, so- 
prano, gave an artistic program. Mrs. 
Day gave numbers by Glazounoff and 
iiollaender. Mrs. Cowan sang an aria 
from “Le Cid” by Massenet and works 
’ Grieg, Del Riego, Weyman and 
Geehl. Mrs. Leonard Shick, violinist, 
played an obbligato, and Mrs. Eugene 
(esterle was the accompanist. 

The Junior Matinée Musicale gave its 
closing program, on May 4, with Lunette 
McNaughton as leader. Besides the 
usual piano numbers, Isabel Davis gave 
two numbers on the Irish harp. Assist- 
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CASELLA 





And Since His Return to Italy as Soloist with the 


Augusteo Orchestra 


Molinari, Conductor 
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Press Comments in Rome 


La Tribuna—He again impressed everyone with his fine executive and discerning 

His is a remarkable personality. 
allows him to attain the maximum of effect whether it be in the delicate 
and evanescent smaller pieces or in the classics of more robust pattern. 
His playing was exquisitely imaginative and expressive, and the public 
showed their appreciation by clamorous applause. 

Idea Nazionale—The lack of space does not permit so lengthy a review as we 
would wish, of the recital of Alfredo Casella. 
showered upon us during these Spring days, so many of them worse than 
useless, the recital of Alfredo Casella was a comforting oasis of pure and 
rare art. He is a pianist of impeccable technic, splendid poise and exquisite 


It was a recital to serve as an example, as much for the program as 
for the exquisite and intelligent interpretation which was offered by that 
most rare combination of pianist, musician and artist, which is Alfredo 
He was warmly applauded after each number and was forced to 


Il Presto—Mr. Casella is not resting on his laurels after his American success. 

His artistic activity knows no abatement and reflects a new glory on our 
We have not forgotten that Alfredo Casella belongs to that 
small minority which is bringing about the Italian renaissance of symphonic 
Thus a large and choice public gathered to hear the 
admirable Casellian interpretations, rich in technic, sensibility and magical 
The audience was unrestrained in its enthusiasm. 


For Terms and Dates Address 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


Baldwin Piano 


ing on the program were the Little Sym- 


phony and the Children’s Chorus from 
the McKinley School. 

Robert Quick, violinist, was heard in 
recital at the High School Auditorium, 
and delighted a large audience with his 
brilliant playing. Mr. Quick, who was 
a Muncie boy, and has studied with 
Emile Bouillet and Leopold Auer, played 
compositions by Bruch, Kreisler, Schu- 
bert, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Paganini-Auer, 
Burleigh and Sarasate. Marguerite 
Hitzman was the accompanist. 

Mrs. DANIEL N. DAvis 





Hilger Trio in Richmond, Ind. 

RICHMOND, IND., May 27.—The Hilger 
Trio, comprising Maria Hilger, violinist; 
Elsa Hilger, ’cellist, and Greta Hilger, 
pianist, were heard in concert at the 
St. Andrews’ High School Auditorium 
on May 16. Solo numbers served to de- 
monstrate the artists’ versatility. The 
concert was given under the auspices 
of the school. 

ESTHER GRIFFIN WHITE. 
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Festival Engagements 
Take Sue Harvard to 


Britain This Summer 
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Sue Harvard, Soprano 


Sue Harvard, soprano, has been en- 
gaged for three festivals in Great 
Britain this summer. Being of Welsh 
ancestry, she will take unusual interest 
and pleasure in filling an engagement 
as soloist at the Welsh Eisteddfod to be 
held at Ammantord, Wales, in August. 
This is an annual festival and one of the 
most important in Wales. She will also 
appear in festivals in Gloucester and 
Manchester, England, and will be heard 
in recital in London and other cities dur- 
ing the summer. She expects to be 
abroad three months, and plans to return 
in September. She has a New York 
recital, in Aeolian Hall, scheduled for 
Nov. 2. 

Miss Harvard will sail on the Aqui- 
tania on June 13 and will be accompanied 
by Ethel Watson Usher, who played for 
her in recitals and concerts during the 
past season; a season which has been 


@eorge Barrere 


“The world’s greatest virtuoso of the flute.” 
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1922-1923 Now Booking 


Direction 


ENGLES, 





one of the most successful in her career. 
She has had an unusual number of re- 
engagements, among them being her 
third appearance in successive seasons 
as soloist for the Indianapolis Manner- 
chor, an organization which has again 
booked her for next season. In Scranton, 
Pa., she made two appearances to sold- 
out houses. 

One of Miss Harvard’s most recent 
engagements was for the Kiwanis Club 
in Washington, D. C., on May 18. In 
fact, she filled two engagements, one at 
a luncheon and another at a dinner of 
the club on the same day. As a result, 
she was engaged for a tour under the 
auspices of the Kiwanis Clubs of the 
Capitol District, covering seven appear- 
ances next season. 

It is a far cry from a rather incon- 
spicuous church position in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to a recital in London and festival 
appearances in Great Britain, but Miss 
Harvard has accomplished the journey 
in a few years. 





Pirani Compositions Featured in Ridge- 
field, N. J. 


RIDGEFIELD, N. J., May 27.—A _ con- 
cert by Eugenio Pirani, pianist and com- 
poser, and Alma Webster Powell and 
Marion Williams, sopranos, was given 
under the auspices of the Ridgefield 
Chapter of the Red Cross, on the even- 
ing of May 20. Mr. Pirani was heard in 
numbers by Liszt, Chopin, Bizet and sev- 
eral of his own compositions, including 
Gavotte, Op. 25, Lullaby and his ar- 
rangement of “America,” in all of which 
he was cordially received. Mrs. Powell 
and Miss Williams each gave solos, in- 
cluding songs by Mr. Pirani, and were 
also heard in two duets. 





“Creation” Sung by Danville Choir 


DANVILLE, ILL., May 29.—The Dan- 
ville Choral Society presented Haydn’s 
“Creation” on May 23 at the Terrace 


Theater under the baton of G. Magnus 
Schutz of Chicago, who is a member of 
the Chicago Operatic Quartet. The solo- 
ists were Olive June Lacey, soprano; 
Eugene Dressler, tenor. and Gustaf 
Holmquist, bass, all of whom have sung 
in numerous concerts with the Apollo 
Club of Chicago and various other or- 
ganizations. The society has had un- 
usual success in its first season. 
VERA K. DOWKER. 
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New Hampshire Delegates in 
Convention—Interesting 
Music Heard 


By Carrie Corliss Frisselile 


CLAREMONT, N. H., May 27.— Many 
visitors came to Claremont for the an- 
nual convention of the New Hampshire 
Federation of Music Clubs on May 18, 
and some excellent music was heard. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, composer, who is 
a New Hampshire woman, was the guest 
of the day. 

The officers elected at the business 
meeting are: Mrs. Morris P. Holmes of 
Claremont, president; Mrs. Thomas F. 
Thorpe of Manchester, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. C. H. Dolloff of Concord, sec- 
ond vice-president; Mrs. I. G. Colby of 
Claremont, secretary; Mrs. L. B. Proctor 
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of Hillsborough, treasurer, and Mrs. 
R. M. Chase of Derry, auditor. 

Mrs. John M. Gove, a member of the 
executive board of the National Federa- 
tion, addressed the delegates on the work 
of the Federation. 

After luncheon in the Parish House, 
at which Mrs. Beach was the guest of 
honor, a musical program was given by 
various members of the Federated Clubs. 

Mrs. Beach played four of her compo- 
sitions—an Irish Melody transcription, 
“The Thrush at Morn,” “The Thrush at 
Eve,” and a brilliant Valse Caprice. At 
the close of these numbers she was pre- 
sented a bouquet of flowers and, on be- 
ing encored, she called Klara Muehling 
out of the audience to sing her “Year’s 
at the Spring.” The artists were given 
a rousing reception. Mrs. Beach stated 
that she composed the bird pieces last 
summer at the MacDowell Colony. 


“Tosca”; songs were given by Mrs. L. W. 
Stone and Ruth M. May, and Mrs. May 
joined Josephine Rolfe, Harold Dear- 
born, and Henry Gorrell in a quartet 
from Boito’s “Mefistofele”; Stanley 
Parker of Concord, violinist, played a 
Minuet and Serenade composed by Ru- 
dolph Schiller, conductor of the People’s 
Symphony, Manchester; and other solo- 
ists were Mrs. M. P. Holmes, Mildred 
Soule and Miss Foster, pianists, and Fer- 
nande Morency, violinist. The accompan- 
ists were Grace Brown and Mrs. Thomas 
Thorpe. 

Three automobiles brought the follow- 
ing visitors from Manchester: Mrs. 
George P. Crafts, Mrs. Thomas Thorpe, 
Mrs. Arthur L. Franks, Mrs. Frederick 
Batchelder, Mrs. Thomas J. Horner, Mrs. 
Frisselle, Mrs. M. Muehling, Mrs. 
Charles A. Weston, Miss Soule, Miss 
Morency, and Mrs. William H. Young. 


Season 1922-1923 


ETROIT SYMPHON 


ORCHESTRA 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, Conductor 


Victor Kolar, Assistant Conductor 


| 
| IN ORCHESTRA HALL, DETROIT : 


Fourteen Pairs of Symphony Concerts 


| BEGINNING OCTOBER 19-20, ENDING APRIL 19-20 : 


Soloists Already Announced 


Madame Charles Cahier, Georges Enesco, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Maria Ivogun, 
| Paul Kochanski, Sergei Rachmaninoff, Olga Samaroff, Ilya Schkolnik, Helen Stanley, 
Reinald Werrenrath. 


Twenty Sunday Concerts at Popular Prices 


Victor Kolar, Conducting 
Concerts for Children. 


Four Concerts at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


A few open dates still available. 


Address all communications to 


William E. Walter, Manager 


Orchestra Hall, Detroit, Michigan. 


Two Concerts at the State Normal School, Ypsi- 
Concerts in Kansas City, Buffalo, Rochester, Utica, in Grand Rapids and other Michigan cities. 


Martin, tenor of the Chicago Opera A 
ciation, and Vera Poppé, ’cellist, \., 
heard in recital, assisted by Hubert (.,. 
lin, pianist; under the auspices of +h, 
Adrian College Choral Society recen:|y, 
The vocalist’s numbers included a 
from “Manon Lescaut” and “Pagliac.;” 
and songs by Delibes, Dvorak, Gailha, 
Chadwick, Hageman and other 
posers. A Russian number by Bik 
mann was sung in an Italian ver 
made by the artist. Miss Poppé 
heard in the Tchaikovsky variation: 

a Rococo Theme, and numbers by B 
Lully, Popper and Glazounoff. Mr. (Cay. 
lin played solos by Chopin and Albeijz, 
besides furnishing sympathetic accom. 
paniments. The appreciative audi 
demanded a number of encores. The 
cert was the last of a series arranged |), 
the Choral Society. JAMES SPENCER 
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“Train the Children” Is Advice Given 
to Connecticut Federation Convention 


RIDGEPORT, CONN., May 29.—“In 
B order to make America musical, we 
must begin with the little child. The music 
clubs must get behind the music super- 
visors in the schools. The work with the 
Junior Clubs and in the High Schools 
ceems to be the work cut out for the 
Federation in the future.” 

This was the plea made by Mrs. George 
Hail, of Providence, R. I., recording sec- 
retary of the National Federation, in an 
address at the annual meeting of the 
Connecticut Federation of Music Clubs 
at the Hotel Stratfield on May 25. 

Mrs. Hail stated that the New Eng- 
land or Plymouth District was trying 
hard to get the Connecticut Federation 
back again from the Empire District, to 
which it is at present assigned. 

She brought .a message from Mrs. 
Theodore Thomas, who will celebrate her 
seventieth birthday on Sept. 4, at Bethle- 
hem, N. H. Mrs. Thomas recently told 
Mrs. Hail that nothing would make her 


more happy than to receive a shower of 
posteards from the individual members 
of the clubs of the Federation throughout 


the country. 
Plea for Community Service 


Mrs. Russell R. Dorr, historian of the 
National Federation, and Mrs. F. S. 
Wardwell, of Stamford, Conn., president 
of the Empire District, also addressed 
the delegates. 

Mrs. Dorr, spoke on the question “Is 
It Worth While?” referring to federa- 
tion. She pointed out that the clubs that 
were slow to catch the idea of federation 
should be shown its possibilities in the 
way of unselfish service to the commu- 
nity. She said that they should approach 
the idea of federation not with the ques- 
tion, “What can we get out of it?” but 
“What can we do for others and for mu- 
sic by means of it?” 

Mrs. Wardwell read an interesting let- 
ter from Mrs. Worcester R. Warner, of 


Tarrytown, N. Y., chairman of the Na- 
tional Audit Committee, who had ex- 
pected to be present. Among other sug- 
gestions made by Mrs. Wardwell was 
that club members should keep in touch 
with the events of the musical world by 
subscribing to the musical weeklies, such 
as MUSICAL AMERICA, and the various 
monthlies. 

A letter was read from Nan B. 
Stephens of Atlanta, Ga., President of the 
South Atlantic District, and chairman 
of the program committee for the Bien- 
nial to be held at Asheville, N. C., in 
June, 1923. Miss Stephens had also ex- 
pected to be present. 

About seventy-five members attended 
the convention. There are only four clubs 
in the Connecticut Federation — the St. 
Ambrose Music Club of New Haven, the 
Wednesday Afternoon Music Club of 
Bridgeport, the Schubert Society of 
Stamford, and the Afternoon Music Club 
of Danbury—but each of these was well 
represented. 

In order to effect certain changes in 
the constitution, it was decided not to 
elect officers this year. The present of- 
ficers, who will retain their posts till 
then, are: Mrs. John C. Downs of Dan- 
bury, president; Mrs. Albert A. House 
of Stamford, first vice-president; Mrs. 
George Hill MacLean of New Haven, sec- 
ond vice-president; Mrs. George H. Chad- 
derton of Stamford, recording secretary; 
Mrs. William McPhelemy of- Danbury, 
corresponding secretary; Dorothy Ryder 
of Danbury, treasurer, and Mrs. L. M. 
Card and Mrs. Harry C. Ives, both of 
Bridgeport, members of the advisory 
board. 


State Federation Flourishing 


The reports of the various committees 
showed the Federation to be in a grow- 
ing, healthy condition. 

It was announced that the following 
had been asked to act as judges for this 
year’s Young Artists’ Contest: Dean 
David Stanley Smith, Isidore Troost- 
wyck, and George Chadwick Stock of 
New Haven. Dr. Carl Martin of Green- 
wich, Mr. Cerno of New London, John 
Adam Hugo and Clayton P. Stevens, su- 
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pervisor of music in the schools, both 
of Bridgeport, and Ralph I. Baldwin, 
supervisor of music in the schools of 
Hartford. 

During the afternoon a delightful pro- 
gram of music was given by a chorus, 
composed of members of the Wednesday 
Afternoon Musical Club, and by Adelaide 
Zeigler, pianist. Mrs. Henry L. Bishop 
was in charge of the program. 

Mrs. Downs presided at the meeting, 
and Mrs. Harry C. Ives, president of the 
Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club, who 
was in charge of the general arrange- 
ments for the convention here, made a 
brief address of welcome to the visiting 
members of the Federation. 

MARIAN R. CARTER. 


WICHITA SYMPHONY 
GREETED IN DEBUT 


Orchestra Starts Well Under 
Flath’s Baton—Recitals 
by Gatty Sellars 


By T. L. Krebs 

WICHITA, KAN., May 29.—Under the 
baton of P. Hans Flath, the Wichita 
Symphony made its first public appear- 
ance on May 21, at the Miller Theater, 
given for the occasion by the manage- 
ment. Though heavy rain was falling, 
an enthusiastic audience welcomed the 
new organization. 

The orchestra, numbering thirty-five 
pieces, has been rehearsing its program 
for the last two months, and the efforts 
of both conductor and players have 
brought about purity of tone, uniformity 
of bowing, solidarity of phrasing, and 
precision of attack. The program was 
carefully. selected, but it seemed rather 
risky to attempt the Finale of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fourth Symphony with so small an 
orchestra, lacking some of the important 
instruments necessary for an adequate 
performance of this work. Mr. Flath 
has shown good judgment in confining 
membership in the orchestra to players 
who are fully equal to the technical re- 
quirements of the parts likely to be as- 
signed to them. 

Gatty Sellars, British 
composer, gave organ recitals at the 
First Methodist Church on the after- 
noon and evening of May 18. Improvi- 
sations on hymn tunes were features of 
interesting programs. 

An entertaining performance of 
Haydn’s “Toy Symphony,” with the full 
complement of toy instruments, was 
given by the Girls’ Glee Club at the 
High School on May 18. 

Donald O. Williams gave an interest- 
ing dedicatory recital on the new Hin- 
ners Company organ, costing $6,000, 
which has recently been installed in St. 
Anthony’s Catholic Church. The organ- 
ist skilfully brought out the beauty and 
variety of tone of the new instrument. 

Edna Winningham, pianist, assisted 
by Alice Buckner, soprano, gave her 
diploma recital at the Fairmount Col- 
lege Conservatory on May 17. Reno B. 
Myers played the orchestral parts for 
Mrs. Winningham on a second piano, 
and Mrs. Frank A. Power was accom- 
panist for Miss Buckner. 

At the banquet during the annual 
meeting of the Kansas Authors’ Club, 
an organization of literary workers, 
Mary Hamilton Myers sang “The Bird 
and I,” her own setting of a poem she 
has written; the choir sang “The Ever- 
lasting,” composed by T. L. Krebs to 
words by L. Addison Bone; Emma Barn- 
dollar sang Mr. Krebs’ “A Mountain 
Love Song,” a setting of a poem by Alice 
E. Allen, and the same composer’s tenor 
solo, male quartet, “A Pal Like You,” 
the words of which are by Percy Reyn- 
olds, was sung by G. H. Doty, soloist; 
Harold Doty, Earl Clinesmith, Charles 
Kinahan and Howard Holmes. Mrs. E. 
Higginson and Georgia Hicks were the 
accompanists. 








organist and 





Frieda Hempel Parts with Costumes to 
Aid Benefit Sale 

A rummage sale held last week by 
the Ellin P. Speyer Memorial Hospital 
drew some rare pieces from the Metro- 
politan wardrobe of Frieda Hempel. 
The prima donna gave the “doll clothes” 
worn in the first act of “The Tales of 
Hoffmann,” also the party gown which 
“The Daughter of the Regiment” ac- 
quires after she is forced to relinquish 
her uniform. Miss Hempel will replace 
these garments in Paris when she se- 
lects her new costumes for ‘“Rosen- 
kavalier” in which she is to sing in 
Europe. The sale brought about $1,500. 


SINGS IN JACKSONVILLE 





Hear Galli-Curci for First Time—Music 
Club Ends Season 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 27.—Ame- 
lita Galli-Curci made her first appear- 
ance in this city last week, appearing be- 
fore an audience that taxed the capacity 
of the Auditorium. It was the largest 
attendance in local musical history, and 
the audience enjoyed the singer at her 
best. She showed her appreciation of 
the reception accorded her by adding 
many extras to her list. Manuel Beren- 
guer, flautist, and Homer Samuels, at 
the piano, assisted. 

A concert was given last week by the 
junior department of the Ladies’ Friday 
Musicale, bringing to a successful end 
its initial season. The program intro- 
duced the Junior Orchestra, conducted 
by George Orner, and the Junior Chorus, 
led by Mrs. Grace P. Woodman. Prizes 
in various memory’ contests were 
awarded by Margaret Haas, chairman of 
this department, which gives promise of 
becoming an important factor in musical 
education. 

Col. W. L. Peel of Atlanta, Ga., vice- 
president of the Southern division of the 
Caruso Memorial Foundation, has ap- 
pointed William Meyer to head the Foun- 
dation in Jacksonville and vicinity. This 
being rather late in the season, as far as 
Florida is concerned, it has been decided 
to postpone all activities until fall. 

WILLIAM MEYER. 





The Artone Quartet—Dicie Howell, 
soprano; Mabel Beddoe, contralto; James 
Price, tenor, and Walter Greene, bari- 
tone—with Francis Moore as director- 
accompanist, has been engaged to give 
an all American concert program at the 
Buffalo Festival on Oct. 3. The organ- 
ization will appear in Lima, Ohio, under 
the auspices of the Women’s Music Club, 
on Oct. 5. 
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his 12th appearance as soloist 
with the Singers Club of Cleve- 
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land, on May 4, 1922. 


john barnes 


wells 


tenor 


James H. Rog- 
ers in Cleve- 
land Plain 
Dealer: 


“I know of 
no other con- 
cert singer ex- 
cepting W er- 
renrath whose 
artistry is ac- 
c o mp lished 
through an en- 
tire absence of 
dramatic ro- 
bustness. A 
lyricist of the 
purest dye, he 
refrains from 
any attempt at 
dramatic frenzy or heroic endeavor; 
and therein lies the tonal beauty of 
his art.” 


Wilson G. Smith in Cleveland Press: 


“But be his visits few or many, he 
is always welcome. It would be hard 
to name a singer who stands higher 
in the graces of the club’s patrons. 
Last night his lyric tenor was as 
pleasing in timbre, as smoothly and 
as expertly controlled as ever. There 
were beauty of tone, finish of style 
and charming expressiveness in the 
group of French songs with which he 
began his program. He misses none 
of the salient points of the whimsical 
texts, wherein the absolute clarity of 
his diction is the chief factor. 

“Mr. Wells sang a pretty nearly 
unprecedented number of encores, 
which tells the story of his success 
convincingly enough,” 
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A MOVE FOR AMERICAN OPERA 


UT of Chicago has come another project for the 
advancement of American music. The Opera 
in Our Language Foundation has gathered together 
a number of enthusiasts who desire to see operatic 
works by our native composers produced in a manner 
which would provide a real stimulus to work in the 
operatic form; a stimulus denied under the present 
rule of occasional presentations by the major com- 
panies. The realization of the Foundation’s dreams 
would do more than give the American composer 
an incentive to develop his creative talents along the 
lines of lyric drama. It would provide additional 
opportunities for singers inspired to follow the un- 
certain calling of opera; opportunities now so rare 
in this land that the great majority have to turn 
their eyes in the direction of Europe and seek ex- 
perience in one of the numerous small opera houses 
scattered over that continent. As a step toward 
the consummation devoutly to be wished the cham- 
pions of opera in English in the Middle West have 
begun a million dollar campaign with the object of 
erecting an American Opera House in Chicago; an 
institution which it is hoped will be the birthplace 
of a national tradition. The David Bispham Memo- 
rial Fund is with the Foundation in this effort, fit- 
tingly enough, for it would have been difficult to find, 
in his day, an advocate of opera in English more 
ardent than David Bispham. 
Like the English themselves, we who own the 
common tongue have been peculiarly under foreign 


domination in our opera. Each year our impre- 
sarios voyage to Europe in search of novelties, and 
our composers have to work with little hope of 
seeing their visions take the semblance of life on 
stages which draw their répertoires from the suc- 
cesses of German, Italian, French and Russian 
theaters. Not so long ago that grand lady of British 
music, Dame Ethel Smyth, took “Der Wald” to the 
Berlin Opera, and, in the face of national preju- 
dices aroused by the war in South Africa, achieved 
a series of performances. Superhuman efforts 
were needed, but she did not give way. Her object 
was to obtain a lever to use upon the Covent Garden 
authorities. Berlin was the easiest route to Covent 
Garden. Not many men possess the resource or 
driving force of this extraordinary woman, or some- 
one might have opened a way through Milan to the 
Metropolitan or through Paris to the Auditorium. 
Dame Smyth’s experience in London is analogous 
to the experience of the American composer of opera 
in his own land. The object of the new movement 
which finds its headquarters in Chicago but which 
is to be national in scope is to clear away the dis- 
heartening obstacles which to-day might leave 
genius stillborn. It is a movement which deserves 
the heartiest support, for it is concerned with the 
future welfare of our music. It is something to 
give new inspiration to those who have long dallied 
with the dream of opera in English as a hardy 
growth of art to replace that present stunted bush 
which is tolerated for its fugitive buds—buds that 
are killed by the frost of a night before they can 
reach a blossoming. 
COMPOSER AS SCIENTIST 

ITH the recent tremendous growth of musical 

appreciation and music patronage in the 
United States, it was perhaps inevitable that there 
should be a disproportionate interest in ends as 
compared to means. To the lack of a more general 
recognition of the technical equipment required of 
the man who would write serious music can be 
traced much that has resulted in criticism of the 
American composer and his part in this unprece- 
dented musical development. 

On the one hand is heard the complaint that 
our composers are mere craftsmen, with nothing to 
say; on the other, that they lack the mastery of 
materials to express themselves. Both complaints 
may contain an element of truth, and both may be 
due in part to failure to realize what the task of 
composition involves. The pedant, by reason of his 
profession and his methodical habits of study, 
acquires craftsmanship; the adventurous and less 
patient, but more richly endowed man, scornful of 
academic groves, too often strives to express his 
ideas without having progressed beyond an ele- 
mentary language. 

Writing in the June Smart Set, H. L. Mencken 
likens the composer’s task to that of the modern 
architect, and declares that the serious musician 
to-day is unable to write at all until he has taken 
in and co-ordinated “fa body of technical knowledge 
that is fully as great as the outfit of the astron- 
omer.” 

“Music,” avers Mr. Mencken, referring to compo- 
sition rather than execution, “is enormously handi- 
capped as an art by the fact that its technique is 
so frightfully difficult.” Any literate man, he con- 
tends, can master the technique of poetry or the 
novel in ten days and that of the drama in three 
weeks, “but not even the greatest could do sound 
work in the sonata form without years of prepara- 
tion. To write a good string quartet is not merely 
an act of creation, like writing a sonnet; it is also 
an act of applied science, like cutting out a set of 
tonsils.” 

These are thoughts for educators and for the 
public to ponder. Give music the place among the 





applied sciences, as well as among the arts, to 
which the complexities of its composition entitle it! 








of Opera for 


Celebrities 
Ocean Voyage 


Jaunt in Motorboat Prepares 


A fishing trip organized not to catch fish but to pre- 
pare several of its members for a forthcoming ocean 
voyage assembled a number of musical celebrities in a 
motorboat at Long Beach, New York, recently. Those 
who enjoyed the tang of the sea air included three stars 
of the Chicago Opera Association. The man with the 
cap at the left is Virgilio Lazzari. Rosa Raisa is seated 
next to Lazzari, and Giacomo Rimini is in the fore. 
ground at the right. Among their friends will be recog- 
nized Mme. Gina Viafora, New York vocal teacher, 
seated next to Mme. Raisa, and Gianni Viafora, Musi- 
CAL AMERICA’S cartoonist, in the center of the picture, 
at the back. 


Lennox—If Elizabeth Lennox has a fault to find with 
a musical career it is that there is not enough time left 
for horseback riding. Of all sports, that of the eques- 
trienne is her favorite, and she declares nothing else 
is: so exhilarating. With the advent of warm, clear 
days she is one of the most familiar figures along the 
bridle paths and roads of Central Park. 


Insull—The new business head of the Chicago Opera 
Association, Samuel Insull, was born and educated in 
England and is a graduate of Oxford. For a number 
of years he was associated with the ‘business interests 
of Thomas A. Edison. He has been quoted as regarding 
the new situation in Chicago, whereby the city’s opera 
is not to be dependent on the generosity of a single 
family, as a vindication of the American spirit of inde- 
pendence and equality. 


Chamlee—Reddick—As a mark of appreciation for 
their generosity in presenting a benefit program at 
New York University, the proceeds of which are to be 
used in defraying expenses of the European trip to be 
made by members of the University debating society, 
Mario Chamlee and William Reddick have been made 
honorary members of the class of ’22 and presented 
with the diploma of the University. Ruth Miller als 
participated in the program. 


Hempel—Paris and Parisian gowns will occupy Frieda 
Hempel for a week or two after her arrival in Europe, 
after which she will go up to the Engadine, near 5t. 
Moritz, her favorite mountain resort, to follow the 
trails for a month. The soprano has mapped out a 
program that will give her a summer of leisure and 
pleasure, in spite of an operatic engagement in Buda 
pest and an invitation to sing before the King of Sw 
den on the anniversary of the birth of Jenny Lind. 


Chaliapine—Since his return to Russia, Feodor Cha 
liapine has given a number of concerts and has ap- 
peared in opera for the benefit of hunger sufferers 
According to recent advices, he sang his great réle 0! 
Boris at the Mariensky Theater in Petrograd and late 
appeared as Vaarlem in one scene from “Boris Godou 
noff” at a performance in Moscow, given for the bcnet!' 
of the stage hands of the State theaters in that cit) 
Chaliapine expects to go soon to Carlsbad and later | 
Lake Maggiore. 


Hood—Without any ambition to become an impr 
sario, George T. Hood of Seattle has sponsored, directe’ 
and financed an operatic tour unique among such pro. 
ects in America. Mr. Hood is a theater manager in th 
Pacific Northwest. When the Russian Grand Opera 
Company arrived in Seattle from the Orient, it owe: 
the Japanese Steamship Company $5,000 and the men 
bers were refused admission by the immigration autho! 
ities. Mr. Hood gave the bond that saved them fro! 
being deported, paid the steamship company, secur 
bookings and put the company on its feet for a trans 
continental American tour. The company now plans 
visit to Latin America, and Mr. Hood, with his brothe: 
Frank P. Hood, are withdrawing at the end of the Ne‘ 
York engagement. 
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The Press Agent 


HIEF among the more familiar species of creative artists, and in some 

) respects the most familiar, is the press agent, Agens Diurnalis from 
“agere,” to act, and “diurnus,” belonging to the day. This term clearly indi- 
cates that the subject is a necessary evil. Webster defines “agent” as “that 
which manifests activity,” thus assuming responsibility for the current 
erroneous impression that the press agent only pretends to be alive, whereas 
he is actually but an according-to-Doyle spirit wallowing in sluggardry. 

The truth of the matter is that this animated news specialist is the pote of 
potentates and generates more power than a power plant. His emanations leave 
the radiophone cold. His euphemisms are legion and his panegyrics are like royal 
flushes. obody believes in them. For his incubator of unhatched geniuses he 
expends a far mightier genius and broods over their shortcomings even as the 
willow bends to the murmuring brook. Selah! 

He is to his clients as the gas tank is to the Hall of Fame. He is versed 
in plants, sketches, mats and cuts; slings the form-fitting adjective, and climbs a 
dizzy trail up the bypaths of newsmongery. Where the rocks loudest echo the 
blasphemies of the traduced, there he hatches his fledglings and with eagle glance 
guards his nest from the approach of the adder, Obscurity. If any of the brood 
get down to earth it is not his fault. 


+* * * 














IME was when the pen was merely mightier than the sword. Now it has poison 

gas and Minnewerfer backed into the ditch. The earliest remembered press 
agent tale, that about Barnum’s elephant falling off the Brooklyn Bridge, now 
sounds like one of ASsop’s Fables compared with the League of Nations Covenant 
style of the 1922 booster. The idealist has given way to the realist, the hoax to 
the “plant.” We used to count the New York press agents on the fingers of one 
hand back in 1905. Then reporters used to work for newspapers. Now they work 
for the dear old public and get real literary at times. Everything from the Bronx 
zebra to the Youngstown Dental College has its own special reporter. Soon traffic 
cops, soda clerks, Vassar freshmen and tugboats will be taking the short route 
to the public eye, and correspondence schools in publicity will loom all over the 
aching horizon. The familiar salutation on Broadway used to be “How’s the 
world—?” ete. Now it’s “Whose p.a. are you?” Enervated editors don’t take stock 
in anything nowadays. Canned news has sapped all the joy out of public gossip. 
They spend their days and nights hunting bread beetles in the copy that’s sent in. 


* x* * 


T* was once suspected that the requisites for effective publicity service included 
metropolitan journalistic experience, a foundation of philosophy and psychology, 
a working knowledge of Sanskrit and animal habits and a cycloramic mind. Now 
one merely needs hypnotism and a Corona. The theory of publicity is that some 
person or organization has an idea or function that is causing pain through enforced 
inhibition. Something needs to be released and communicated to the needy public. 
The best medium is the ill-suppressed press. The suffering soul—say an opera 
singer—hooks up with a p. a. and consents to martyr his dignity at the altar of 
sensationalism and plunge willy-nilly into black-faced type. The trip to fame 
covers several stages. Getting by Ellis Island is tame compared with this obstacle 
race. The p. a. puts the Contractile Vacuole through a series of contortions like 
a circus dog. The latter does everything but give a recital at the morgue. Once 
landed among the elect, however, with the town lisping his name, the bother seems 
to have been worth while. The chief difficulty is in keeping in sight thereafter. 

The embryo Boswell, meanwhile, is wearing out his welcome and everyone’s 
patience. At the best, his life is one of self-abnegation and effacement. While 
hosts of others, smiling, bow their way into the ranks of fame, garner the mazuma 
and retire to some castle on the banks of the Bug, he, the shrinking Frankenstein, 
lurks in the dim distance, a solitary figure, alone, forgotten. A quaint, half-shabby 
creature is this gardener, now bent with the toil of thousands of days and nights. 
As he sits at evening before his humble cottage at Cementon, the infrequent passer- 
by little dreams that beneath that whitened head have throbbed more plots than 


ever thrilled a Reeve. 
* * * 


VACANT look now rests upon the wan eyes, for the southern wind wafts a 
41 perfume from afar—the perfume that has come from his flowers. One by one 
they pass before him, and he calls them by name: Giacomo, Tomaso, Charlesio, 
Mollio. They left o-ing him. It seems but yesterday when they first lifted their 
fair young faces to the beckoning early sun of recognition... . The light falters 
and the last gleam disappears from the old corncob between his lips. The chill 
dreezes of dusk begin to stir and the aged agent pulls his ectoplasm closer about 
him... .In some far firmament he will serve time anew—polishing up the stars. 
.. . From across the slate-colored Hudson seems to come the faint attar of garlic. 
He sighs and his head droops lower... . His pipe is out. Some call it a pipe. 
G. C. TURNER. 


* * * 


Memoirs of a Coloratura 
II 
My Debut 


OW well I remember the occasion of my first infliction upon the gracious public 

ear! It was in the year 1899. (So recently as that? Well, what is a little 
matter of figures, when one is an Artist?) The King and the Queen were present. 
Their majesties desisted from majestic altercation during the moment in which I 
held my virgin high E. It was a signal compliment. 

At the conclusion of my opening aria, I was bombarded with bouquets, which 
my considerate auditors had hastened out to buy after listening to my first rou- 
‘ades. A cigarette named after me appeared on the tobacconists’ shelves the fol- 


‘Owing forenoon. 
* ~ + 


Q INCE then my life has been a consecutive series of Triumphs. I have never 
\) regretted my decision to enter the noble profession of operatic healer of life’s 
ailments. I have had especially cordial relations with the Press. Representatives 
°f numerous worthy publications burst in upon me at all hours of day or night. 
ut even the Artist has a few minor annoyances. I’d love to shun the public 
eye. But even little, unassuming me, who am only a Diva, could hardly expect 
‘o walk unseen. As it is, on the stage, I love to mingle modestly with the 
Chorus... . 
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Solfeggio Squiblets 
(from the “Tankton Times”) 


UR Caractacus Choral Society, under the watchful eye of Maude Coddington 
Spinx, was heard to delightful advantage Friday in a cantata entitled “From 
Anti-Wet to Volstead.” Eudoxia Brown-Jones, soprano, sang, with much feeling, 
“Oft in the Still-y Night.” 
We sure liked the rendering of the work. 


* * * 


HE invention of a noiseless metronome has been the recent good fortune of 

Demetrius L. Egato, local music teacher. Prof. Egato, when questioned by the 
Times’ reporter, was very careful about revealing anything that could have been 
patented by an eavesdropper. It leaked out that the professor discovered the 
wonderful contraption while experimenting with a refractory alarm clock. Here’s 
wishing good luck to the professor! 

oe ok * 

EAR the strains of music coming from the fire-house these evenings? That’s 

the firemen’s Goshdarnit Glee Club getting ready for its Fall Jubilee Concert. 
Everybody remembers the last e-vent given by this sterling organization, when 
Councilman Wideabout’s woodshed onatnanbedity contracted a blaze during the 
rendering of “The Lost Chord’? That se-lection was most appropriate—come 
to think of it! 

In spite of the most strenuous efforts of the musical axe-wielders, ’most a cord 
and a half of the Councilman’s best hickory fed the flames. (The concert was 
postponed.) 
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the St. Louis Orchestra and Frank Crox- 
ton. Later he appeared with the Boston 
Symphony in Worcester, Providence, 
Cambridge, New York and Boston, and 


RTHUR HACKETT, tenor, was born 
in Portland, Me. He received his 
general education in the schools of 
Worcester, Mass. His first musical 










studies were in vio- 
lin, which he took 
up for six years un- 
der Michael Reidl, 
in Worcester. When 
he was nineteen he 


started his vocal 
work, his teacher 
being Arthur J. 


Hubbard of Boston, 
with whom he re- 
mained for eight 
years. His first 
public appearances 
were made in New 
England, and he next made tours with 





Arthur Hackett 





toured with Mme. Melba and Geraldine 
Farrar. 

He has sung with other leading organi- 
zations, including the Portland Sym- 
phony, Los Angeles Symphony, Handel 
and Haydn Society, Boston and the In- 
dianapolis Mannerchor. He has also 
given recitals throughout the country. 
As church soloist, Mr. Hackett has been 
at the St. Nicholas Collegiate Church, 
New York, the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church, and is now with the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church. He has made frequent 
appearances in leading festivals, includ- 
ing the Ann Arbor, North Shore, 
Worcester, and others. Mr. Hackett is 


a brother of Charles Hackett, the op- 
eratic tenor. 
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NOTE 


The terms used, “MOST ARTISTIC,” “EX- 
TRAORDINARY,” “UNIQUE” were not originated 


by the management presenting this organization. 


Any one sufficiently interested will read the 
opinions of well-known European authorities 
printed in their entirety, in which can be found 
the above-named expressions and many other 
commendatory expressions of even greater praise. 


PERSONALLY I CAN STATE THE FOLLOW- 
ING: During my sojourn in Europe I heard the 
Ukrainian National Chorus three times in Paris, 
twice in London and once in Vienna, Berlin and 
Brussels. Five different countries and five dif- 
ferent peoples, each having a school of music of 
its own and in each and every instance I have seen 
such demonstrations of enthusiasm as I have never 
before witnessed. To me the Ukrainian National 
Chorus has been a revelation. 


Supporting my own judgment I have in my 
possession a 118 page scrapbook containing the 
original reviews from all the countries where the 
Ukrainian National Chorus appeared during the 
past three years. Anyone interested may ex- 
amine it at any time. They are worth reading. 
Some of the reviews read like beautiful essays. 


LOCAL MANAGERS, MUSIC CLUBS AND 
UNIVERSITIES contemplating booking _ this 
organization are requested to write before July 
Ist as by that time the duration of the North 
American tour has to be definitely decided upon. 

This organization is booked for a four months’ 
tour in South America, on that account the North 
American tour must be limited, in order that 
Cuba, Mexico and other Central American coun- 
tries be included en route to South America. 


MAX RABINOFF. 


Who Is Who in the 
Organization? 


PROF. ALEXANDER KOSCHETZ: well known 
throughout Russia as a composer and conductor of 
the famous Ukrainian National Chorus (formerly 
Little Russia), has been touring the capitals of 
Europe for the past three years. The great suc- 
cess he and his organization achieved is well known 
in Europe and to those Americans who were for- 
tunate enough to hear them in Europe during 
their sojourn there. 
opposite page. ) 


MLLE. ODA SLOBODSKAYA: left the former 


Imperial Opera House of Petrograd only ten 





(See press comments on 


months ago, where for the past four years she 
had the leading dramatic soprano roles. Since 
then she gave four recitals in Berlin to capacity 
audiences in the Beethoven Salle and scored what 
is generally termed in Berlin “a sensational suc- 
cess.” She also gave recitals in 


Stockholm, Milan and Zurich. 


Copenhagen, 
She is at the 
present time singing the leading role in Stravin- 
sky’s new opera at Monte Carlo and is also engaged 
for special “Aida” performances at the Grand 
Opera in Paris. An offer has recently been made 
to her by the Royal Opera Houses in Madrid and 
Barcelona to appear in the leading roles of four 
Russian operas. 


MME. MARIA DAVIDOVA: widely known in 


Russia as the famous Carmen, has spent five years 


America Will Hear the Most Artistic, Extraordina 


THE UKRAINIAN 





THE UKRAINIAN NATIONAL CHORUS 


Pronounced by the leading European critics as the most perfect ensemble organization in the world 


ft 
































Mlle. Oda Slobodskaya, the leading dramat! 


i i , the famous Russian ; 
Mme. Maria Davidova 7. soprano of the Petrograd Imperial Opera 


Carmen of the Petrograd Opera House 







in the Petrograd Opera House. Since her arrival 
abroad she sang in many concerts throughout 
European capitals. Her recent engagements were 
with the Royal Opera House at Barcelona, where 
she sang in four Russian operas, and she is now 
She is 









singing in the Grand Opera in Paris. 
also re-engaged to sing at the Royal Opera Houses 






of Barcelona and Madrid. 







MR. ALEXANDER LABINSKY: formerly as- 
sistant conductor at the Imperial Opera House in 
Petrograd and a pianist of note, will be at the 
piano for Mlle. Slobodskaya and Mme. Davidova. 








PROF. GREGORY TUTSCHAPSKY: assistant 
conductor of the Ukrainian National Chorus, is in 
charge of these forty expert and talented singers, 
whose warm, clear and colorful voices have been 
fused into so perfect ensemble that the critics 

5° 66 


unanimously refer to it as a ““sonorous organ,” “a 
° $9 
human symphony orchestra,” a “string quartette 













Prof. Alexander Koschetz 


composer-conductor 





and so forth. 
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and Unique Organization of Its Kind in the World 


ATIONAL CHORUS 





The Verdict of Foremost European Musical Authorities 


Vossische Zeitung, 29/V, 1920. Berlin 


The Hall is full to overflowing. . . . The chorus 
starts singing. But the words “chorus” and “singing” 
express nothing in this case. Before us is not a chorus, 
but an organ. A human organ. Every one of these forty 
singers is a picked flute, a key, a colorful stop. At a 
wink from the organist they begin to perform in a 
masterly exact fashion. It is either a sighing tenderness, 
a powerful energy or a wild carouse. The highest art 
has turned to truest nature.- The hardest stunts are 
achieved as if in play. It is a single instrument on 
which the master is playing and not forty separate wills. 
At times one chuckles with pleasure at the thought that 
artistic will can gain such ascendency over matter. 
‘ Strictly speaking basses are usually unpleasant. 
Especially so if their voices are metallic. If they have 
fine voices they make a business of it, they drag out 
their song and put in emotional turns, in every souna of 
their beardy throats they seem to be telling you “see 
what fine chaps we are. Isn’t that a deep E?’ But the 
Ukrainian basses are different. They go down as far 
as a deep F without difficulty and even then they are 
not conceited over it. In one instance they sang a word- 
less accompaniment to a folksong. It sounded like ’cellos 
playing, never stopping short, but slowly growing in 
sound and suddenly sinking down and then gathering the 
sounds again together. It was lovely. . ; . #2nen 
there is a folksong. I believe they call it Mariupol. 
The chorus sings in a demure and passionless way; it 
swells up in waves, then sinks down again, like a warm 
wind on a summer’s night. One seems to feel the loneli- 
ness of the picture: wide cornfields, over which the 
wind is sweeping, meadows with grazing horses, endless 
steppes with a whirring growth of vegetation and then 
that endless hum, the silent loneliness of the sleepy 
river and further below the village, with couples moving 
to and fro in it in the moonshine. From one 
of the singers rises a voice. You listen intently and a 
sharp joy overcomes you. One has never heard any- 
thing so lovely. It is full of sweetness yet touched with 
a flavour of bitter-sweet, as of mint or vermouth, whicn 
fill the May nights in the steppes. With an artless and 
wonderfully modulated Dur mortando this voice wrenches 
itself away from the others, rises to a Moll quint and 
then floats like a happy phantom over the melancholy, 
dark as ebony, of the song, which the chorus is singing. 
One feels like shouting with sadness and joy. I believe 
that song was called Mariupol. But what about the red- 
headed boy who came forward and bowed rather clumsily 
to the applauding audience?—of him we know nothing 
ERI. 6, + It is quite a joy to see how the conductor 
plays upon this instrument. His name is Koschetz. He 
wears the conventional evening dress. There is nothing 
extraordinary about him. Then he stands up in front of 
his organ. <A soft flute gives the tone and then he lays 

s hands upon the keys. It is just like that, in a moment 

s transported into the wonderland of his art. He 
es not use a pedantic baton. He uses his arms, hands, 
fingers and eyebrows. With his whole body he expresses 

he inspiration of his soul to his instrument. He is a 
great actor. He does not go in for Grand Art, as so many 

nductors; he spares his means and yet conveys the 

ost poignant impressions. ... Downstairs in the 
Orchestra the audience, awakened from their magic 
lream, drown the hall in applause. They call out some 
nown words which mean most likely “encore.” The 
nds become tired of applauding, the feet of beating 
floor. That is the case not only with the genuine 
iinians in the audience, but also with those who are 
3erlin. And they are right. They want to show 
gratitude for such keen artistic enjoyment. 


Allgemeine Zeitung, 2/V, 1920. Berlin 


When the Lord was distributing gifts to the children 
of all nations in Paradise, there remained one little 
len without a gift. “Who are you?” inquired the 

A ghty. “I am a child of the Ukraine,’ answered the 
one sadly. Then the Lord was enlightened with a 





bright thought. He gave this little one the gift or song 
as a consolation in its adversities throughout life. 
Thus says an old Ukrainian legend. Who has heard 
the concert given by the Ukrainian National Chorus, 
which fas sent on a foreign tour by the Ukrainian 
Ministry of Art and Culture, will be inclined to admit 
that there is some truth to that old legend. The art 
of singing is inborn in these Ukrainians, otherwise they 
never could be made to sing the way they do; their 
execution cannot be beaten in point of precision. I do 
not know the Russian language but these singers put so 
much expression into their songs that I could understana 
what they were saying. When a choir is trained in 
expression it is usually not lacking in other qualities. 
That applies in this case as well. At every step you 
notice the clearness of intonation and the correctness of 
the singing, even in the quickest measures. And what 
emotion manifested by these Ukrainians! It Is true 
they are closely related to the Cossacks, whose gift for 
song we know from the time of the War. But what 
is strange, is that the Ukrainian folksongs have a great 
deal less of that slow dragged-out music than the songs 
of other nations. If the song starts in a slow time, it 
quickly goes over into a quick tune, often winding up 
like a whirlwind. Are these songs executed by human 
voices or by an instrument? That is the question one 
often asks oneself when enraptured by the precision of 
the voices even in the quickest measures. 


The conductor of this choir and the soul of the whole 
chorus is Mr. Alexander Koschetz, a true musician and 
a singularly gifted conductor. He uses no baton but 
conducts with his hands, and what expression he man- 
ages to put into them! The singers seem hypnotized 
by him, they look into his eyes and react to his every 
sign like a wonderful mechanism. In Germany the art 
of virtuoso vocal singing is unknown. We have not 
enough emotion for that. We lay stress on other things. 
The whole impression of the chorus is so peculiar that 
it cannot be forgotten. 


Vienna 


Deutsches Volksblatt, 23/VII, 1919. 


The other day we had an opportunity of admiring the 
wonderful richness of the Ukrainian national songs. All 
the love, all the melancholy and the deepest feelings of 
the Ukrainian people are expressed in them. Their 
interpretation by an exceptionally well-trained choir 
under the direction of Mr. Koschetz, was a musical event 
of some importance. There were sacred hymns, feast 
and love songs, handed down by tradition from genera- 
tion to generation of this religious and deep feeling 
nation. The songs have imbued the national character 
of that people. They stir the soul of the listener with 
their sweetness and naivete. However, this recital was 
interesting not only for a historical and cultural point 
of view; it was likewise highly artistic. The fine warm 
voices made up a wonderfully harmonious ensemble and 
every now and then the lovely basses would show up 
clearly against the background of the women’s pure and 
clear voices. The pianos were especially brilliant, they 
sounded so soft and so clear that one seemed to be 
listening to a violin. In the first place we must mention 
the talented conductor of the chorus, who has such a 
wonderful grip over his singers. His achievements were 
greeted by the audience with warm applause; he had 


to thank them at every intermission and at the end of the 


performance. The soloists also got their share of ap- 
plause. The public was greatly taken up in the singers 
and their art. In general the Viennese evinced deep 


interest in this chorus, which has won for itself laurels 


of success in many other cities. 


Die Berner Woche. 18/X, 1919. Berne. 


We are not competent to give the right evaluation of 
the performance of the Ukrainian National Chorus in 
detail. We can only give our general impression of the 
thing. . ; . What concerns the technique of choral 
singing, namely, precision of attack and rhythm, elas- 





ticity in dynamics, force of expansion and purity of tone 
—these things have been mastered by the Ukrainians 
to an amazing extent. Doubtless all this has been at- 
tained only through training, but there was coupled to 
it the impulse of achieving a national aim. The unity 
of the chorus is absolute. The conductor, Mr. Koschetz, 
seemed to be playing on a huge instrument, as he was 
standing before his singers. The discipline of these people 
was already evident from their bearing, but the training 
their voices were given left an impression of complete- 
ness, which was especially apparent in the way the 
basses swelled to a deep fortissimo without any diffi- 
culty whatever. Such compliance of the will deserves 
our respect. The audience gave itself up to enthusiasm. 


Tribune de Lausanne. 23/X, 1919. Lausanne 


The concert given by the Ukrainian National Chorus 
attracted a large audience last night at the People’s 
Theatre. Alas, we Latins regretted that we could not 
understand the words of the songs in the original, which 
the 40 singers revealed to us in all their beauty and in 
an impeccable interpretation. Sometimes grave, some- 
times melancholy, sometimes gay or haughty—-the whole 
soul of the people found expression in the voices of the 


singers in admirable plenitude. The art of these singers 
comes near to. perfection. They make their attacks 
with truly admirable precision and exactitude. The 


slightest intentions of the author are rendered faithfully 
with such a variety of shadings, rhythms and dynamic 
effects that one can almost say they are infinite. Mr. 
Koschetz conducts his choir like a regular vocal orchestra. 
Moreover, the voices are very beautiful. One is at a 
loss what to admire most, the crystalline purity of the 
sopranos, the subtlety of the tenors or the amplitude of 
the basses. Either we hear the sighing of the wind over 
the plains, or the superstitious fear of the forces of 
nature, the joy at meeting the spring again, or sorrow 
at the return of winter. Then there are dances and 
“rondos” of maidens and little legends on love, as for 
instance the following one; which is full of discretion 
and suggestions: “The King is walking round the town. 
He is looking around for the young women. King, you 
must make a low bow and kiss a girl nicely—My lovely 
singer why are you not going today to the well for 
water—I am afraid—-Of whom are you afraid?—I am 
afraid of the king. The king is gone, the Queen is at 
home alone. Open wide the gates.” Is it not like a page 
of Maeterlinck? 

Several of these songs were encored. Let us hope 
that the ovations which greeted the Ukrainian National 
Chorus and which the conductor modestly declined, will 
induce the Ukrainians to visit our city again. 


Tribune de Geneve. 23/X, 1919. Geneva 

One has to admire without reservation the Ukrainian 
National Chorus and their marvellous conductor, Mr. 
Koschetz Their second concert last night gave great 
satisfaction. It was a series of canticles, Christmas 
folksongs, melodies coming straight from the 
They have been ar- 


earols and 
soil and of absolute originality. 


ranged with musical taste of the most correct style and 


then rendered in perfection. The attacks are made with 
astounding precision, the notes are held in a most 


extraordinary manner, as also is the perfection of the 
sounds: the shadings are done in absolute ensemble. In 
fact it is rhythmical training that has nothing to do 
with drill, rather, one felt it had been imbibed into the 
singers by the will of the conductor. There were 15 
songs given one after the other, and in spite of the 
uniformity of the programme the concert never was 
monotonous, not for a minute. The Ukrainian National 
Choir has left upon us a deep impression of the art, 


vitality and musical taste of the nation and a people 


who can present a performance like this one, certainly 
deserve every interest that may be shown them. We 


wish to express our admiration to Mr. Koschetz and 


to his wonderful chorus. 





Some Available Dates: Address MAX RABINOFF, 2 West 67th Street, New York 


ALMA VOEDISCH, Booking-Advance Manager 
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FESTIVAL CLOSES 
TORONTO SERIES 


Fourteen Weeks’ Free Con- 
certs Spread Music Through 
the City 


By W. J. Bryans 


TORONTO, CAN., May 25.—The work of 
spreading a love of good music in To- 
ronto has been stimulated in a remark- 
able degree since the beginning of the 
year by a series of free concerts given 
for fourteen weeks in different sections 
of the city, and the movement attained 
its climax in the Music Festival at 
Massey Hall on May 10 and 11. The 
Daily Star must be given credit for the 
greater part of the work in promoting 
the plan, Augustus Bridle, the musical 
editor of that publication, being the 
prime mover. 

Choral singing formed an important 
part of the two-days’ festival. Thirty- 
three singers, soloists from Toronto 
church choirs, were heard in the “Pil- 
grims’ Chorus” from “Tannhauser,” and 
six choirs sang the “Hallelujah” Chorus 
and “The Long Day Closes.” The “Rigo- 
letto” Quartet was sung by Mrs. R. J. 
Dilworth, Pearl Steinhoff Whitehead, 
Albert Downing, and Ernest Caldwell, 
and the “Lucia” Sextet by Nellye Gill, 
Mary Bothwell, Victor Edmunds, Albert 
David, Thomas Dunn, and_ William 
Worthington. Solos were played by 
Ferdinand Fillion, violinist, and Paul 
Wells, pianist, and the Quintile Trio 
also assisted. 

One of the features of the second eve- 
ning was the singing of “Hymn to Joy” 
from Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony by 
the Festival Choir. Douglas Stanbury 
sang, and others who appeared were 
Broadus Farmer, violinist, and Mrs. 
Norman Kemp, Madge Williamson, and 
Arthur Friedham, pianists. 

The Boston Opera Company attracted 
large audiences during its week’s sea- 
son here. “The Bohemian Girl” and 
“Trovatore” were the operas performed. 

Marguerite D’Alvarez delighted her 
audience in a recent recital at Massey 
Hall, and had to sing several encores. 

Muriel Kerr, child pianist, showed re- 
markable musical gifts in a recital at 
Massey Hall on May 1, when she played 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 22, and numbers 





by Debussy, Liszt, Chopin and Godard. 
Vera McLean, contralto, assisted. Miss 
Morgan played the accompaniments. 

Dr. Ernest MacMillan, Milton Black- 
stone, Harry Adaskin, and George A. 
Bruce appeared in a chamber music con- 
cert at the Canadian Academy Recital 
Hall on May 6. . 


The first annual concert of the Cole- 
ridge-Taylor Chorus, an organization of 
forty-five colored singers, was given at 
the Chestnut Street Methodist Church, 
under the direction of Robert P. Ed- 
wards and Ernest A. Richardson, when 
many old-time plantation songs were 
given in fine harmony. 





HAIL SAN ANTONIO CHOIRS 





Beethoven Society and Liederkranz Join 
in Concert—Club Ends Season 


SAN ANTONIO, May 27.—Conducted 
by Henry Jacobsen, the combined male 
choruses of the Beethoven Society and 
the Liederkranz gave a concert on May 
18, to defray the deficit incurred through 
the recent concert presenting Mme. 
Matzenauer. The ballroom of the 
Gunter Hotel was completely filled, and 
the audience vigorously applauded the 
singers. Harry Schwartz sang the in- 
cidental solo in Schubert’s “Omnipo- 
tence,” and others assisting were Eliza- 
beth Hein, contralto, and Ethel Crider, 
pianist. Eleanor Mackensen was the 
accompanist. 

As the closing event of the Tuesday 
Musical Club’s activities, the annual 
frolic was held at the St. Anthony Hotel. 
Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who is a native of this 
city, was one of the honor guests. Mrs. 
Eli Hertzberg, president, was chairman. 

Mary James appeared in recital on 
May 20 at the home of Mrs. H. P. 
Drought. She was the second pupil of 
Walter Dunham presented in recital re- 
cently, the first being Amanda Haak, 
who was heard earlier in the season. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





Organists Give Recitals in Louisville 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 27.—Carl 
Shackleton was recently heard in an ex- 
cellent organ recital at the Second Pres- 
byterian Church. Esther Metz, soprano, 
was the assisting artist, singing two 
numbers in delightful manner. Mr. 
Shackleton’s playing was remarkable in 
technique. Another interesting recital 
was given by Raymond Rudy, assistant 
organist of the Church of the Interces- 
sion, New York, who was heard at the 


First Christian Church. 
HARVEY PEAKE. 


DALLAS BAND APPEARS 





Margery Maxwell as Soloist—Venth 
Cantata Sung by Harmony Club 


DALLAS, TEX., May 27.—Margery 
Maxwell, soprano of the Chicago Opera, 
was soloist at a concert given by the 
Dallas Band, Lester E. Harris, conduc- 
tor, in the Majestic Theater recently. 
Her singing of the aria “Depuis le jour” 
from “Louise” was admirable, and after 
an excellent presentation of a group of 
songs she was compelled to add an en- 
core. Kathryn Foster provided artistic 
accompaniments. The band gave the 
“Tannhiauser” Overture with fine effect, 
and Earl McCoy conducted his own com- 
position, “Military March.” 

The Harmony Club of Fort Worth, 
Carl Venth, conductor, gave a concert 
at the Adolphus Hotel on May 7 under 
the auspices of the Schubert Choral 
Club. A feature was the singing of the 
Cantata, “From Olden Times,” composed 
by Mr. Venth. The soloists were Mrs. 
W. C. Bryant, Mrs. Luther Manchester, 
Mrs. Homer Adams and Mrs. Louis 
Morris. The Harmony Club Violin Choir 
composed of Mrs. G. V. Morton, 
Mrs. Bruce Galloway, Calel Yantis, Mrs. 
Will Horn, Mrs. F. L. Zried, Alma Craw- 
ford, Mrs. Wilbur Fogleman and Mary 
West played the “Scéne Champetre” by 
Guido Papini effectively. Mr. Venth 
conducted and Mrs. Robert Garver was 
at the piano. Cora E. BEHRENDS. 





in Recital at Hardin 
College 


Mexico, Mo., May 27.—Rudolph Ganz, 
pianist, was presented in the fifth recital 


of the local series, given in the Hardin 
College Auditorium on May 8, and was 
enthusiastically welcomed. His _ pro- 
gram, interpreted with delightful art, 
included a group by Chopin, MacDowell’s 
“Eroica” Sonata, a Chopin group, and 
the pianist’s own “Marche Fantastique.” 


Rudolph Ganz 


DALLAS WARMLY APPLAUDS 
SCOTT’?S OPERA FORCES 


“Tosca,” “Bohéme,” “L’Oracolo” and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” Performed 
in Two Days’ Visit 

DALLAS, TEX., May 27.—The Scotti 
Opera Company gave four performance: 
at the Majestic Theater on May 10 and 
11, presenting “Tosca,” “Bohéme” ani 
a double bill including “L’Oracolo” and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” Antonio Scott 
Alice Gentle and Armand Tokatyan 


roused the audience in the first opera, 
and curtain calls were numerous. Gen- 
naro Pappi conducted, and was warmly 
applauded. Mr. Scotti again demon- 
strated his remarkable histrionic ability 
in “L’Oracolo,” and Anne Roselle sang 
charmingly and acted well. Italo Picchi 
and Mr. Tokatyan also met with favor. 

A strong cast in Mascagni’s opera 
brought forth Frances Peralta, Greek 
Evans, Henrietta Wakefield, Emanuel! 
Salazar and Clara Cingolani. Mme. 
Peralta sang delightfully; Mr. Salazar 
was a graceful Turiddu, Mr. Evans was 
excellent as Alfio. Mr. Papi conducted. 
_ Queena Mario was an effective Mimi 
in Puccini’s work, and Orville Harrold 
gave a dramatic presentation of the part 
of Rodolfo. Miss Roselle gained further 
success as Musetta and Louis D’Angelo 
and Paolo Ananian were also applauded. 
The scenic effects were admirable, and 
the operas were spiritedly performed. 
The attendance suffered from the recent 
floods, which kept many out-of-town vis- 
itors away. The performances were 
given under the local direction of Mac- 
Donald and Mason. 

CorA E. BEHRENDS. 





Broaddus College Orchestra Gives 
Concert 


PHILIPPI, W. Va., May 27.—The 
Broaddus College Orchestra gave its 
annual concert on May 19, under the 
competent leadership of Dorothy New- 
come. Miss Newcome is now fulfilling 
her second year as conductor, and the 
orchestra shows steady advancement. 





Emil Telmanyi, Hungarian violinist, is 
expected to arrive in this country about 
Nov. 1 for a concert tour of the principal 
cities. This tour will end in California 
late in December. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRB 
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The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-sixth Season 
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Ella Bachus-Behr 
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Jan van Bommel 
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Teacher of Singing 
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Victor Harris 
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Telephone, Circle 8058 





William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
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Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
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Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. 
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Address: Gamut Club Building, Les Angeles, Cal. 
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Caroline Lowe Hovey 
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Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
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Arthur J. Hubbard 
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Helen Allen Hunt 
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Recitals and Concerts 
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Elsie Lyon 
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805 Carnegie Hall New York City 
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842 W. 15th Street, New York Oity 
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cher of Singing 
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Henry F. Seibert 
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Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Reading, 
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Dan W. Smith 


BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 


High Point, N. ©. 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York. 
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Phone: 584 
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Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Telephone Schuyler 2015 


Wm. Stickles 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Studio: Cargegie Hall 1013 
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Charles Tamme 
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Vocal Instruction 
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Mary Louise Woelber 
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810 Carnegie Hall os New York 


Grand Opera Baritone 
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IS +4 Ad In the performance of “Faust” in con- on May 15. Winners included: Group 
ES FAUST HEARD IN ont form, the soloists were Bernice CHOIR LEADS IN A—Marion Brown, 1; Mary Green, 2; 
. isher Butler, soprano; Marion Aubens Eulah Hodges, 3. Group B—Nellie 
NASHUA FES] VAL Wise, contralto; Charles Stratton, tenor; SALINA FESTIVAL Nicholas, 1; Edna Carey, 2; Aileen Mc- 
and Walter H. Kidder, baritone, and Willard Cartney, 3. Group C—Martha Bern- 
| : : Flint, bass. The Boston Festival Orches- iv hardt, 1; Myron Nixon, 2; Paul Burress, 
Hood Leads Oratorio Society tra played for the three concerts. Al- “Elijah” Feature of Three’ 3. The judges were Mrs. Walker Hurl- 
. ° ° though this city has had many fine festi- ‘ 4 burt, Hilma Johnson and Blanche Schaaf. 

otti in Gounod Music—High vals, it is generally conceded that this Days Music—Schools 
ees year’s event has never been surpassed. . ~ : 
and School Concert The society was fortunate in having ex- Prominent INDIANAPOLIS SEASON ENDS 

NasHua, N. H., M 26.—Nashua’ cellent artists for the solo parts, with By Marian Steck , 
~~ it t gi. annual pond iotheat stu Mrs. Butler in the music of Marguerite, SALINA, K + ’ rg Salina’ Matsenaser Appears with Mendelssohn 
and twenty which she had sung in opera with the » RAN., May 60.—salinas an- Choir—Galli-Curci Heard 
ott successfully concluded on May 19, when Boston Opera Company. She gave a ual Spring Music Festival was held on er yee ae 
ran the Nashua Oratorio Society gave acon- dramatic performance, bringing to the May 11, 12 and 14, with afternoon and ‘ ow oe > 
_ cert performance of Gounod’s “Faust.” réle a carefully thought-out interpreta- evening programs on each day. The sohn Choir, Percival Owen, conductor, 
~Y The management has indicated that no _ tion. feature of these celebration th brought its season to a close on May 8 
aie financial loss has been suffered this year, For the opening concert of the series, singing of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” © at the Caleb Mills Hall. Margaret Mat- 
and preparations for next season’s con- the High School Chorus gave Dubois’ May 14, by the Salina Choral il a zenauer was the assisting artist. The 
ity certs will be expedited by this success. “Seven Last Words of Christ,” after 109 voices, under the leadership of Dean performance of this body of the chorus 
ed Eusebius G. Hood, the conductor of the which there was a short program by fF 17, Cox of the Weslevan Folle 7 f was admirable in a program which in- 
oh festivals, made the statement after the some of the soloists. The chorus num- wyysic, Soloists were ¥th 1 Troe i cluded Gounod’s Psalm 137 for five-part 

. closing concert that the event was the bered 330 singers, whose work was very presslar peamene: Mee, A C. Which tArwg chorus. Mendelssohn’s Thirteenth Psalm, 
x most satisfactory in the long list of fes- highly appreciated by a large audience. contralto; Paul H. Lawless, tenor, and and a Palestrina motet. The women’s 
ek tivals in this city. A. C. Arch Bailey, bass. Hjalmar Bernhardt voices were effectively heard in the Spin- 
uel conducted the orchestra. ning Song from “The Flying Dutchman, 
ne. ARTISTS VISIT MADISON A program was given by the Clef Club, The programs given during the week and the men did credit to “Night Witch- 
ar an organization of women music students by oP of the city ro furnished — ee ee ae wins 
as ; eos . : of the University, on May 12, at Christ excellent demonstrations of the progress arge audle , 
“yl Local Musicians Share in Interesting Presbyterian rode 5 ae Ba works Salina has made in public school music. and songs. She had excellent support 
ses Programs of the Week. were presented in a program given by Edna B. Thiele, supervisor of music for 2t the piano from — Vause. hy oe 
Id MapISON, WIS., May 27.—Vera Poppé, members of the Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia, [ve junior High School, presented her a eee eee Pe 
e ‘cellist, was soloist at the annual recital the honorary musical fraternity, recent- sn The aan shaban Soudan It was a record-breaking audience that 
Ao of the Madrigal Club. Miss Poppé dis- ly. Those taking part were Max Peter- was in charge of Mary Gibson Smith, 28Sembled on May 13 at the Cadle Tab- 
ad. played rich tone and technical facility, %°" Earl Brown, Lester Cappon, Ken- prade music supervisor. C. F. Lebow ernacle to hear Amelita Galli-Curci, a 
nd and gave among other numbers a group neth Damon and the Glee Club Quartet. conducted his Senior High School music 880g under the direction. of the ee . 
d. of her own works. Conducted by Major E. W. Morphy, classes in a program which included Talbot Fine Arts Association. ge 
nt The University of Wisconsin recently the First Regiment Band gave the last numbers for orchestra, Girls’ Glee Club Ge Cigeees annwenes ever Sreeene . 
; i ; concert of its season, with Clara Louise and mixed cho single artist here, approximately 8000 
is- presented the Chicago String Quartet : ’ : . nOrus. being in attendance me. Galli-Curci’s 
re in a program at Music Hall. Great Thurston of Chicago, harpist, as soloist. Local artists appeared in a program DC!ng In er on licat scan nial tar 
c- enthusiasm was created by the excellent A feature of the band program was the on Friday evening. Gilbert Jolly, vio- pe ye ree arias was a particu- 

ensemble playing of the organization. reading of Liszt’s “Les Préludes.” The  linist, gave a recital on Thursday even- , af age pe Homer Samuels, her 

With Gertrude C. Boe, soprano, as_ soloist also received much applause. ing, with Carl F. Jessen as his accom- pty pened enist. and Manuel Beren- 

soloist, the St. Olaf Concert Band gave Agot Borge, soprano, recently gave panist. Other recitals were those of cy. duatiat. sesdived. yenamnition for 
a concert at the University gymnasium the first graduation recital of the sea- Olivia Swedenburg, pianist, pupil of ein artistie contributions to the pro- 
before a fair sized audience which son, accompanied by Frances Landon. Charles D. Wagstaff, and of Ethel Law, -—ie ~ PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 
greeted it warmly. Edgar E. Gordon, of the University of “pane poy of peg otro L. Cox. 8 ; 

Emma Testor, German soprano, and Wisconsin Extension Division, is giving upils of the piano department of the peetieene 4 
ts Carl Fischer, Viennese tenor, who is a course of musical appreciation over Wesleyan College of Music, under the di- Ps gy BA Se vorrtesten only 
1e making his summer home in this city, the wireless. Mr. Gordon gives a lec- rection of Mr. Jessen, appeared in contest when proper credit is given. 

y- assisted at the spring concert of the ture through the radio each Friday eve- pe _ a * ae 
2 Mannerchor. Both artists were cordially ning, and local artists illustrate his | | 
e greeted. talks. CHARLES W. DEMAREST. | 
is | 
: MARGUERITE PAULINE WATSON 
i 
a 
| VIOLINIST 
= 
MEZZO-SOPRANO | 
ry 9 
F To Local Managers: | I ROY, Feb y 7, 1922 
éé . . . 
If you are booking your artists for next Proved herself a true artist—tone 1S musl- 








season, do not fail to write for particulars of 
Marguerite Potter’s unique programs. She 
has appeared at clubs, universities and festi- 
vals and the following press comment from 
her New York recital is a typical one, which 
proves that she is as satisfactory in concert, 
as in the lecture recital field. 


A Typical Press Notice 





Marguerite Potter. 
viduality. 


charmed.” 


“Outstanding in yesterday's many musical events was the song recital by 
She is an interesting artist, whose work is marked by indi- 
t She did much more than intone the songs, for her well developed 
dramatic sense made each stand out as a detailed story. 


walt For Dates, Address Secretary to 
MARGUERITE POTTER, S837 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


The audience was simply 
—New York American. 








cal, 


fingering faultless, effects 





bd 99 
pleasing. 


—Record. | 


| DETROIT, Feb’y 21, 1922 


“That most pretentious composition, Kreis- | 


reproach.” 


ler’s arrangement of Tartini’s Fugue was 
| played with ready facility by Pauline Watson.” 


—News. 


| TOLEDO, Feb’y 22, 1922 | 
“Inspiring, soothing and technically beyond | 


—News-Bee. | 


Songs from Different Climes 
Published by 
J. Fischer & Bro., New York 


Fourth Avenue at Eighth Street 
Harmonized and set for Voice 


ELMIRA, Feb’y 13, 1922 
“Splendid Violinist, technical ability and 
interpretative power that charms.’—Gazette. 





Gertrude Ross—Early Spanish-Californian Folk Songs (5). 


i) Sh PC a ates © vue ae aS be os RAD O66 060 60d b be bbe ER a-0'8 aay 25 
Murray-Davey—Ancient Basque Folk Songs (6). For Low Voice....... Tyre 1.25 
Strickland, Lily—Bayou Songs (4). Two keyS..............++.005. Torre 
Hindu Songs (Beggar at Love’s Gate). Two keys.... ' ... 1.25 
Miniello, Mario—Nenella mia (Neapolitan). Medium....... : —erye eC - P P ° 
ey Ey Mm, TN icc ccastcesas¥éusccdcleccdeousncnc 60 Exclusive Direction 


See also Deems Taylor’s ‘‘Traditional Airs,’’ etc. 
A catalogue upon request. 


J. FISCHER & BRO....... NEW YORK 
Fourth Avenue at Eighth Street (Astor Place) 


 CSINAVIAFORA 


Soxnerly Leading Soprano of Met. Opera Co. 


Walter Anderson, 1452 Broadway, New York City 

















VOCAL TEACHER 


Interview by Appointment 


Studio: 311 West 85th Street 


Tel. Schuyler 4722 
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VARIED EVENTS FILL 
SEATTLE CALENDAR 


Pavloska Sings with Amphion 
Society—Orchestra in 


Fourth Concert 


By David Scheetz Craig 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 27.—The Seattle 
Civic Orchestra, under the leadership 
of Mme. Davenport Engberg, gave its 
fourth concert of the season on May 14 
at the Hippodrome, the soloists being 
Vesta Muth, pianist; Caroline Kidd, 
soprano, and Marion Henry, danseuse. 
Miss Muth showed considerable talent 
in her performance with the orchestra 
of the Liszt Concerto No. 1 for piano, 
and Miss Kidd displayed a promising 
voice in her aria from “Samson et 
Dalila.” R. H. Kendrick, public school 
music teacher, conducted Gaul’s oratorio 
“The Holy City” at the University 
Presbyterian Church. The music festival 
at the Seattle Pacific College on May 5 
was given under the direction of Mrs. 
R. H. Kendrick. Particularly effective 
was the singing of the girls’ glee club 
conducted by Mrs. Kendrick. 

The Bohéme Music Club, at its meet- 
ing of May 12, heard a program of 
American Negro music given by Violet 
McKay Ball, Mrs. E. C. Messett, Fay 
and Helen Wilkins. 





The Ladies’ Musical Club gave the last 
of its series of concerts on May 9 at 
the First Baptist Church, presenting the 
club chorus under the baton of Claude 
Madden, with Hattie Edenholm Carlson 
at the piano. A group of piano num- 
bers was effectively played by Mrs. 
Charles K. Phillips. Francis J. Arm- 
strong gave an excellent interpretation 
of Burleigh’s Second Violin Concerto, 
with Arville Balstad at the piano. Ellen 
Shelton Harrison sang a group of mod- 
ern songs with Dorothy Hopper at the 
piano. A string quartette, consisting of 
Margaret McCulloch Lang, Alice Wil- 
liams Sherman, E. Hellier Collens, and 
George Kirchner, played the Haydn 
Quartet, Opus 54, No. 1. The program 
was a fitting close of a successful sea- 
son. 

An organ recital of more than passing 
merit was given May 16 by the pupils 


of Carl Paige Wood and Clara Burch, 
members of the faculty of the Univers- 
ity of Washington. The program was 
given by Muriel Newcomb, George Eikel- 
berner, Trula Martin, Alice Meader, 
Maude Tachell, Edith Porter, and 
Talmadge Elwell. The Seattle Pa- 
cific College Chorus, organized ten 
years ago by W. W. Cathey, conductor, 
was recently heard in a splendid pro- 
duction of Petrie’s “Life Everlasting.” 
The soloists being Luella Stanhope, 
Isabelle Booth, Robert Leise and Frank 
Warren. 

The recital of Marshall Sohl, tenor, 
assisted by John Sundsten, pianist, was 
given on May 20 in the Gethsemane 
Lutheran Church. Mr. Sohl’s tenor voice’ 
has good quality and his singing is 
stamped with intelligence and breadth. 
Mr. Sundsten proved a capable pianist 
and accompanist. 





FAR WEST TEACHERS CONSIDER CREDITS 





Walla Walla Meeting Makes 
Suggestions on Subject 


of Certification 


By David Scheetz Craig 
WALLA WALLA, WASH., May 27.—The 
seventh annual convention of the Wash- 
ington State Music Teachers’ Association 
in Walla Walla on May 10, 11, and 12, 


prano; Louise Smith, contralto; Howard 
E. Pratt, tenor; Oswald Olson, bass, and 
a string quartet composed of Esther 
Sundquist-Bowers and Lulu Paul, vio- 
lins; Conrad Diettrich, viola, and Harold 
Crawford, ’cello, with Hubert K. Beard 
at the piano. Mr. Stewart traced church 
music from Palestrina to César Franck. 

Eleanor Scott of Wenatchee read a pa- 
per on “The Need for a State Super- 
visor of Public School Music.” Miss Scott 
claimed that this supervision was partic- 
ularly necessary in the rural commu- 


represented on the program were Adelina 
Carola Appleton, Marian Coryell, Hazel 
Thane Summers, Amy Worth, Edith Ce- 
lesta Brunn, and Hubert K. Beard, and 
their compositions were interpreted by 
Esther Van Valey, Elizabeth Wilcox, 
Mrs. Worth and Mr. Beard. 

Spokane musicians were represented 
in a program which included duets by 
Charlotte Graniss Lange, soprano, and 
Joan Gallagher, contralto, with Mary I. 
Short at the piano. Both of these singers 
sang delightful solos and duets. 

The convention banquet was given on 
May 11. Carl Paige Wood, Seattle, was 
toastmaster. Formal talks were given 
by Herbert Kimbrough of Pullman, who 
spoke of his attendance at the recent con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Music Teachers, and Alexander Stewart 
of Oakland, Cal., who made an address 
on “The Music Teachers’ Part in the 
Community Service Program.” A bur- 
lesque opera, “Skitt,” was performed by 
Mabel Sawbridge of Yakima, soprano; 
Myrtle E. Falk of Walla Walla, con- 
tralto; Howard E. Pratt of Walla Walla, 
tenor, and C. E. Keeler of Yakima, bari- 
tone. Other musical and dancing num- 
bers were given, and toasts were pro- 
posed by Dr. Penrose. 


Publicity Advocated 


The closing session of the convention, 
on May 12, opened with an instructive 
address by Edward Hugill of Walla 
Walla on “Publicity Values.” Mr. Hu- 
gill spoke of the general use made of 
publicity in every department of life, 


Adams Boswell, : ve : A 
The spring concert of the Amphion So- attracted a larger number of music nities, and instanced various Eastern stating that the rapid progress of the 
ciety on May 17 at Meany Hall drew teachers and proved to be more har- States in proof of this. An excellent pro- present day was due in a large measure 
a large audience to an interesting pro- monious than any hitherto held in the Eiicabeth oe as ees * 2 use. He el ey ogee 
ram by the male choir under the leader- : . : J urnier, ; e said, why musicians should not ad- 
I / state, The grenting of credits in the Eschbach, pianist; Dr. Charles FE. _ vertise their talents and qualifications as 


ship of Claude Madden, with Irene Pav- 
loska, mezzo-soprano, as soloist. Anna 
Grant Dall and Arville Belstad were the 
accompanists. The chorus gave a pro- 
gram distinguished by spirit and pre- 
cision and Mme. Pavloska won her audi- 
ence both by her personality and her 
artistry. A sacred benefit concert was 
given on May 10 at the Swedish Taber- 
nacle by a number of Seattle’s younger 


high school for outside music study, 
the certification of music teachers to 
instruct pupils applying for credits, and 
the organization of a state-wide piano 
contest, were among the features which 
stimulated interest in the convention. 
Under the administration of Carl Paige 


Wood, president of the association and 
member of the faculty of the University 


Keeler, baritone, and Mrs. H. F. Luhman, 
accompanist. 


Awards in Piano Contests 


Lois Cassil of Walla Walla, pupil of 
Malen Burnett, was awarded first prize 
in the piano contest, and Helen Ferry- 
man of Seattle, pupil of A. F. Venino, 
second prize. Others who competed 
were Gloriace Butler, pupil of Eleanor 


teachers. 

The business session was addressed by 
Josephine Corliss Preston, State Superin- 
tendent of Education, who expressed her 
gratification for the co-operation of the 
musicians of the state, and the smooth- 
ness with which the granting of credits 
and certification was proceeding. 

In conjunction with the state music 
committee, which consists of Edgar C. 


soloists. Those appearing on the pro- 

gram were Sydney Laurence Dixon, of Washington, a strong effort has been Scott of Wenatchee; Loma Roberts, pu- Sherwood, Spokane, as chairman, Herbert 

tenor; Ruth Linrud, harpist; Dayton made to organize various sections of the pil of Mrs. J. T. Hedges of Yakima; Ne- Kimbrough, Pullman, Louise Van Ogle, 
state into local teachers’ associations. vada Howard, pupil of Mrs. Levi Clark Seattle, Francis J. Armstrong, Seattle, 


Cook, reader; Mrs. Israel Nelson, con- 
tralto; E. Glen Morgan, violinist, and 
Arville Belstad, organist. 


Music Club Ends Season 


Closing an active season the Ralston 
Club of Seattle, an enterprising men’s 
chorus, gave a fine program at the 
Hippodrome on May 7, under the con- 
ductorship of Vernon Behymer. Mrs. 
Louis H. Maxson was the accompanist. 
The soloists, selected from the chorus, 
were Lawrence P. Mayer, Clarence Law, 
Ivan Marble, and Frank Skrivanic. 

Pupils of Helen Crowe-Snelling gave 
a piano recital at Redmond and also at 
her Seattle studio. Sara Y. B. Peabody, 
vocal teacher of the Cornish School 
faculty, presented three students in re- 
cital at the Cornish Theater on May 12. 
They were Ruby Mitchell, Constance 
Hart and Anona Roberts, each of whom 
was favorably received. 

The Music Study Club assembled on 
May 9 and listened to a program ar- 
ranged by Mrs. F. S.. Burbank. After 
a paper “A Century of Ballads,” by Mrs. 
Arden L. Smith, musical numbers were 
given by Mrs. Henry N. Shead, Juliet 
Gualtieri, Hazel Huffman, and Mrs. 
Fred H. King, Mrs. H. L. Eicher, Mrs. 
H. C. Simpkin, Mrs. Charles Kracke. 


At the second day’s session, sugges- 
tions for the revision of the piano and 
violin courses for high school credits and 
the certification of teachers were consid- 
ered. This discussion was in the nature 
of an open forum, and it was decided 
that suggestions along these lines should 
be sent to the State Music Committee at 
Olympia, Wash. 

When the convention opened, the dele- 
gates were welcomed at MacDowell Hall 
by Ben. F. Hill, Mayor of Walla Walla, 
and Dr. S. B. L. Penrose, president of 
Whitman College. 


Fletcher Bill Praised 


Ida B. McLagan of Yakima read a pa- 
per commending the Fletcher Bill, which 
has been introduced into Congress to es- 
tablish a National Conservatory. 

“The Musical Kindergarten” was the 
subject of a paper read by Flora Mc- 
Conaughy, who, with a group of children, 
demonstrated the work of the Kinder- 
garten, which is affiliated to the Fischer 
School of Music, Walla Walla. 

Alexander Stewart, Pacific Coast di- 
rector for the National Community Serv- 
ice, Inc., gave an interesting lecture- 
recital entitled “Types of Church Music.” 
He was assisted by Elizabeth Wilcox, so- 


of Almira, and Mildred Allen, pupil of 
Herbert Kimbrough of Pullman. These 
candidates had won in local contests in 
their own towns, thus qualifying for the 
final, the prizes in which were: First, 
$100; second, $50. The judges were Ed- 
gar C. Sherwood, Spokane; Edith R. 
Strange, Bellingham, and Frederick W. 
Goodrich, Portland, Ore. Oswald Olson, 
bass, sang a group of songs after the 
contest. 

At the second day’s session, when Ed- 
gar C. Sherwood of Spokane presided, 
credits and certification of teachers were 
discussed. An artistic program by mem- 
bers of the faculty of Washington State 
College music department at Puliman 
brought forward La Verne E. Askin, con- 
tralto, and Karel Havlicek, violinist, ac- 
companied by Herbert Kimbrough and 
Claire Mojonnier. 

A. A. Tayler of Tacoma, music dealer. 
read a paper on the mutual interest of 
the music teacher and the music dealer 
and offered some valuable suggestions. 


Works of State Composers Heard 


A program of original compositions by 
Washington musicians and given under 
the direction of Amy Worth of Seattle, 
was high class and well rendered. Those 





Malen Burnett, Walla Walla, the details 
of music education in the state are be- 
ing worked out with the state department 
of education. The committee was author- 
ized to prepare a course for vocal stu- 
dents, and recommend it to the state 
board. 

The following officers for the coming 
year were elected: Carl Paige Wood of 
Seattle, president; Edith R. Strange of 
Bellingham, vice-president; Jessie Ames 
Belton of Bremerton, secretary and treas- 
urer. Nellie Cornish of Seattle, vice- 
president of the Western District; 
Eleanor Scott of Wenatchee, vice-presi- 
dent of the Central District; Howard E. 
Pratt of Walla Walla, vice-president of 
the Eastern District. 

Bellingham was selected as the place 
for the 1923 convention. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The memoria! 
chimes which were installed recently 
in the Harkness Memorial Tower at Yale 
University will not be heard until the 
commencement exercises in June. Dur- 
ing the visit of the alumni the chimes 
will be rung four times a day. It is ex- 
pected they will be audible over a radius 
of five miles. 











VERYL 


The American Lyric Soprano 
Some of Her Recent Concert and Opera Notices: 






















—Wheeling Intelligencer. 


Marian Veryl’s voice is of delightful purity and came out above Marian Veryl, who presented a Desdemona good to look upon, would have failed in making her hearers enjoy a recital of sterner 
the orchestra with true lyric power.—Rochester Post-Exrpress. appealingly played the unfortunate Venetian lady. Her voice devel- stuff, for her voice is an organ of beautiful texture and her in- 
: ae ; ares ? iene oped greater range as the culminating moments of the tragedy ap- terpretations were of the highest order.—New York Morning 
mo arn e Pg tn grey ~~ . Le ge — -— proached, and the ‘‘Ave Maria,’’ ably sustained by the orchestra, Telegraph. 
applauded Grieg’s *‘Water Lily’ anc achmaninoff’s ‘‘Lilacs,’’ a was one of the finest episodes in the performance.—Richard Spamer i , : i ‘ ; 
. “ — ° > me ‘ . : Marian Veryl, who is gifted with a sweet and eminently pleasing 
sung with a charm of sentiment and humor.—New York Times. ; _ is G >.De 7 “soa a Aa : a oe =e © 4 Y pleasing 
~ me ' ; . ;, on 7 sions in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. voice, was a vocally attractive Marguerite, and in the scene open- 
Marian Veryl sang a charming Desdemona. er voice was ligh , , : : : i ri “The Ki Thule’’ ondi i “Jewel S “hd 
: F ea ee Pg yee Marian Veryl, a young and charming American girl, sang Des- ing with “The King of Thule’’ and ending with the ‘‘Jewel Song 
and supple and her stage technic was ample. She did a Jovely ‘ 4 ow . : won enthusiastic recalls ‘The King of Thule’’ was sung with a 
‘Willow Song’’ and an admirable ‘‘Ave Maria.’’ She far outshone demona. Her voice is fresh and beautiful throughout and at times <a : - aT si a : sete = 
§ | “4 Maria. s i a velvety richness. especially in the middle of the lowe realistic absence of artificiality of style, while the brilliant waltz 
her associates.—H. B, Gaul in Pittsburgh Post of a velvety richness, especially in the middle o me TOWeE Fange. was a fluent example of yocalism.—E, R. Parkhurst in Toronte 
; ‘ i , —Springfield (Ill.) State Journal. lobe a en iy a 
Marian Veryl possesses a soprano voice of wonderful range, and Globe. 
with grace and beauty displayed abilities of an unusual order. Marian Veryl very wisely offered a program of such wide interest Her pitch was accurate, her phrasing good, her diction clear, 
that her audience was almost certain to be pleased. Not that she and her interpretations well considered.—New York Morning World. 


Available for Opera, Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


MANAGEMENT: CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON ; 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Cyrena Van Gordon Will Again Sing 


Leading Réles 


(Portrait on front page) 


HICAGO, May 27.—Cyrena Van 
Gordon, whose work with the Chi- 
cago Opera Association in contralto 


and mezzo-soprano réles, has gained her 
a definite place among American opera 
singers of to-day, has been re-engaged 


with Chicago Opera 


for next season by the new executive of 
the organization and will again take a 
leading place in the artistic affairs of 
the company. 

Miss Van Gordon, who owns Ohio as 
her native state, has made a rapid ad- 
vance in her musical career. A few 
years ago she was singing in church 





Photo by Morse 


Feeling—“Herald.” 


“A scholarly 


Steinway Piano 








ASHLEY 
PETTIS 


**Romantic Poet’’ of the 


Excerpts from Recent Reviews in Prominent American 
Newspapers 


Beautiful Piano Tone, Taste and Poetic 


performance of 


NEW and Fugue.”—American. 
YORK “Endowed with genuine talent.”—V orld. 
“Discloses his dexterity at piano recital.”—Tribune. 
“Technical prowess and a straightforward sturdiness of in- 
terpretation.”—Transcript. 
“Worth paying good money to hear—virtuoso of sorts as 
BOSTON well as romantic poet.”—Globe. 
“Sound qualities as a pianist.”—Herald. 
“Pre-eminently virile —red blooded spirit—typical Ameri- 
can pianist.”—Advertiser. 
“The spirit of God making itself manifest through the art 
SAN of tone.”—Examiner. 


FRANCISCO «His temperament is compact of poetic fibres and his is 
romantic to the core. 


1922-23 Coast to Coast Tour Now Booking 


Mer. ANTONIA SAWYER, Ine. 






Piano 






sach’s Chromantiec Fantasi 


Chronicle. 


AEOLIAN HALL, N. Y. ©. 


Duo-art Rolls 
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entertainments in the little town of 
Camden, Ohio. She left Camden to 
study music in the Cincinnati College of 
Music, and was chosen for a réle ina 
missionary pageant called “Darkness 
and Light.” Cleofonte Campanini’s at- 
tention was called to her by one of the 
Chicago opera singers who chanced to be 
present at the pageant, and he engaged 
her for the Chicago company. She made 
her début as Ammneris in “Aida,” and 
understudied Mme. Schumann Heink in 
the German contralto réles. During the 
war, German opera was suspended in 
Chicago, but Miss Van Gordon’s great 
opportunity came a year ago when Mary 
Garden, as general director, decided to 
produce “The Valkyrie” in English. Her 
success as Briinnhilde was immediate. 

Miss Van Gordon’s first teacher was 
Louise Dotti, who used to sing in opera 
with Adelina Patti. To her Miss Van 
Gordon gives unstinted praise for de- 
veloping her voice. 

Miss Van Gordon is interested in ath- 
letics, particularly horseback-riding. She 
has made several airplane flights, the 
longest of which was from Detroit to 
Chicago. For her services to the Indian 
Fellowship League, an _ organization 
formed to promote ‘better understanding 
between Americans and the Indians, she 
was adopted into the tribe of the Ogal- 
lala Sioux last year, Chief Buffalo Bear 
conducting the ceremonies. 

Among the opera réles in which she 
has been most successful are Ammneris in 
“Aida,” Briinnhilde in “The Valkyrie,” 
Azucena in “Trovatore,” Laura in “Gio- 
conda,” Venus in “Tannhauser,” and the 
Princess in “Suor Angelica.” She has 
sung at a number of the most noted fes- 
tivals in the country, and her appear- 
ances in recital have made her artistic 
work and vocal gifts known to widely 
separated audiences. CHARLES QUINT. 


Reading, Pa., Hears Local Singer 


READING, PA., May 20.—Venedi Hein- 
bach, soprano, made a splendid impres- 
sion in a concert at the Y. M. C. A., on 
the evening of May 3. The singer pre- 
sented a varied program, singing in 
French, Italian and English. Her voice 
possesses clarity and wide range and is 
of ingratiating quality. Miss Heinbach 
is soloist of the Reformed Church of the 
Ascension in Norristown, and is a pupil 
of Lazar S. Samoiloff of New York. 





AURORA, ILL.—Florence Macbeth, so- 
prano of the Chicago Opera Association, 
appeared in concert at the East High 
School Auditorium recently and delighted 
a large audience by her singing. George 
foberts was the accompanist. 


CuHicaco, May 27.—Marie Sidenius 
Zendt sang the soprano role in “The 
Messiah” at the festival held in Naper- 
ville, Ill., on Thursday evening, May 18. 


Leslie Hodgson Engaged 
to Conduct Master 
Class in Charleston 





Leslie Hodgson, New York Piano Teacher 

The piano teachers of Charleston, S. 
C., have engaged Leslie Hodgson, the 
New York pianist, to conduct a master 
class in piano playing in their city this 
summer. Mr. Hodgson is well known in 
Charleston from his concert appearances 
there, while his classes in New York 
have frequently included students from 
that and other points in South Carolina 
and other Southern States. 

It will be the first summer master 
class that has ever been held in this pro- 
gressive Southern center and the local 
teachers are advertising it extensively 
in the hope of focussing the musical at- 
tention of the South upon their city for 
the six weeks of the course. Following 
an exceptionally busy season Mr. Hodg- 
son will leave for Charleston in the 
latter part of June. 


Broadcast Vanderpool Songs 


A recital of compositions by Frederick 
W. Vanderpool was given at the WJZ 
station in Newark, by radio on the eve- 
Thursday, May 25, when the 
composer presided at the piano, playing 
the accompaniments for his songs for 
Emily Beglin, soprano. Miss Beglin 
sang “‘Neath the Autumn Moon,” 
“Heart to Heart,” “Values,” “The Want 
of You,” “That Night” and “The Heart 
Call.” Mr. Vanderpool sang several of 
his songs and joined with Miss Beglin 
in a duet version of his “Ma Little Sun- 
flower.” 


ning of 











~ELLEN RUMSEY 


Seores as Soloist with ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Grinnell, Ia., April 18, 1922: 


“Miss Rumsey, whose strong contralto 
Was greatly appreciated by her hearers, sang ‘Abide With 
Me,’ ‘Soul at Heaven’s Gate’ and ‘Fac ut 
Mater) by Rossinini with Henry W. Matlack at the organ’ 


voice of quality 


Rudolph Ganz, Conductor 


ON SPRING TOUR 1922 


lowa City Press-Citizen: 


Portem’ (Stabat 


audience, and she 


her rich contralto 
tage, in the aria from ‘Mignon,’ ‘Knowest Thou the Land? 
’ Her artistic singing, and her charming manner won the 
was heartily encored, responding with 


“Miss Ellen Rumsey was the soloist of the evening and 


voice was heard to very good advan- 


Tschaikovsky’s ‘None but the Lonely Heart,’ the orchestra 


accompanying.” 


Cedar Falls, Ia., Daily Record, April 20, 1922: 


Decatur Herald, April 28, 1922: 


“Esvecially was the evening audience pleased with offer- 


ings of Miss Ellen Rumsey, contralto. 
known and practically unheralded, but 


leave unsung. Possessing 


quality sang the spectacular, of extreme range, she melted 
rather than stormed the hearts of her listeners, and she 
would not be permitted to leave the stage until she had 
responded to the continuous applause with an encore. In 
the aria, second on the program, Miss Rumsey gave as an and employed with 
encore the ‘Lullaby’ by Brahms and on her second appear- 
ance when she favored the audience with 
songs she graciously responded with ‘One 


Heart’ by Tschaikovsky.” 


She came here un- 
certainly did not 
a warm and 


ful solo.”’ 


pleasing tone 


selection, ‘Voce di 
a group of two 
But the Lonely 


Rumsey added two 


Management: Music League of America, Ine. 


“Miss Ellen Rumsey, contralto, delighted in her beauti- 


Urbana, Ia., Daily Courier, April 29, 1922: 


“Miss Ellen Rumsey, an accomplished contralto, appeared 
as soloist, disclosing a voice of velvety timber, well placed 


a satisfying degree of artistry. Her 


Donna,’ from ‘Gioconda,’ the Massenet 
‘Elegie’ and the Gounod serenade, served to display the un- 
forced beauty of her voice to excellent advantage. 


Miss 
encore numbers.”’ 


8 East 34th Street, New York 
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TO ORGANIZE MUSIC 
INTERESTS IN YORK 


Committee Appointed to Draft 
Plans for Permanent 
Society 


By J. L. W. McClellan 


York, Pa., May 27.—Plans to secure 


a permanent organization for the ad- 
vancement of music in York were thor- 
oughly discussed at a dinner on May 22, 
in the auditorium of the York Woman’s 
Club, and a committee was appointed to 
see that the project is carried to comple- 
tion. Eighty-four persons were present, 
representing the various musical organi- 
zations of the city, besides a fair number 
of those belonging to no particular or- 
ganization, yet interested in the spread 
of music in the city. 

C. M. Tremaine of New York City, di- 
rector of the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music, was the principal 
speaker of the evening and talked on 
music and the best means for developing 
it. He urged harmony with all other 
civic and community work, to aid in 
making the city attractive by bringing 
music into the lives of the people, and 
pledged the support of the Bureau to any 
plans the committee might form. 

A general discussion as to the nature 
of the organization to be formed fol- 
lowed the address. The committee ap- 
pointed consists of J. William Stair, 
chairman; W. S. Bond, Mrs. Horace 
Croll, H. A. Bailey, Mae Finley, Cath- 
arine Hipple and George Ruby. 

During the luncheon there was singing 
of old-time songs, under the leadership 
of H. A. Bailey, secretary of the local 
Y. M. C. A., and J. William Stair. Grace 
Zeigler furnished the accompaniment. 
Grace Kautz sang two solos. Urban H. 
Hershey presided at the meeting, and W. 
S. Bond introduced the speaker. 








James Stanley Is Soloist at West Point 


WEsT PoINT, N. Y., May 20.—James 
Stanley, bass, was the assisting artist 
in the fifty-fifth public organ recital in 





the Cadet Chapel, given by Frederick 
C. Mayer on the afternoon of May 14. 
The singer was especially effective in 
Handel’s “Hear Me! Ye Winds and 
Waves,” Tchaikovsky’s “Pilgrim’s Song” 
and “There Is No Death” by O’Hara. 
The organ numbers were a Handel 
March from “Hercules,” Grand Chorus 
in B Flat by Dubois, and works by Bon- 
net and R. Nathaniel Dett. 


CAMDEN ORCHESTRA PLAYS 


Tabernacle Baptist Forces Give Concert 
i —Soloists Heard 


CAMDEN, N. J., May 26.—An excellent 
recital was given at the Y. M. H. A. 
Auditorium on May 18, by Clarence 
Fuhrman, pianist, and Henri Scott, bari- 
tone. Mr. Fuhrman played numbers by 
Chopin, Mendelssohn, Liszt, and Rach- 
maninoff in a refreshing and stimulating 
manner. Mr. Scott sang artistically 
three groups of songs, one composed of 
German lieder. “Happiness,” an ef- 
fective song by Hageman, and Carpen- 
ter’s “The Day Is No More,” which has 
a rich and powerful background, were 
among his most striking interpretations. 
Both artists were cordially received by a 
capacity audience. 

Thomas J. Shay, baritone, assisted by 
Nina Prettyman Howell, violinist, and 
William Sylvano Thunder, pianist, ap- 
peared in recital in Collins Hall, Mer- 
chantville, on May 17. Mr. Shay sang 
three groups of songs including Flegier’s 
“Le Cor,” Grieg’s “The Asra,” and 
Spross’ “Lorraine.” He has a vibrant 
and powerful voice. Mrs. Howell gave 
skilled interpretations of numbers by 
Brahms, D’Ambrosio, Fibich, Gossec and 
Boccherini. Mr. Thunder played a single 
number, a Study by Chaminade, in a de- 
cisive style, and was eminently satisfac- 
tory as accompanist. 

_ The orchestra of the Tabernacle Bap- 

tist Church gave a concert on May 15 in 
the Church Auditorium before a large 
audience. The orchestra, under the lead- 
ership of Victor Clark, was assisted by 
Eugenia Gera, violinist, and Albert 
Poland, tenor. Miss Gera played Sara- 
sate’s “Ziegeunerwiesen” and Mr. Poland 
sang Vanderpool’s “The Want of You” 
and “Spring’s a Lovable Ladye,” both in 
pleasing style. A. D. PIERCE. 














THE EAST AND 


* ELLERMAN 


CONTRALTO 


More Notices of This Season’s Appearances 


WEST ACCLAIM 





and she was heartily encored. 


she rendered ‘“‘He Was Despised.”’ 


pretations. 


interpretation. 


570 West 156th St. 





Miss Ellerman’s charming personality won the great audience instantly 
The audience was held spellbound when 
It was moved, touched, carried away’ 
with the pathos of Handel’s air from ‘‘The Messiah.”’ 


Contralto makes pleasant impression. 
natural beauty and richness. Her production was generally good and fre-i 
quently of a high order of technical excellence giving lovely results in tone. 
The singer’s interpretations were good. Her pronunciation was clear, her 
use of dynamics and changes of time intelligently applied, her skill in pub- 
lishing through song the poetic color and feeling of text very creditable. 


Miss Ellerman fully deserved the enthusiastic reception given her. The 
contralto was one of the most brilliant singers ever presented to a Norris- 
town audience, and personal charm added to the artistic finish of her inter- 


The Norristown Herald, Norristown, Pa. 


Seldom have two such popular soloists as Miss Ellerman and Mr. Coxe ap- 
peared before a local audience. Miss Ellerman’s contralto voice is of wide 
range and sympathetic expression. Her charm of manner and clear enun- 
ciation further added to the appeal of her songs. She sang with splendid 


Norristown Times. Norristown, Pa. 


She is a contralto with a voice of very considerable power. She avoided 
the monotony of her darker tones by a plentiful and apt use of the head 
voice and frequently displayed much adroitness in vocalization. 


New York Evening Journal, New York. 


Miss Ellerman has a voice of unusual range and it was at times difficult to 
designate between the contralto and the soprano on the beautiful upper 
register, but the designation was not in doubt, when on descending, the 
full rich contralto came into evidence. 


Poplar Bluff American, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
Address 


Telephone Billings 1593 


Daily Times, Alton, Ill. 


Her voice is one of considerable 


New York Herald, New York. 


New York City 

















ERIE SYMPHONY ACTIVE IN 
MUSIC WEEK CELEBRATIONS 





School and Other Organizations Also 
Assist—New York Chamber 
Music Society’s Concert 


Erig, Pa., May 27.—The Erie Sym- 
phony, H. B. Vincent, conductor, aus- 
piciously opened the local Music Week’s 
activities on April 30, with the fourth 
and last program of its season’s schedule. 
An appreciative audience gave Mr. Vin- 
cent and his players several ovations. 
Increased attendances and a notable ad- 
vance in the organization’s playing of 
numbers which included several sym- 


phonies, have marked the Symphony’s 
growth this season. 

The Music Week events included also 
a meritorius May Day program, given 
by the Temple Band and the Zem Zem 
Chanters, under the leadership of W. 
S. Owen; and programs by massed 


bands, choruses and orchestras in the 


various school buildings. An interest- 
ing final program of the week was given 
by the combined High School musical 
organizations, constituting an orchestral 
ensemble of 100 players, conducted by 
Carrie E. Stoughton of Academy High 
School; Florence Heidt of Central High 
School, and Miss Jones of East High 
School. Each led the combined orches- 
tras in two numbers of the program, and 
conducted the choruses of their respec- 
tive schools. Selma Schurz of Gridley 
High School and Miss Anderson of Lin- 
coln High School also ably led choral 
numbers. There was also piano, violin 
and vocal music given by Charlotte and 
Leona Moore, Margaret Stock, Edith 
Eldred, Helen Eberlee and Kenneth 
Blake. 

The New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety with Carolyn Beebe as pianist, was 
heard recently in the eighth concert of 
the local artists’ series. The unusual 
combination of instruments proved de- 
lightful. Georgia Brevillier, local con- 
tralto, the assisting soloist, was accorded 
an ovation for her artistry. On the pro- 
gram were two songs, “Confidence” and 
“Thou and I,” composed by Stephen 
Prescott, an Erie musician. ’Cello ob- 
bligatos were played by Yasha Bunchuk. 
Walter Kiesewetter of New York, was 
the accompanist. Eva McCoy. 


TEACHERS GIVE CONCERT 








New Song Heard in Albany State 
College Program 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 27.—The final 
concert of the State College for Teachers 
was given on May 6 at Chancellor’s Hall, 
when all the musical organizations of the 
college—orchestra, women’s chorus and 
men’s club—were heard. The women’s 
choir of eighty voices, assisted by Ma- 
rietta White, soprano, and Gilman Wil- 


liams, baritone, sang Bruch’s setting of 
the Scotch ballad, “Fair Ellen,” and also 
gave for the first time, “A Hottentot 
Child,” a four-part song composed by 
T. Frederick H. Candlyn, director of the 
college music department, with the com- 
poser at the piano. The program was di- 
rected by Dr. Harold W. Thompson of 
the college faculty and Mr. Candlyn. 





Rev. Michael J. Dwyer of Athens gave 
a lecture on May 17 at the Vincentian 
Institute on “Irish Character as Por- 


trayed in Song.” Songs illustrative of 
the lecture were sung by Margaret Ryan, 
soprano, and John J. Fogarty, baritone, 
and Irish airs were played by Mrs. Peter 
Schmidt, violinist, and Anna Gardiner, 
pianist. Dr. M. P. Flattery was accom- 
panist. 

The Albany Community Chorus closed 
its season’s program of weekly public 
singing on May 15 in Chancellor’s hall, 
when popular songs of the past few 
months were sung as requested, with E]- 
mer A. Tidmarsh as conductor. Gustav 
A. Wickert, baritone, and Mrs. Peter D. 
Schmidt, violinist, were the soloists. 

W. A. HOFFMAN. 


DUBOIS CANTATA SUNG 
BY LEOMINSTER CHOIR 








French Residents Promote Interesting 
Concert in Which Local 
Artists Appear 


LEOMINSTER, MAss., May 27.—A con- 
cert by the French-speaking people of 
this city was given recently before a 
capacity audience in City Hall, under 
the direction of Rev. J. E. Chicoine. The 
event was a success in every way. The 
program included Dubois’ “The Seven 
Words of Christ,” sung b~ a well-trained 
choir of ninety voices, including the St. 


Cecilia Choir. The able conductor was 
Arthur Comeau, who has led the re- 
hearsals of the chorus twice each week 
for the past three months. An orches- 
tra of sixteen musicians of this city and 
Fitchburg, and Blanche Ouimet at the 
piano, provided the accompaniments. In 
the audience were a number of priests 
from other cities, Mayor Henry F. Saw- 
telle and members of the city council, 
all attending as guests of Rev. Father 
Chicoine. 

All concerned are entitled to great 
credit for the success of the concert. The 
soloists for the cantata were: Alice 
Beaudette, Rene Gaillardet, John Vail- 
lant, Leo Gagnon, Arthur Girardin, and 
Mrs. Joseph Hurtebi-e. Gounod’s 
“Gallia” was sung by Bertha Cote and 
the chorus. Adam’s “Holy Night,” 
Schubert’s setting of the Twenty-third 
Psalm, Morrison’s “O Shepherd of Is- 
rael,” the Pilgrims’ Chorus from “Tann- 
hauser,” and Costa’s “‘No Evil Shall Be- 
fall Thee” were also sung. The Festival 
Orchestra played several numbers. Choir 
and audience joined in “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” to close the program. 

FREDERIC L. PERRY. 





Mase and Dascans 
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Reaches Pacific Gens 
Musicians 


teachers, students and music clubs more 
intimately than any other journal. 
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632 Lumber Exchange, Seattle, Wash. 
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The Principles of Correct Singing 


Taught by 


JAMES 


MASSELL 


Singers breathing: athletic breathing. 

2. The vocal mechanism: open throat, attack and 
sustaining of the attack. 
vocal exercises. 
Mind concentration. 
Hygiene of voice. 
Style, Diction, Interpretation, Stage Deport- 
ment, Repertoire of English, French, Italian, 
German and Russian Operas and Songs. 

Studio: 30 Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Correct mute and 


Relaxation. 


Tel. Bryant 1274 
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A complete School of Music in every branch of 


musical learning. 
A Faculty of International Reputation 


PREPARATORY, NORMAL, ARTIST 


and MASTER DEPARTMENTS 


Dramatic Art alse Dancing 


A Complete School of Opera 
Orchestra Chorus Public School Music 


Ideal residence department with superior equipment. 
For catalogue and information address 


Bertha Baur, Directress, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Members of the Johns Hopkins Orchestra of Baltimore, Conducted by Charles H. Bochau. 


Performed at a Recent Concert of the Orchestra. 


L. Turnbull, President of the Johns Hopkins Musical Association 


ALTIMORE, May 27.—Through the 
activity of the Johns Hopkins Musi- 
cal Association, which maintains the 
Johns Hopkins Orchestra, Charles H. 


Bochau, conductor, native composers are 
being encouraged in a manner deserving 
of commendation. This activity was re- 
cently manifested through the commis- 
sion extended to Edwin Grasse to supply 
an original concerto for violin and or- 
chestra, and this concerto has received 
its premiere performance, winning ac- 
clamation for the composer, who ap- 
peared as soloist with the organization. 
The program at this concert also con- 


tained the “Academic Epilogue” com- 
posed by Gustav Strube for the Johns 
Hopkins Orchestra and dedicated to the 
Johns Hopkins University. Mr. Strube 
conducted this performance, and the 
work was warmly applauded. 


The Johns Hopkins Orchestra is now‘ 


in its fourth season. The members, who 
are University professors and students 


and local musicians, give their services . 


without pay. Last season forty re- 
hearsals were held, eight free concerts 
were given, and the orchestra played at 
various University exercises. This sea- 
son, in addition to appearances at the 
University, concerts have been given at 





Recreation Pier, Fort McHenry and Pea- 
body Institute, and what are termed 
“convalescent concerts” are to be given 
at six hospitals, including Johns Hopkins, 
Church Home, Woman’s Hospital, St. 
Agnes’, Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hos- 
pitals, and the Jewish Hospital for Con- 
sumptives. 


Prominent in the Front Row Are: 1, Gustav Strube, Composer of the “Academic Epilogue” 
2, Edwin Grasse, Violinist, Who Played the Solo Part in His Own Concerto, Heard for the First Time in This Program. 3, Edwin 


This aim of developing American mu- 
sic by loyal performance of new scores 
gives the association a place in local 
musical endeavor which is worthy of 
note. Edwin L. Turnbull is president of 
the association, and his untiring energy 
has contributed in large degree to its 
success. 





READING GREETS CHOIR 


“Elijah” Sung by Norden’s Forces, with 
Visiting Soloists 

READING, PA., May 27.—The Reading 

Choral Society gave its annual May 





July 3 to August 12 


PIANO MASTER CLASSES 


Interpretation Classes for Pianists and Teachers 
Lecture Classes for Teachers 
Concert Classes for Professional Pianists 


conducted by 


ERNEST HUTCHESON 


at 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 


For information address: Piano Department, Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N.Y. 








to teach exclusively at 








For further information, address 





OTOKAR SEVCIK 


World-renowned teacher of Kubelik, Kocian, Morini and many other famous violinists, has been engaged 


BUSH CONSERVATORY, Chicago 


Owing to the exorbitant prices which Americans have been charged by European artists, serious students will appre- 
ciate the reasonable rates of tuition for this greatest of all living violin teachers. 
This is due to the fact that the Bush Conservatory is not a 
greatest artists at the lowest consistent tuition fees. 
give half-hour lessons, but regards a “lesson as a lesson” 


Rates of Tuition | 


(Including rehearsals with Bush Conservatory Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Richard Czerwonky ) 


ONE SEVCIK FREE SCHOLARSHIP FOR 1922-23. 
Fall Term Begins September 11—Student Dormitories for Men and Women 


“money-making” institution but has always presented the 
We.also call attention to the fact that Professor Sevcik does not 
whether it requires an hour or more. 


$150 for ten private lessons. 
$500 for full scholastic year. 


M. A. JONES, Registrar, 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Festival in the Orpheum Theater on 
May 6, presenting Mendelssohn’s “Eli- 
jah.” The choir showed improvement in 
every department of its work, and re- 
flected the highest credit on the con- 
ductor, N. Lindsay Norden. The soloists 
were Betsy Lane Shepherd, Frieda Klink, 
Richard Crooks and Fred Patton. Mr. 
Patton portrayed the réle of Elijah with 
remarkable skill and authority. Mme. 
Klink gave-an impressive presentation 
of her solos. A large contingent of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra played the ac- 
companiments with a wide range of 
color and accuracy of phrasing. Nor- 
den’s graphic “Thanatopsis,” given by 
the soloists, chorus and orchestra, pre- 
ceded the oratorio, and was admirably 
interpreted. 

Esther Werner of Reading, contralto, 
gave a successful first recital in the 
Woman’s Club, meeting with an enthu- 
siastic reception. Dorothy Johnstone- 
Basseler of Philadelphia, harpist, con- 
tributed several solos and had to re- 
spond to numerous encores. 

Venedi Heinbach of Norristown, so- 
prano, appeared in recital at the Y. M. 
C. A., assisted by several local musicians. 
She presented an interesting program 
and was cordially greeted. Clyde R. 
Dengler, local tenor, was heard to ex- 
cellent effect. WALTER HEATON. 





Concerts to Occupy Harold Land Until 
End of June 


Harold Land, baritone, besides his 
regular concert work throughout the 
country, has been active this season at 
various churches, since his work as solo- 
ist at St. Thomas’ Church enables him 
to sing elsewhere on Sunday evenings. 
Concert engagements will keep him occu- 
pied until the end of June, after which 
he will go to Heaton Hall, Stockbridge, 
Mass., where he will give two recitals. 
His original plan of spending the sum- 
mer in England has been abandoned. 
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Appeal Made at Kentucky Federation — 
Convention tor More Music | in | Schools 


PTT OT 


ilies a ies 7" 
Mrs. John L. Meek, Dixie 
President; C. A. Lampert 
and P. W. Dykema—Train- 
ing of Children and Value 
of Clubs as Asset to Com- 
munity Discussed — Many 
Musical Programs 


EXINGTON, KY., May 27.—Dele- 
gates to the second annual conven- 
tion of the Kentucky State Federation 
of Music Clubs, held here on May 18 


and 19, heard addresses by Mrs. John 
L. Meek of Chattanooga, president of 
the Dixie District of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs; C. A. Lampert, 
who spoke on “The Music Club as a 
Community Asset,” and P. W. Dykema, 
director of music at the University of 
Wisconsin, who dealt with the subject 
“Public School Music,” when an appeal 
was made for more supervisors and more 
music in the schools of Lexington and 
all over Kentucky. Alice Porter Fogle 
of Georgetown presided. 

The convention was held on May 18 
and 19 at the Lexington College of Mu- 
sic. About fifty delegates represented 
the twenty clubs in the Federation. The 
proceedings opened with a business ses- 
sion. At the publicity luncheon, at 
which Mrs. G. W. Pickels, state publicity 
chairman, presided, speeches were made 
by Mrs. Chenault and Mrs. Middleton 
of Richmond, Mrs. Noe of Stanford, 
Miss Sallie Ashbrook of Cynthiana, Mrs. 
Meek of Chattanooga, Mrs. Allen of 
Owensboro, Mrs. Fogle of Georgetown, 
Mrs. Trigg of Glasgow, Mr. Sinclair of 
Louisville, and Myrtle Kesheimer, presi- 
dent of the MacDowell Club, Lexington. 


Officers Elected 


Mrs. Fogle was re-elected president at 
the business session on the morning of 
the second day. The following officers 
were also chosen Mrs. Middleton of 
Richmond, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Harvey Chenault of Richmond, second 
vice-president; Mrs. B. F. Van Meter of 


Lexington, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. Higgins of Stanford, recording 


Pettit of Owensboro, 
Ashbrook of Cyn- 


Mrs. 
Miss 


secretary; 
treasurer, and 
thiana, auditor. 

Owensboro was chosen 
of meeting next year. 


as the place 


Music Entertains Delegates 


Music 
the convention. 


was an important feature of 
After the first business 


ULE 


‘ 
| | 
| 





Alice Porter Fogle of Georgetown, Who Has 
Been Re-elected President of the Ken- 
tucky State Federation of Music Clubs 


session songs were given by Beulah Fou- 
shee, soprano, and G. E. Broyles, tenor, 
and at the luncheon the program was 
given by Mary Campbell Scott and Mrs. 
Chenault of Richmond, sopranos, and 
Mrs. Henry Duncan, contralto. In the 
afternoon there was a short program 
by the Lampert Quartet. 

After a drive through the Blue Grass 
country in the afternoon, the delegates 
were entertained by the Beethoven Club 
in a MacDowell program at Hamilton 
College. The first day closed with a mu- 
sicale given by Helen Fletcher Riddell, 
soprano; Clara Sapin, contralto, and 
Archibald Sinclaire, pianist, all of the 
faculty of the Louisville Conservatory, 
who delighted the audience in an artistic 
program. Frederick A. Cowles, presi- 
dent of the Louisville Conservatory, was 
the excellent accompanist. Other num- 
bers were given by May Bingham, pia- 
nist, head of the music department of 
the Danville Woman’s College, and Mrs. 
Robert M. Watt of Pinville, contralto. 

Miss Scott and Virginia Anderson, 
harpist, were heard in a program on 
the second day. A banquet at the Phoenix 
Hotel in the evening was given by the 
MacDowell Club to the delegates, when 
a group of songs by Mrs. Pryor, so- 
prano, and readings by Mrs. Walton 
formed part of the program. 

MARY CAMPBELL SCOTT. 





Lexington Applauds Scotti Forces 


Ky., May 27.—Two excel- 
were given by the 


LEXINGTON, 
lent performances 


Scotti Opera Company in Lexington on 
May 19, at the Woodland Auditorium— 
“Bohéme” in the afternoon and “L’Ora- 
colo” and “Pagliacci” in the evening. 
Marie Sundelius as Mimi, Orville Har- 
rold as Rodolfo, Mary Mellish as Musetta 
and Alfredo Gandolfi as Marcello, were 
the principals in a finished production of 
“Bohéme.” In the evening Antonio 
Scotti, Frances Peralta and Millo Picchi 
appeared in “L’Oracolo,” and Anne Ro- 
selle, Renato Zanelli, Manuel Salazar 
and Mr. Gandolfi in “Pagliacci.” Gen- 
naro Papi conducted. The company was 
warmly greeted. 
Mary CAMPBELL SCOTT. 


BUSINESS MEN SING 








Greenville Chamber of Commerce Glee 
Club in Concert—Visit of Salvi 


GREENVILLE, S. C., May 29.—The 
Chamber of Commerce Glee Club, the 
twenty-six members of which are local 
business men, gave a delightful concert 
recently. Linnie Lusby, violinist, was 
the assisting artist, playing excellently. 

Alberto Salvi, harpist, made his first 
appearance before a Greenville audience 
in a recent recital. The artist was 
warmly greeted in an excellent perform- 
ance. 

A benefit concert was given at the 
Imperial Hotel by a number of local 
artists, who gave their services for the 
benefit of the Buncombe Street M. E. 
Church Organ Fund. Those taking part 
included: Eleanor Keese, Maribel 
Waters, Mrs. J. D. Smeak, Mrs. H. P. 
Burbage, Malcomb James and Dupre 
Rhame. Mrs. J. O. Miller was the effi- 
cient accompanist. The audience was 
large. 

Graduation recitals were recently giv- 
en at the Greenville Woman’s College 
by Essie Mae Howard, soprano, assisted 
by Hugh Giles, pianist, and Maribel 
Waters, soprano, assisted by Flora Ben- 
nett, pianist. 

The Greenville Music Club, as sponsor 
for the Caruso Memorial Foundation, 
gave a most interesting miscellaneous 
program at the Imperial Hotel on May 
17. The concert-room was crowded. 
Great interest is being manifested in 
this cause. J. OSCAR MILLER. 





Newburgh, N. Y., Choir Sings Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” 

NEWBURGH, N. Y., May 27.—Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” was sung by the Trinity 
choir of 100 voices under the direction of 
John W. Nichols, on the evening of May 
14. The soloists were Edith Chapman 
Goold, soprano; Alice Mertens, con- 
tralto; Earle Tuckerman, baritone, and 
Mr. Nichols, tenor. This quartet was 
heard earlier in the season in a perform- 
ance of Lehmann’s “In a Persian Gar- 
den.” 
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HERBERT MUS TARDE 


Voice Builder and Teacher of Singing 


Announces the Removal of His Studio to the 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE BLDG. 


1425 Broadway, New York 
SUMMER CLASSES 
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M. E. RAY, Secretary 
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Steinway Piano 





MAGDELEINE BRARD 


“One of the most unusual and the truest artists of the pianoforte that France 
has produced in the last decade. 


Season 1922-23 Now Booking 
Management: Vera Bull Hull, 2577 Euclid Heights Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio 


*”__New York Tribune. 
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FORT PIERCE CLUBS ACTIVE 





Public Schools Share Interest in Events, 
of the Week 

FoRT PIERCE, FLA., May 27.—Directe 

by Elizabeth Chandler, president of th, 

Music Club and leader of the Juvenil. 

Club, three interesting programs wer 


_presented recently. The Music Club de- 


voted an afternoon to Chopin, when Mrs 
J. Yorkstone read a paper on the com 
poser, and student members illustrate 
her various points. Two programs wer 
given by the Juvenile Club, the first o: 
Bach, when Robert Adams was the chie! 
participant, and the second on Haydn 
with Betsy Smith giving numbers. 

Under the leadership of Maud M: 
Combs, supervisor of music in the publi 
schools, the closing exercises of the pri 
mary department were held. Many, 
songs and a musical fantasy written by, 
Miss McCombs were presented. Mrs. 
Kate Schorer, supervisor of the primar, 
schools, presented Brian McCarty and 
Harry Sample; Dorothy Clark repre 
sented Vela Parker’s classes, and Ear 
Kjorsvik, soloist with the Boys’ Chorus, 
was from Mrs. Minor’s grade. Mrs. 
Arthur Jenning was soloist in one num- 
ber and Edna Marion Backus also as- 
sisted in the program. 

ANNIE M. FITZPATRICK. 





Port Arthur, Tex., Celebrates First 
Music Week 


PorT ARTHUR, TEX., May 27.—A con- 
cert in which the three choral organiza 
tions of the city took part, and in whic} 
more than 1000 voices were heard in a 
fine program, was the feature of the 
first Music Week celebrations held here. 
This concert, on May 12, marked the 
end of the week, which began wit! 
sermons on music in all the churches of 
the city on May 7. That evening the 
choirs of the various churches gave 
concerts, and of special note among these 
were programs by the Methodist Epis 
copal Choir conducted by Hortense 
Smith, and the Congregational Choi 
under the leadership of Mrs. Fred Dodge 
At the guest concert on Monday eve 
ning at the Franklin Auditorium, num 
bers were given by Texas artists from 
as far away as Laredo, Galveston and 
Houston. The out of town musicians 
were entertained by the members of the 
Symphony Club. The orchestra and 
band of the schools gave a concert on 
Wednesday evening, more than 100 pupil 
taking part. Frank Kerns, Oren Lanz, 
and A. M. Culpepper, supervisor of 
music in the public schools, were the 
conductors. A. M. CULPEPPER. 





G. M. CURCI 


(Graduate of Royal Academy, Santa 


Cecilia, Rome) 

Vocal Teacher and Coach 
(Special Rates to Teachers) 
Address Secretary, Studio: 

25 West 86th St., New York 
Phone 8107 Schuyler 
Consultation by Appointment 


IRENE WELSH 


Lyric-Coloratura Soprano 


OPERA — CONCERTS 
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329 West S5th St., New York 
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MUSICAL AMERICA or H. B. WILLIAMS } 
501 Fifth Ave, 501 Pierce Bidg. 
New York Boston, Mass. 








Emily Harford Avery | 
Assistant to the late David Bispham 
Vocal Coach—Accompanist 
63 W. 56 St., New York. Circle 9026. 
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INSTRUCTION IN SIGHT READING 


Method used in the Paris Conservatoire 
Special System of Rhythm 

Developing Alertness and Concentration 
Private Phone—s5410 Riverside 


Tuesdays and’ Fridays: 2 to 7 
Terms: $15.00 for 20 Class Lessons 
MME. C. TROTIN 


Classes Meet 
P.M. 


Carnegie Hall, Studio 805 
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DENVER CELEBRATES 
THIRD MUSIC WEEK 


Program Includes 300 Con- 
certs and Music Lovers Re- 
spond Enthusiastically 


By J. C. Wilcox 

DENVER, May 27.—Denver’s third and 
createst annual Music Week came to a 
close on May 21, after a seven days’ 
program that included 300 scheduled 
concerts and many more impromptu 
events. The civic auditorium was packed 
three times each day, the larger churches 
where concerts were presented held ca- 
pacity audiences, thousands listened to 
band concerts and joined in community 
singing in the streets, and many other 
audiences gathered for special programs 


in the public schools, stores and studios. 

The two outstanding productions were 
a first presentation of a musical fantasy, 
“The Awakening,” with text by Edgar 
C. MacMechan and music by Henry 
Houseley, both of Denver, and a revival 
of the opera “Robin Hood” by the Mu- 
nicipal Chorus and local artists, under 
the leadership of John C. Wilcox. “The 
Awakening” is an allegory that depicts 
the spiritual growth of an _ individual 
under the influence of the beauties of 
Nature. Mr. MacMechen has clothed 
his message in pretty imagery; birds 
and flowers are introduced in addition 
to the allegorical personages, and these 
were costumed, under the direction of 
Burnham Hoyt and Wilhelmina Mead 
with such fidelity as to arouse great ad- 
miration. Mr. Hoyt also worked out 
some original lighting effects that cre- 
ated a beautiful illusion. 

Mr. Houseley wrote a complete mu- 
sical score with several ballet numbers 
and many songs. He caught the spirit 
and expressed it with fidelity in music 
of great charm, particularly happy in 
lyrical passages where grace of melody 
and rhythmic pattern are emphasized. 
“The Awakening” was presented with a 
cast of thirty-six principals, scores of 
dancers, and an orchestra of twenty-two 
pieces, under the conductorship of Mr. 
Houseley. 


Local Singers Give “Robin Hood” 


“Robin Hood” was presented Thurs- 
day and Friday evenings and Saturday 
afternoon. The chorus numbered over 
130 and there were alternate casts of 
principals, all recruited from local 
artists. There was an orchestra of 
twenty-one pieces. William C. Walsh, of 
the Denham Theater, was stage direc- 
tor, and J. C. Wilcox trained the com- 
pany and conducted the performances. 
The cast included Elmer L. Nelson, El- 
win Smith, L. R. Hinman, James R. 
Youngs, Louis H. Baine, Robert D. Ken- 
worthy, Everett E. Foster, E. W. Wol- 
ters, Alexander Crawford, Ben UH. 
Smith, H. S. Ensign, L. E. Hammond, 
F lorence Lamont-Abromowitz, Helen 
Ventler-Ford, Alice F. Mosher, Vivienne 
r. Stephens, Hazel Engle Young, Louise 
Fowler, Mrs. Harry Hanush and Ger- 
trude Wyman. 

Another event of magnitude was a 
choral concert on Sunday afternoon in 
which Organizations from Pueblo, Gree- 
ey and Colorado Springs and a dozen 
Denver choruses gave “Out Where the 
West Begins,” under the leadership of 
John C. Wilcox, and “Sweet Columbine,” 
with the composer, Henry Houseley, as 


nductor. More than a_ thousand 
singers participated in this concert. 


'here were daily recitals by local instru- 
nental and vocal soloists, and programs 

orchestral music, high school choral 
ind _orchestra contests and_ esthetic 
dancing. The Greeley Philharmonic 


Orchestra, led by John Clarke Kendel, 
gave one performance and the Denver 
Symphony, under the leadership of Dr. 
Zdenko von Dworzak, made its first pub- 
lie appearance and created a favorable 
impression. 


Among the Festival Features 


City Organist Clarence Reynolds ap- 
peared as soloist in several events and 
under his direction the oratorio “Cre- 
ation” was admirably presented at Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church on May 14 
and 21. Bands from this city and out- 
side Colorado towns gave concerts and 
El Jebel Band was heard at the Audi- 
torium Saturday evening. There were 


vocal and instrumental contests, in one 
of which a grand piano, offered as first 
prize, was won by Dalies Frantz. 

The Denver Music Week Association, 
Inc., planned and directed the festival at 
a total expense of about $12,000, of 
which $5,000 was contributed by the city 
on recommendation of Mayor Bailey. It 
is the ambition of the Association to se- 
cure enough memberships to finance 
next Music Week in May, 1923, plans 
for which will be started immediately. 
Freeman H. Talbot, executive secretary 
of the Music Week Association and of 
Denver Community Service, was man- 
ager of the affair, and to him is due 
much of the credit for its success. 





NEW PITTSBURGH CHORAL 
CLUB IN DEBUT CONCERT 





Students and Teachers of Two Music 
Schools Give Commencement 


Programs 
PITTSBURGH, May 27.—Harvey B. 
Gaul, as guest conductor, presented 


“Fair Ellen,” ballad cantata by Max 
Bruch, as the feature of the first public 
concert given on May 26 by the Knights 
of Columbus Choral Club. The remain- 
der of the program was conducted by 
Edward P. Riehl] and the soloists were 
Will Rhodes, tenor; Fred G. Rodgers, 
baritone; Mrs. Del Rose Reed Oxnard, 
contralto, and Marie Sybert and Mar- 
garet DeWalt, sopranos. Accompani- 
ments were played by Francis Boegge- 
man and Charles Pearson. 

The commencement recital of students 
of the school of music of the Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women, of which Mae 
MacKenzie is director, gave a commence- 
ment recital in the school auditorium on 
May 26. The performers were Helen 
Smith, organist; Marion Stone, Helen 
Gokey, Bertha Pitts, Rachel Hazeltine, 
Lauretta Taylor, Beulah Boggess and 
Grace McBride, pianists; Sophie Gribble, 
Mary Woods, Dorothy Burleigh, Lauretta 
Light and Mary MacLaughlin, sopranos; 
Alice Gross, violinist, and Martha 
Crowley, contralto. The accompanists 
were Mrs. Mabel D. Rockwell and Mrs. 
Eleanor S. Egli, instructors in the 
school. 

Members of the faculty of the Pitts- 
burgh Musical Institute presented a pro- 
gram before the P. M. I. Club in the in- 
stitute recital hall on the’same night. 
Those who took part were Gaylord Yost 
and Roy E. Shumaker, violinists, accom- 
panied by William H. Oetting; Mrs. Ro- 
maine Smith Russell, soprano, and Dall- 
meyer Russell, pianist. Included in the 
program were songs by T. Carl Whitmer 
and William Wentzell, Pittsburgh com- 
posers. 

The May dinner-meeting of the Mu- 
sicians Club of Pittsburgh was held in 
the Pepper Box on May 26. On the pre- 
ceding day, for the benefit of the Queen 
Esther Home for Children, a joint recital 
was given in Carnegie Hall by Will 
Rhodes, tenor, Margaret Horne, violin- 
ist, Mary J. Sherril, reader, and Earl 
Mitchell, accompanist. 

ROBERT E. Woop. 





Children to Be Entertained at Summer 
Concerts 

Plans for the entertainment of 75,000 
young people at the summer concert 
series in the Lewisohn Stadium of the 
College of the City of New York have 
been formulated by a committee headed 
by Mrs. Henry Martyn Alexander, one 
of the moving spirits in the summer 
series. The plan is to seek dollar con- 
tributions, each of which will provide for 
the admission of at least four young 
persons. The goal set is $18,000. 
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GRAND FORKS WINS FIRST 
PLACE IN SCHOOL CONTEST 





Hundreds of North Dakota Students 
Take Part in Music Competition 
Conducted by University 

GRAND Forks, N. D., May 27.—The 
fourth annual North Dakota _Inter- 
scholastic High School Music Contest 
was held at the State University in 
Grand Forks on May 18, 19 and 20. The 
contest is probably unique among the 
state competitions, being conducted by 
the University of North Dakota, of 
which E. H. Wilcox is director of the 
music department. The event is under 
the supervision of the state organization 
of high school superintendents. Any high 
school of the state may enter any of four- 
teen events. 

The state was divided into seven dis- 
tricts, and contests were held in these 
districts in February and March. Those 
successful in the preliminary competi- 
tions numbered 654 persons, represent- 
ing forty-four high schools. From these, 
in a semi-final contest the two highest 
contestants in each event were chosen to 
compete before a new set of judges. An 
interesting feature of the contest was an 
ensemble concert, in which all of the 
contesting Girls’ Glee Clubs combined in 
singing “The Snow” by Elgar, all con- 
testing Boys’ Glee Clubs sang “The 
Gypsy Trail” by Galloway, and all of the 
choruses sang “The Three Merry 
Dwarfs” by MacKenzie. The University 
Glee Clubs, which had been trained by 
F. A. Beidleman, choral conductor at the 
University, joined with the combined 
High School Glee Clubs on these num- 
mers. Mr. Wilcox conducted. There 
were about 400 voices in this chorus. 

The winners in each of the ensemble 
events received cups, and the winners in 
the solo events medals, these prizes being 
given by the University. 

As the school winning the greatest 
number of points, the Grand Forks High 
School won a phonograph given by the 
Poppler Piano Company of this city. The 
next highest winners, in order, were: 
Minot, Fargo, Mayville, Pembina, Hope, 
Wahpeton and Bismarck high schools. 
Others winning points in the final con- 
tests were: Glen Ullen, Dickinson, Lans- 
ford, Larimore, Brocket, Finley, Ken- 
mare, Fessenden, Hatton, Hillsboro, Val- 
ley City, Jamestown, Buxton, Park River 
and Grafton high schools. Contesting 
soloists and groups which were outstand- 
ing in merit were: Isabel Olson of Wah- 
peton, violinist; Lydia Schmierer of 
Ellendale, contralto; Norma Rognlie of 
Grand Forks, pianist; the Girls’ Glee 
Club of Jamestown, and the Orchestra 
from Minot. 

The judges were: F. A. Beidleman and 


Alice M. Sandberg of the University 
music department; Edward D. Naff, 
Isaphine Richey, Jacob Buchholz and 


Doyle Watt of Wesley College Conserva- 
tory; George Weiler of Fargo College 
Conservatory and Concordia College; 
Frank Temple of Fargo College Con- 
servatory; Jacob B. Tavlor and Dr. 
Henry J. Humpstone of the State Uni- 
versity; Clarence O’Connor of East 
Grand Forks High School: Mrs. F. A. 
Beidleman, Mrs. Edward D. Naff, Mrs. 
Hugh Ruettell, Mrs. L. C. Harrington, 
Frank Rorke and Frank Jenkins of 
Grand Forks. E. H. WILcox. 






WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 





HEAR SCORE OF NEW 
OPERA BY AMERICAN 


Invited Audience Attends 
Private Rehearsal of 
“The White Bird” 

Several hundred persons, including 
musical educators, conductors and con- 
cert artists, assembled by invitation in 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall Tuesday 
afternoon, May 23, for a reading re- 
hearsal of “The White Bird,” an opera 
in one act, text by Bryan Hooker, music 
by Ernest Carter. The work was pre- 
sented informally, in concert form. 

The composer, who resides in New 
York, conducted an orchestra of about 
thirty players and was assisted in his 
exposition of the score by six singers, 
Louise Hubbard, soprano; Nevada Van 
der Veer Miller, contralto; A. Richard 
Crooks, tenor; Frederick Patton, bass; 
Denton Bastow, tenor, and Theodore 
Webb, baritone. 

Some of the music was played prima 
vista by the men in the orchestra and 
the remainder had been tried over for 
the first time only the day previous. A 
note on the program stated that the 
opera was written and composed in 1916. 

The hill country of New York State is 
the locale of the story, and the first years 
of the nineteenth century the time. 
Bryan Hooker, who also wrote the book 
for Horatio Parker’s “Mona,” produced 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in 1912, 
has written a story dealing with “the 
eternal triangle” according to the ideals 
of the Western world and with an ele- 
ment of Puritanism in its unfoldment. 

The music is heavily scored but not in 
what would be termed a modernistic 
idiom. The composer has depended on 
melodic forms rather than on recitative 
to carry on the action, and there are “set 
numbers” of the song type. <A quartet 
with almost a folk suggestion attracted 
comment. One melody is repeated a 
number of times in the course of the 
work. There is a Prelude of bird-song 
suggestion and an Intermezzo divides 
the work into two scenes. 

The composer was the recipient of 
very hearty applause and many tributes 
of appreciation. Obviously, any ex- 
pression of critical opinion as to the 
merits of the opera would be out of place 
at this time. 


Artists Heard in Majestic Hotel Concert 


Pauline J. de Evia, pianist; Carlo 
Morelli, baritone, and Sol Alberti, ac- 
companist, gave a concert in the Grand 
Ball Room of the Hotel Majestic on the 
evening of May 23. Mme. de Evia dis- 
closed technical and _ interpretative 
ability in a Bach-Tausig Toccata and 
Fugue, Moszkowski’s Etude in G Flat 
and numbers by Joutard and Chopin- 
Liszt. Mr. Morelli sang in fine manner 
arias by Verdi and Leoncavallo and 
songs by Tosti and Bemberg. 


Paderewski Guest of Alexander Lambert 
at Theater Party 

Ignace Jan Paderewski was a member 
of a company entertained by Alexander 
Lambert at a box party given at the 
Capitol Theater, New York, recently. 
Mr. Lambert’s pupils, Edna Baldwick 
and Julia Glass were playing Schubert’s 
“Marche Militaire” and Arensky’s Waltz 
for Two Pianos on the occasion. 








MME. MINNA 
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Two Chamber Though we have known 
Pieces by Swan the name, Swan Hen- 
Hennessy nessy, for many years, 

we have not until now 
seen his music. Here are a Trio for Two 
Clarinets and Bassoon and a “Petit Trio 
Celtique” (Paris: E. Demets; New 
York: Fine Arts Importing Corpora- 
tion) for violin, viola and violoncello. 
They are their composer’s Op. 54 and 52, 
respectively. 

The trio for two clarinets and bassoon 
is very attractive, consisting of a Mod- 
erato in G Major, an Andante in C, a 
one-page Intermezzo in G, a Vivace con 
spirito in G Minor. All frightfully 
brief, music without much development 
in it; there isn’t time, you know, to de- 
velop much in a page or two! The string 
trio is quite “celtique,” simple in idiom, 
melodious and neatly written for the 
instruments. The first and third move- 
ments are in Irish style, the second and 
fourth in Breton style. The theme of the 
final movement in 5/4 is rollicking, and 
its treatment in imitation between violin 
and viola very adroit. Mr. Hennessy is 
skilful, if not profound. He has done 
two very pretty pieces of chamber music 
here; they indicate a nice gift. 

* * * 


“Jack o’ Lantern” and 
“The Four Winds” (J. 
Fischer & Bro.) by 
Franz C. Bornschein 
are two more works in the list of this 
gifted Baltimore composer that reveal 
his fine talent as a composer. “Jack 0’ 
Lantern” is a part-song for three-part 
chorus of women’s voices with piano ac- 
companiment, cast in modern idiom with 
most felicitous effect. It gets away nicely 
from the conventional sort of light chorus 
that composers insist on doing for 
women’s choral organizations, by being 
harmonically quite advanced. Yet Mr. 
Bornschein has all through it retained a 
very natural melodic flow and his piano 
part, tinted with a variety of shades adds 
to it considerably. It is dedicated to the 
Treble Clef Club of Baltimore, Eugene 
W. Wyatt, conductor, which organization 
has already performed it. The text is 
by S. H. Swett. 

“The Four Winds” is the work with 
which Mr. Bornschein won the prize 
offered last spring in the Swift & Co. 
Male Chorus competition. It is for male 
chorus with piano accompaniment and 
impresses us as decidedly worthy. We 
don’t like prize-winning works as a rule. 
Mr. Bornschein has almost broken that 
rule, we might say, for every work of his 
that we have seen that has been preisge- 
krént (and he has had a number that 
have been so honored!) has been worthy. 
The music that he has conceived for the 
four stanzas, each one dealing with one 
of the winds in this order, North, West, 
East and South, is appropriate and ex- 
pressive. As for the choral writing, 
both in this and in the chorus for 
women’s voices discussed above, Mr. 
Bornschein indicates his mastery of the 
medium. He is, to be sure, a violinist, 
but he understands not only how to write 
for his instrument and other instru- 
ments, but also for chorus, as these and 
his other choral works which have come 
before us, prove in a most convincing 
manner. W. K. 


Two Splendid 
Bornschein 
Choruses 


* * * 
Pianistic Trib- “Omaggi,” 1, 2, 3 (Lon- 
utes to Bird, don: J. & W. Chester, 
Beast and a Ltd.), by the famous 
Maniac Italian modernist, G. 

Francesco Malipiero, are 
three piano pieces by this Venetian 
master that have that non-futuristic 
originality, that laconism which yet al- 
ways remains lucid and musical, which is 
a feature of his other works. 

These three numbers under one cover 
are, respectively, “Tributes to a Par- 
rot.” “An Elephant” and “An Idiot,” 
and the first two are precious examples 
of a keen and altogether human sense of 
tonal humor, and more than the pro- 
grammatic shriek of the bird and the 
earth-subduing tread of the pachyderm 
subtly inform their spirit. “To an Idiot” 
is a brief, two-page picture into which 
the composer has crowded a really 
tragic and vital apercu, tragic despite 
the chattering flow of its Allegro Vivace 
movement. All three numbers are for 
the cognoscenti. 

* ~ * 


A “Mirage” by “La Tragique Chevau- 


Florent Schmitt chée” (Paris: A. Durand 

& Fils) is the second of 
Florent Schmitt’s “Mirages,” Op. 70, for 
plano, and is appropriately dedicated to 


Alfred Cortot, since it calls emphatically 
for a concert pianist to do justice to it. 
It is a big, noble and impressive “Ride to 
Death,” whose detailed program is left 
to the imagination, and the player can 
read his own story into the ballad themes 
which rise above the impetuous surge 
and beat of flying hoofs. Toward the 
end of the composition a short lyric sec- 
tion stands out in wonderful contrast to 
the succeeding dramatic end. 
* x * 

A “Cat and “Scherzo Humoristique” 
Mouse” Piece (Paris: A. Durand & 
forthe Piano by Fils). This clever, mod- 


a Talented ernistic piano solo work- 
Young ing-out of a programatic 
American idea indicated in a sub- 


title (“Le Chat et la 
Souris”) by a talented young American 
student at the Fontainebleu School, 
Aaron Copland, was worth the honor of 
publication by a leading Paris music 
house, and should meet with due appre- 
ciation in its composer’s native land. 

* * ok 


Two “hush songs,” two 
“love songs,” two “lyr- 
ics” and others (G. 
Schirmer) give the 
singer ample opportunity 
to choose the number 
best suited to individual needs. The 
“love songs” are really six in number. 
“To His Roses” and “A Comparison” 
(high or medium), by G. Vargas, easily 
sung and expressive little melodies dedi- 
cated to Madame Frances Alda, are 
officially so called. But R. Huntington 
Woodman’s “All the World’s in Love” 
(high and low) and “The Deepwater 
Man” (low or medium), in the com- 
poser’s usual flowing, grateful style, are 
equally amatory; and the same applies 
to Edward Ballantine’s “Palazzo Pagani” 
and “Love’s Creed.” These last are the 
more rewarding from the higher artistic 
standpoint. They are written for high 
voice and are exquisitely poetic workings 
out of the text thoughts, and singable 
and effective withal. Gertrude Ross has 
done two really attractive vocal ber- 
ceuses in her “Lullaby” (high and low 
voice) and “Wynken, Blynken and Nod” 
(medium), and their graceful optimism 
contrasts with the fine tragic feeling of 
David W. Guion’s “Mary Alone,” a strik- 
ingly noble and stirring elegiac song by 
the young Texan composer. 

* + * 


Newly Pub- 
lished Songs 
That Cover a 
Wide Range of 


Interest 


A New Book “Fifty Rote Songs for 
of “Rote Little Singers” (Oliver 
Songs” for Ditson Co.) is a new and 
Home really valuable contribu- 
Training tion, by Jean M. Lough- 


ridge, to the literature 
of songs to be learned by rote, in the 
home, the kindergarten and the lower 
primary school grades. For the child 
learning to use his singing voice the rote 
song offers a new and pleasant pathway 
for the development of his musical sense 
and an appreciation for good music. 
Rote singing is the best sort of memory 
training; it makes for self-control and 
for self-expression, and gives the child 
an opportunity to gain the experiences 
he cannot actually live from song and 
story. The fifty songs in the collection 
are delightfully written; the melodies 
have natural charm and are well within 
the range of the child voice; and a fea- 
ture of the book is its division into five 
sections: Mother Goose. Games, Cycle 
of the Week, Nature, and Miscellaneous. 

. * * 


The Second The “Elementary Grade” 
Volume, “In- of Mortimer Wilson’s 
termediate “Orchestral Training” 
Grade,”’ (J. Fischer & Bro.), al- 
of Mortimer ready considered in these 
Wilson’s columns, at once made 
“Orchestral apparent the great value 
Training”’ and importance of this 


wonderfully planned and 
thoroughly practical course in the tech- 
nics of instruments, one unique of its 
kind. In this “Intermediate Grade” 
(published in a Score-Manual, with 
Strings, Brass and Percussion, Wood 
Winds and Piano and Harp separate) 
the material for ensemble study to lead 
to the formation of a grand orchestra is 
further developed, each study and piece 
for individual instrumental groupings 
and ensemble—among which are valuable 
numbers by the author, by Schumann, 
Ferrata, Cherubini et al—provided with 
commentary and practical hints for per- 
formance. The immediate usefulness as 
well as the admirable working-out of Mr. 
Wilson’s idea is vouched for by the fact 
that many requests for the entire five 
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volumes of the work have led to the issue 
of this “Intermediate Grade” some 
months in advance of the time scheduled 
for its appearance. 

* * * 
The C. M.C. That admirable series of 
Offers Pieces piano pieces known as 
by Lodewijk the “Educational Li- 
Mortelmans in brary” (Composers’ Mu- 
Its “‘Educa- sic Corporation) has re- 
tional Library” cently added three de- 

lightful books of “Old 
Flemish Folk-Songs” (Nos. 3, 4, 5) to 
the music by Selim Palmgren, Edward 
Truceco and others which have already 
appeared in it. There are in all twenty- 
seven of these lovely—and beautifully 
transcribed and set—old Walloon songs 
of the people. What gives them a pe- 
culiar charm is the fact that while they 
are not difficult—they range between 
Grades Two and Three—Mr. Mortel- 
mans’ musicianship, his skill of harmoni- 
zation, does not allow any of their folk- 
tune fragrance, their individual color, to 
escape. The best modern effort in piano 
study is directed along the folk-song line 
in these days, and it is quite certain that 
both teacher and student will take kindly 
to such rarely charming, often quaint, 
and always interesting folk-melodies 
which are different from those of any 
other nation. Charles Van der Borren 
has stressed Mortelmans’ “good taste, 
distinction and sincerity” as a composer. 
Nowhere are these qualities more appar- 
ent than in these beautiful transcriptions 
of the folk-songs of his native land. 
* * * 
“One hundred and Forty 
Folk-Songs” (EF. C. 
Schirmer Music Co.) rep- 
resents a collection of 
“rote songs” in Grades 
I, II and III, compiled 
by Dr. Archibald T. Davison and Thomas 
Whitney Surrette, for use in schools (a 
separate book of words is provided) and 
at home. The piano accompaniments are 
well written; the folk-songs themselves, 
drawn from the literature of every na- 
tion—it is pleasant to see that good 
American folk-singer Stephen Foster 
represented—are well calculated to serve 
their purpose of cultivating a taste for 
good music in young children, and to act 
as a prepartion for the subsequent study 
of the piano, violin, etc. In many cases 
new, original English texts have been 
fitted to the folk-songs used, and invari- 
ably with good taste and a sense of 
fitness. 


A Folk-Song 
“Rote”? Book 
for Use in 
School and 


Home 


* * * 
Songs by Five new songs (Boosey 
Vaughan & Co.) reflect different 
Williams, Eric phases of present-day 
Coates, and English song-writing. 
Some Other First comes a very lovely 
English and musical arrange- 
Composers ment by Vaughan Wil- 


liams of “L’Amour de 
Moy” (“Love’s Bower’’), a fifteenth cen- 
tury French chanson, in which the dis- 
tinguished post-Elgarian has done a very 
finished and admirable piece of work. It 
is published in two keys. Even more 
attractive, perhaps, is Eric Coates’ 
original setting—a perfect model of style 
and flowing, cantabile charm of effect, of 
Shakespeare’s “Orpheus with His Lute.” 
It is a beautiful song and emphatically 


deserves publication in the three keys’ 


in which it appears. A graceful lyric 
fancy is “The Hole in the Fence,” by 
Kennedy Russell (three keys); while 
Dorothy Howell, in “Two Frogs” (two 
keys) and Clay Smith, in “The Angel 
Cake,” offer taking examples of the hu- 
morous song, the last-named being quite 
dramatic in character. 
* * ~ 
A Diller- “Third Duet Book” (G. 
Quaile “Third Schirmer) for the piano, 
Duet Book”’ by Angela Diller and 
Elizabeth Quaile, is a 
worthy successor to its predecessors. 
Like them it is arranged for use with the 
composers’ solo books, and the folk-tune 
and easier classic material presented in 
the others is only one of the musically 
valid features of the present collection. 





“Regret” (G. Schirmer). A nicely sing- 
able and fluently melodious song by 
Lillian Blakemore Hughes, with a good 
climax, for high voice. 

“Vesperale” (G. Ricordi & Co.). Cyril 
Scott’s lovely “Vesperale” for violin and 
piano has already been considered in 
these columns. It is new in this admir- 
able arrangement for ’cello and piano, by 
Boris Hambourg. 





OU UCOOEE ee Rees epemoane 


Reviews in Brief 





“April in Church” (Oliver Ditso 
Co) A delightful song for the no: 
churchgoer, whose philosophy it en 
bodies in a setting which introduces “O| 
Hundred.” Harry O. Osgood has writ 
ten it (high and medium voice), an 
the apt musical handling of a text bx 
ginning “All the while the parson i 
pelting me with words, I am in a tree 
top, building with the birds,” shoul: 
please the singer. 

“Romance” (Harold Flammer, Inc.) 
Hermann Frommel’s expressively ro 
mantic composition has been well tran 
scribed for organ by James H. Rogers 
and adds a good service or recital num 
ber to the program. 

“Four Rhythmical Pieces” (G. Schi 
mer). Joseph J. McGrath, for Second 
Grade pianists, writes four rhythm 
studies, disguised in attractive “playing 
piece” form, as “On the Rocking-Horse,’ 


“Skipping the Rope,” “The Littl 
Dancer” and “Dancing Along.” 
“Four Little Studies in Sharps’ 


(Clayton F. Summy Co.). Florence A 
Goodrich has written for about Grade 
Two, four studies in the sharp keys for 
budding pianists. The notes “for busy 
teachers” are excellent. 

“Dinna Forget” (G. Schirmer). This 
swinging ballad for low or medium voice, 
by William C. Steere, is direct, very 
vocal, not commonplace, and has a rea! 
Scotch lilt. 

“Five Short Variations on a Scots 
Air” (London: W. Paxton & Co., Ltd.). 
An effective and grateful organ fantasy, 
not difficult, on “Gala Water,” by 
J. Stuart Archer. 

“Evening” (G. Schirmer). A _ short, 
atmospheric mood picture in song form, 
sadly and expressively inflected, for low 
voice, of which Philip James, its com- 
poser, has every reason to feel proud. 
Genuine expression is secured by sim 
ple means. 

“Chit-Chat” (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). 
An effective—if the patter detail of the 
parts is properly sung—and taking ar- 
rangement of an old English song for 
male voices, by Alfred Moffat. 

“The Dawn of Love” (G. Schirmer). 
To those choral societies who know the 
popularity of the lighter operatic chorus, 
this one, from Rudolf Friml’s “Firefly,” 
in the late Homer N. Bartlett’s clever 
arrangement for four-part women’s cho 
rus with soprano solo, may be com 
mended. 

“First Melodies for the Piano” (Clay- 
ton F. Summy Co). A _ well-planned 
book of beginning duets for piano, in 
combination with (space allowed) trans- 
position to be written in, by Lillian Sara 
Jackson. There are little poems to carr) 
out the programmatic title suggestions. 

“Teddie and the Terrible Dodum’” 
(Composers’ Music Corporation). A 
very catchy and clever little original bit 
of musical humor, in Grade Two, for the 
beginning pianist, by Elliot Griffis, in- 
cluded in the publishers’ excellent “Edu- 
cational Library.” 

“Save, Lord, or We Perish” (Con- 
posers’ Publication Society). A_ thor- 
oughly respectable Anglican a cappella 
anthem for mixed voices, by T. Tertius 
Noble. 

“Harrying Chorus” (Oliver Ditson 
Co.). A fine chorus by Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, for mixed voices with soprano 
solo, used in the Plymouth Rock pag 
eant, “The Pilgrim Spirit,” on July 1%, 
1921, and dramatizing the struggle be 
tween established church and the Puri- 
tan spirit. 

“A Summer Morning” (J. Fischer «& 
Bro). A fresh, agreeably movemented 
Moderato con moto, with an effective 
chime interlude, written by Ralph Kin 
der with an organist’s feeling for the 
organistic. 

“Fifteen Two- and Three-Part Inven- 
tions” (Copenhagen: Wilhelm Hansen). 
Johann Sebastian Bach’s_ well-known 
piano inventions, with very valuable an 
notations regarding execution and ex 
cellent fingerings by Ignaz Friedman. 

“Coppelia” (London: W. Paxton «& 
Co., Ltd.). An easy and attractive book 
of arrangements for the piano of the 


best-known airs from Delibes’ famous 
ballet, by Eugene Ternier. 

“A Little Suite’ (G. Schirmer). 
Adolf Weidig’s suite of six individual 
numbers—“Prelude,” “Menuet,” “Inter- 
mezzo,” “My Heart’s Delight,” “Fairy 


Tale” and “Victory March’’—is written 
for pianists in Grades I and II, and 
written attractively and with good taste. 

“The Sandman” (Carl Fischer). 
Charles Sanford Skilton’s little Dunbar 
setting is nicely and happily expressive, 
with a clear and singable melodic line. 
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Give American Composers a Hearing 


in Time, Urges Florence Parr Gere 


#ANNUAAAAESUSUUAAASOOUANEUOANSAAUOUOASNGUUQOONGNGOAAO NALA ENONA ATTA EN EAT SONAHAN EATEN TATA 


Musical Gifts of America Need 
Only Stimulus of Encour- 
agement Says Artist-Com- 
poser — More Frequent 
Hearings a Crying Need— 
A Brief for the Modernist— 
The Influence of Environ- 
ment on the Musical Worker 


ECOGNITION for the American 

composer has in the past assumed 
the urgency of a crying need. Of recent 
seasons more original works for orches- 
tra have had initial performances by the 
major symphonic bodies of the United 
States. The American song has won a 
deserved place for itself on almost every 
recital program given in this country. 
Yet success has come in many instances 
only after the most disheartening 
struggle against a too-prevalent apathy. 
A notable plea for our creative musicians 
is made by Florence Parr Gere, Ameri- 
can composer, who plans to sail for Eu- 
rope shortly. 

“Let no one tell you that we are not 
a musically-gifted nation,” says Mrs. 
Gere. “What our potential composers 
need is a hearing now and then—en- 
couragement! That would be the great- 
est stimulus. Why should we wait until 
the composer is dead to admire his work? 
I believe that if Charles T. Griffes could 
have heard performances of his works 
like that of ‘Salut au Monde,’ given re- 
cently in New York, he would have lived 
to fulfil his great promise. 


“Recognition is much more rapid in 
France. The European will at least 
listen to the music of his compatriots. 
Here we seem to be much more ready to 
listen to promising foreign work. If a 
young composer’s works are bad, we 
should at least ‘give him a chance.’ 
There are so many that are hungry to 
be heard! And just to have a melodic 
gift is a precious endowment that should 
not be stifled. 


The Indiscreet Modernist 


“TI feel that the modernist should not 
get away entirely from the idea that 
music is primarily melody. I love art in 
every form, but I like to assign the 
grotesque its place. Let the composer 
represent things in the way he feels 
them. That is what gives music its in- 
dividuality. Let him use dissonances if 
he feels that that is right, but let him 
use them with discrimination.” 

The composer, whose songs and piano 
works have found a place on the pro- 
grams of leading American artists, has 
lately finished a group of five “Impres- 
sions” for piano, which are in the mod- 
ern style. The artist last season gave a 
program of her piano works at the Salle 
Gaveau in Paris, and has been requested 
to give a similar recital in London, 
where she will go preparatory to pass- 
ing some time in study this summer with 
Paul Vidal. 

She describes her coming European 
trip as a “change of pasture.” “Though 
I am the stanchest sort of American,” 
says Mrs. Gere, “I consider a _ periodic 
change of environment of incalculable 
value to the artist. It stimulates the 
imagination, gives one a new point of 
view, when one takes up one’s pen to set 
down what one is inspired to do. Com- 
panionship, too, provides an_ endless 
source of instruction. We can all learn 
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Florence Parr Gere, American Composer 


a great deal by walking with a child, or 
by playing with our older companions. 
Then, if each of us who composes would 
read a new composition daily, as one does 
a poem, we should gain a_ greater 
versatility in the technique and construc- 
tion of our original work. One should 


never cease to be a student.” 
| R. M. K. 





Ottumwa Club Presents Local Com- 
posers’ Works in Recital 


OTTUMWA, IOwA, May 27.—The Ot- 
tumwa Musical Club presented a pro- 
gram of compositions by local composers 
on May 15. The concert was given as a 
fitting climax to an active first year of 
the organization, of which Mrs. Frank 
Hofmann is president. The program 
comprised: a group of four “Children’s 
Songs” by Mrs. Frank Mills, sung by 
Mrs. Pearl Davis; “A Father’s Lullaby” 


by the Rev. Norman Lambly, sung by 
O. J. Jerde; an Etude and a Rondo by 
Isabelle M. Hofmann, played by the 
composer; four songs by Catherine Mc- 
Farland Dwight presented by the com- 
poser, and a composition “Melodie,” by 
the same composer, played by Mary 
West. A concluding group comprised 
three songs by Miss Hoffmann, sung by 
Mrs. Paul Stoltz. The Club has this 
season sponsored also a series of three 
lecture-recitals by Carl G. Schluer, direc- 
tor of the Drake University Conserva- 
tory, Des Moines. 





SCHOOL PLAYERS ACTIVE 





Frankfort Orchestras Figure Promi- 


nently in City’s Music— 
Memory Test 


FRANKFORT, IND., May 20.—The Senior 
and Junior High School orchestras have 
had a season of activity. Miss Nixon is 
the conductor of the former organization 
of twenty-five players, and Mary Voor- 
hees is accompanist. The group has 
played this year at all school events and 
at several community concerts. The 
members recently had a picnic, the ex- 
penses of which were defrayed from a 
fund earned by playing at outside events. 

The Junior group, which is really a 
preparatory school for the Senior, is 
conducted by Pauline Van Sickle, assist- 
ant supervisor. Marguerite Clingenpeel 
is the accompanist. 

The students of the music appreciation 
class of the High School engaged in a 
memory contest in the Central School 
auditorium recently. Inez Nixon, super- 
visor of music, played fourteen musical 
numbers on the phonograph. Elizabeth 
Merritt received a grade of 100 per cent, 
and Mary Voorhees and Mary Annetta 
each received 99.5 per cent. The two 
latter made mistakes in the spelling of 
names of composers. Miss Merritt re- 
ceived a book of stories of grand operas 
as a prize. The list of test compositions 
included works of Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn, Chopin, Schubert, Rossini, Gounod, 
Grieg, Dvorak, Verdi and Nevin. 

Mrs. N. L. CLAYBAUGH. 
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the season in. Chicago. Another new 

member of the Chicagoans will be Boris 

Akimoff, bass. 

The soprano wing will be headed by 
Mary Garden, Rosa Kaisa, Amelita Galli- 
Curci and Edith Mason. Cyrena Van 
Gordon will share with Miss Bourskaya 
the chief mezzo-soprano réles. Maria 
Claessens is also named in the mezzo- 
soprano list. 

Of tenors, the company has signed 
Forrest Lamont, Tito Schipa, Ulysses 
Lappas, Octave Dua, Lodovico Oliviero 
and José Mojica. The baritones are to 
include Giacomo Rimini and _ Désiré 
Defrére, and the basses, Virgilio Lazzari 
and Edouard Cotreuil. 

The above-named artists, it is speci- 
fically stated, constitute only a “prelimi- 
nary and partial list.” Before leaving 
Chicago Mr. Polacco was in communica- 
tion with a number of artists and he will 
hear others in Europe. 

“It is fully expected,” says the official 
communique, “that he will be able to se- 
cure a number of tenors and baritones of 
the first rank. Negotiations with sev- 
eral noted artists in America are also 
pending.” Among the singers likely to 
return to the company are Charles Mar- 
shall, tenor, and Joseph Schwarz and 
Georges Baklanoff, baritones. Vincente 
Ballester, baritone, may also continue on 
the roster. Pietro Cimini has been re- 
engaged and will be Polacco’s principal 
assistant in conducting Italian operas. 
Richard Hageman will, in all probability, 
be one of the conductors next season. 


Muratore’s Name Missing 


The surprise of the preliminary an- 
nouncement was the absence of the name 


TULL 
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Adiste I Engaged fer Chicago Opera 
as s New Executive Takes Over Contr ol 


DONLEYNOEUAENDNAAEND ONEONTA AAT INH 


a Lucien Muratore lin the list. Re- 
port has it that he is not likely to be 
with the company again, as, it is as- 
serted, no overtures have been made to 
him. 

A reduction of 25 per cent in the sala- 
ries of all except the leading principals 
has been planned, but some of the sing- 
ers have refused to accept the cut. Sev- 
eral of the American artists are opposed 
to reductions. So far as the leading 
principals are concerned individual ar- 
rangements are being sought, the re- 
trenchment policy being general. Mr. 
Muratore, it is said, has announced that 
he will not aécept a reduction. The 
figure he received last season is stated 
to have been $2,800 a performance. 

So far, the definite plans for the sea- 
son do not extend beyond the ten weeks 
at home. The touring itinerary has yet 
to be mapped out, and, as Mr. Shaw puts 
it, the company has to be sold to the 
various cities before the duration of the 
tour can be estimated. It is probable 
that the announced plan of dropping 
New York from the route will be adhered 
to, and that the Atlantic coast will not be 
approached at all by the company in its 
travels. 

A revival of “La Juive” for Charles 
Marshall, Rosa Raisa and Virgilio Laz- 
zari is among the probabilities for next 
season, and Amelita Galli-Curci may 
sing Manon (a new role for her) in 
Massenet’s opera, with Tito Schipa as 
Des Grieux. The season will probably 
be opened by Mary Garden and Ulysses 
Lappas in “The Love of Three Kings.” 
Miss Garden will sing with the company 
the first two and last three weeks of the 
season. 
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Chicago, May 29. 


Chicago Musical College 


Teresa Huening, student of Rose 
Lutiger Gannon, gave a program at the 
Auditorium on May 19. Solveig Sherel- 
son sang at Pilgrim Church on May 22. 
Students of Dora Owens sang in Stein- 
way Hall last Saturday evening. John 
Barcus, student of Walton Pyre, gave a 
recital Thursday, and students of Harry 
R. Detwiler appeared Friday. Christine 
McCann, violin student of Leon Same- 
tini, was winner of the prize of fifty dol- 
lars offered by the Chicago Artists’ As- 
sociation. Leon Sametini of the faculty 
was soloist at artists’ night of the May 
Festival at Marion, Ind., May 17. 

A program of standard works was 
given in Ziegfeld Theater on May 27 by 
students in the piano, violin and vocal 
departments. 





Lyceum Arts Conservatory 


Lillian Carpenter, pianist and accom- 
panist, of the Jeanne Boyd studio, has 
returned from a thirty weeks’ tour of 
the western states. James Hamilton, 
tenor of the faculty, sang at Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Mich., May 24, and at Eau Claire, 
Wis., May 26. 


Bush Conservatory 


The first term of the summer season 
began May 24. Melita Krieg, pianist, 
was principal soloist at a carnival held 
at the school May 20 to raise funds for 
the 1922 class gift. The class of 1922 is 
the largest in the history of the con- 
servatory. Its president is Alan Irwin. 


American Conservatory 


The winners of the vocal department 
in the contest held in Kimball Hall for 
commencement appearance are Harry 








Hippenhamer' and 
Maren Johansen. In the teachers’ certifi- 
cate department gold medals_ were 
awarded to Margaret Schenck, Frieda 
Knitter and Carolyn Marshall. Eugene 
Christy, tenor, pupil of Karleton Hackett, 
and Mary. Lenander, soprano, pupil of 
Mme. Linne, are members of a quartet 
which is touring with success on a west- 
ern lyceum circuit. George Smith, bari- 
tone, student of Warren K. Howe, is 
filling a week’s engagement at the Roose- 
velt Theater. The enrolment for the 
summer term promises to be the largest 
in the conservatory’s history. Schedules 
of Josef Lhevinne and William S. Brady, 
who will conduct master classes, are 
practically complete. 


Hauge, Caroline 


Columbia School 


The last meeting of the Spry Scolari 
was held Thursday afternoon, and a 
piano program was given by pupils of 
Walter Spry. A program was given by 
pupils of the collegiate class of the 
school on Sunday afternoon in the play- 
house. 


Miscellaneous 


Margaret Smetacek was presented in 
recital at the Fine Arts Recital Hall 
Tuesday evening. She isa pupil of Rich- 
ard De Young. 

The Girls’ Senior Glee Club chorus 
of the Chicago Normal College was con- 
ducted by H. M. Fairbanks in J. M. 
Tukey’s cantata, ““A Mother Goose Ara- 
besaue,” on May 15. 

Mark Hoffman and Lloyd Brown, pian- 
ists, were presented in recital Wednes- 
day evening by Rudolph Reuter. 

The Musical Art Conservatory gave a 
concert Friday evening in the Oriental 
Consistory Auditorium, the choral num- 
bers being conducted by Leroy Wetzel. 
The recitalists were from the artist class 
of the conservatory. 

The students’ recital 
Conservatory was given on May 19 by 
piano pupils of Carrie Scott, director 
of the school, vocal pupils of John Rankel 
and Mme. Kempe, and violin pupils of 
W. Harold Simons. 
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FOUR OPERATIC NOVELTIES | 
LISTED FOR RAVINIA PARK 


“L’Amico’ Fritz,’ “Le Chemineau,” 
“Boris” and “Otello” to Be Given 
During Summer Season 


CHICAGO, May 27.—Several novelties 
are listed among the thirty-three operas 
to be presented at Ravinia Park this 
summer, as announced to-day by Louis 
Eckstein, president of the Ravinia Com- 
pany. Among the operas to be heard 
there for the first time are “L’Amico 
Fritz,” “Otello,” “Le Chemineau,” and 
“Boris Godounoff.” ‘“Lakmé” is to be 
restored to the répertoire after a three- 
years absence. 

The other operas listed for presenta- 
tion this summer are: “Traviata,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Aida,” “Lucia,” “Pagliacci,” “Tosca,” 
“Madama Butterfly,” “Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,” “‘Bohéme,” “The Secret of Su- 
zanne,” “Trovatore,” “Barber of Se- 
ville,” “Martha,” “Elixir of Love,” “Don 
Pasquale,” “Zaza,” “Fedora,” “Love of 
Three Kings,” “Mignon,” “Tales of Hoff- 
mann,” “Carmen,” “Thais,” ‘Faust,” 
“Manon,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Navar- 
raise,” and “Lohengrin.” 





“Cavalleria Rusticana” Sung by Students 


CHICAGO, May 27.—“Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” was presented in Aryan Grotto 
Temple on Saturday night last by stu- 
dents of the Auditorium Musical-Dra- 
matic Conservatory, Karl Buren Stein, 
Emily Kartak Stepanek, as 
sang with dramatic feeling 
and power, and gave an excellent por- 
trayal of the character. William 
Schwartz, as Turiddu, disclosed a full 
tenor voice and acted well. Janet 
Havens, George Cutrulis and Ruth 
Timme sang other réles. The opera was 
prefaced by a performance of Penn’s 
“Captain Crossbones.” 

Stearns Takes Post as Critic 

CHICAGO, May 27.—Theodore Stearns, 
pianist and composer, has been appointed 
music critic of the Herald-Examiner, to 
serve during the visit to Europe of Paul 
Bloomfield Zeisler. Mr. Stearns is com- 
poser of “The Snowbird,” an opera in 
English, which was to have been pre- 
sented by the Chicago Opera Association 
under Gino Marinuzzi’s régime. Mr. 
Zeisler, the present critic, intends to 
leave on June 24 for a fifteen months’ 
stay in Austria and Germany. 


president. 
Santuzza, 





Name Soloists for Community Operatic 
Festival 

CHICAGO, May 27.—Cyrena Van Gor- 
don, mezzo-soprano of the Chicago 
Opera, will be the soloist at the opening 
concert of the Community Operatic Fes- 
tival to be held at the Cubs’ Baseball 
Park on six consecutive Wednesdays be- 
ginning July 12. Other soloists will be 
Charles Marshall, Jessie Christian, 
Boris Akimoff, Margery Maxwell, Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, Forrest Lamont and 
Irene Pavloska. 


Barbara Wait ead in Oratorio and 
Concert 


CHICAGO, May 27.—Barbara Wait, 
contralto, sang in-Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., on Friday, May 
19. Miss Wait also appeared with the 
Sunday Evening Club of Evanston, II1., 
on April 23 and on May 7 gave a recital 
at the Chicago Beach Hotel, singing num- 
bers by Downing, Dvorak, Burleigh, 
Nevin and McFadyen, as well as arias 
from “Lakmé” and “Tales of Hoffmann.” 


C. Q. 


from 





Barbereux-Parry Returns 


Tour : 
CHICAGO, May 27.—Mme. Barbereux- 
Parry, who is establishing a national 
school of the Barbereux System of Sing- 


Mme. 











TENOR Concert - Oratorio 


“He exhibited a voice of excellent quality, 
sympathetic appreciation of his songs, and the ability to 
pronounce the English language in 
'—-Edward Moore of Chicago Tribune. | 


Address: 523 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 


gent frashion.’ 


ing and Diction, has returned from het 
semi-annual teaching and lecture tour 
in the East. She was accompanied by 
Ada M. Shearer, contralto. Lectures 
were given at Lander College, Green. 
wood, S. C., and in Washington, D. C., 
at the school of Mme. Pierce-Orme anc 
Miss Mason’s School for Girls. A series 
of lectures was given in Carnegie Hal! 
in New York and also in Providence, 
R. I. The Barbereux Vacation Schoo! 
will be conducted in Evanston, IIl., June 
12 to Aug. 1. 


OPERA EXCERPTS HEARD 





Portions of “Snowbird” and “Yolando of 
Cyprus” Featured at Concert 


CHICAGO, May 27.—A_ concert by 
fifteen American artists, was given on 
Tuesday afternoon at the home of Mrs. 
Archibald Freer, national chairman of 
the Opera in Our Language Foundation. 
A feature was the presentation of ex- 
cerpts from two American operas, “The 
Snowbird,” by Theodore Stearns, and 


“Yolando of Cyprus,” by Clarence 
Loomis. Songs by John Alden Carpen- 
ter and Mrs. Freer were on the program. 

The concert was given by Edna Rahn, 


Curtis Johns, Paul Mallory, Mrs. Bern- 
hard Stavenhagen, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence Loomis, Joel Dewey Lay, 


Rudolph Mangold, Otto Luening, Edith 
Allan, Marguerite Lamar, Gilbert Wilson 
and Theodore Stearns, with Beulah Tay- 
lor Porter and Gavin Williamson as ac- 
companists for the singers. 





Artists Heard in Unity Church Concert 

CHICAGO, May 27.—Louise Harrison 
Slade, contralto; Gilbert Wilson, bari- 
tone; David Shapiro, violinist; and Rose 
C. Annen, organist, gave a concert in 
Unity Church on Tuesday evening. 
Beulah Taylor Porter and Grace W. 
Wilson were the accompanists. 





Class Playing to Be Feature of Revter’s 
Summer Course 

CHICAGO, May 27.—A _ feature in 

Rudolph Reuter’s fifth summer of master 

classes in piano, which will open in Chi- 

cago on June 12, will be the formation of 

small classes in which each student will 


play at each session. This will be in 
addition to private instruction. Mr. 
Reuter will play a program in the Fine 


Arts Recital Hall on the evening of June 
29. 





St. Sylvester’s Dedicates New Organ 


CHICAGO, May 27.—An 
sacred concert was given Sunday night, 


impressive 


May 7, in St. Sylvester’s Church, on the 
occasion of the dedication of a new 
organ. Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto, 


and William Rogerson, tenor, were solo- 
ists. The choir did some excellent sing- 
ing. 





Margaret Hayes Sings in Concert 


CHICAGO, May rgaret Hayes, 
reader and soprano, gave a recital in 
Kimball Hall on Sunday afternoon. She 
used a fine voice with intelligence and 
her enunciation was clear and distinct. 

CHICAGO, May 26.—The Haydn Choral 
Society, Haydn Owens, conductor, gave 
a concert on Monday, May 8, for the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. So- 
loists were Jessie Loftus, Robert Jones, 
Elizabeth Bickel, Lillian Landwer and 
Russel Evans. 








27.—The Roosevelt 
leased for five years 
by Balaban and Katz, owners of the 
Chicago, Tivoli, Riviera and Central 
Park Theaters. A. J. Balaban will be 
the manager. The lease will become 
effective July 1. Walter Blaufuss is con- 
ductor and a novelty orchestra may be 
installed by the new management. 


CHICAGO, May 
Theater has been 
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Thousand Voices in Sunday aaa 
Festival ; 
CHIcaGo, May 27.—One_ thousand 


young women from the Sunday schools 
of Cook County sang in the Auditorium 
Theater on Friday night, in the twenty- 
ninth annual May Festival under the 
auspices of the Chicago Sunday School 
Association. The soloists were Olive 
June Lacey, Charles Edwin Lutton and 
Mischa Violin. Francis S. Moore was 


the organist. 





Kreisler Numbers Played by Mildred 
Brown 


CHICAGO, May 27.—Mildred Brown, 
violinist, was soloist at the artist re- 
cital for St. Edmund’s parish camp, on 
Thursday evening, at the Ridgway Club. 
She played Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois” 
and “The Gipsy,” also numbers by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Frank Ries. 





Artists in Kenilworth Club Concert 


CHICAGO, May 27.—Charles Marshall, 
Cyrena Van Gordon and James Goddard 
gave a joint recital at the Kenilworth 
Club on the North Shore Sunday eve- 
ning. They were enthusiastically re- 
ceived by a large audience. 





Gaul Oratorio Sung by Choir 


CHICAGO, May 27.—Gaul’s “Holy City” 
was given Sunday night at the Oak Park 
Theater by the church choir of the First 
Baptist Church, under the baton of 
Theodore Kraft. 


Woman’s Musical Club Elects Officers 


CHICAGO, May 27.—The following are 
the new officers of the Chicago Woman’s 
Musical Club: Mazie Odell Cardy, presi- 
dent; Mora Murdock and Marie Ed- 
wards Von Ritter, vice-presidents; Cora 
McAllister Knapp, recording secretary; 
Mrs. Edward Anderson, treasurer; Lida 
S. Sargent, auditor. 


Two Artists Heard in Joint Recital 

May 27.—Frances Washer, 
with agreeable vocalism 
power in Auditorium Re- 
May Fe She used her 
nad no mannerisms 


CHICAGO, 
soprano, sang 
and dramatic 
cital Hall on 
voice with ease, and } 
to mar its effectiveness. Minna Krokow- 
sky, violinist, shared the program, play- 
ing a number of well-known pieces with 
good rhythm and musical sense. 


Drive Begun for Ravinia Subscriptions 


CHICAGO, May 27.—A drive for the 
sale of subscriptions to the approaching 
season of grand opera at Ravinia Park 
was opened Monday by 250 residents of 
the lake shore towns north of Chicago. 
Success has always met the canvassers’ 
efforts in the past, and an increased sale 
is looked for this year. 





27.—Carol Robinson, 
to New York next 
permanent resi- 


CHICAGO, May 
pianist, will move 
October to take up her 
dence there. 
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Prepare for Summer at Chicago Musical College 











@ Underwood & Under- 
Lower, Hartsook and 
Goldberg. 


Upper Row Photos by Ritz, 
wood and Ira L. Hill. 
Maurice 

Some of the Guest Teachers and Faculty 
Members Who Will Conduct Master 
Classes at the Chicago Musical College 
This Summer—Left to Right, Upper Row: 
Florence Hinkle, Voice; Herbert Wither- 


spoon, Voice; Richard Hageman, Opera 
Répertoire and Coaching. Lower: Clar- 
ence Eddy, Organ, and Ivan Tarasoff, 
Dancing 
HICAGO, May 27.—Registration for 
the summer master classes of the 
Chicago Musical College indicates that 


the desire on the part of students and 
teachers in all parts of the country to 


avail themselves of the opportunities 
afforded at this school is growing an- 
nually. 


A fe: ‘e Oo es er courses i 
A featu f th ummer ul in 
past years has been the engagement of 


Herbert Witherspoon, the noted New 
York teacher of singing, as guest in- 
structor. The applications for admis- 


sion to Mr. Witherspoon’s classes have 
been growing yearly, and last season 
his time was booked up far in advance. 
The announcement of his re-engagement 
for the coming sessions has again ex- 
cited much interest. His class for teach- 
ers will offer a means for discussions 
of problems of instruction; a repertoire 
and interpretation class will enable stu- 


dents to gain the advantages of his 
method and, in addition, he will give 
regular private lessons. An _ audition 


class will be held twice a week and two 
scholarships are offered, one for two pri- 
vate lessons a week and the other for 
two group lessons. 

Florence Hinkle, in private life Mrs. 
Herbert Witherspoon, will also conduct 
vocal classes. The methods that have 
made her one of the leading concert so- 
pranos will be expounded in a series of 
private lessons. The leading assistants 
of Mr. Witherspoon’s New York studio 
will accompany him to Chicago for the 
summer session. 
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720 Cass St. Chicago 





American College of Physical Education 
Music, Expression and Dramatic Art 


GILBERT WILSON 


Baritone, Dean of the Department 





4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 


Richard Hageman, member of the 
regular College faculty and a leading 
coach and accompanist, will conduct 
classes in operatic répertoire, song 
coaching and interpretation, accompany- 
ing, orchestra conducting and orchestral 
repertoire. During the season there will 
be public performances of leading operas 
under his direction. Two scholarships, 
providing for two private lessons and 
two class lessons a week are offered. 

Clarence Eddy, a member of the Col- 
lege faculty for many years, will con- 
duct the organ classes at the master 
school. As a performer and as a teacher 
Mr. Eddy’ s name ranks among the fore- 
most in the United States. Only pri- 
vate lessons will be given, and one schol- 
arship providing for one lesson a week 
will be awarded. 

Ivan Tarasoff, dancing master, will 
conduct classes in elementary dancing, 
ballet dancing and stage deportment. A 
course for teachers will be conducted, 
and private lessons will be given those 
who desire training in specia! dances. 
A public performance of divertissements 
will be given under the direction of 
M. Tarasoff at the close of the season. 

Other guest teachers engaged for the 


master school, which will continue from 
June 28 to August 8, are Leopold Auer, 
violin; Percy Grainger, piano; Oscar 


Saenger, voice, and Percy Rector Steph- 
ens, vocal theory and teaching. Their 
programs for the summer sessions were 
reviewed in an article published in Mvu- 
SICAL AMERICA on May 6. 

In addition to the visiting instructors, 
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making 


faculty is 
greatly in- 
Among the leading 


the regular College 
plans to take charge of a 
creased attendance. 
faculty members are 
Alexander Raab and Moissaye Bogus- 
lawski, piano; Leon Sametini and Max 
Fischel, violin; Edowardo Sacerdote, 
Richard Hageman, Kennard Barradell, 
voice; Clarence Eddy and C. Gordon 
Wedertz, organ; Felix Borowski and 
Harold B. Maryott, theory and composi- 
tion. Regular recitals will be given in 
the Ziegfeld Theater and Steinway Hall, 
and opera productions and ballet pro- 
grams will afford the public an oppor- 
tunity to view the work of students in 
these departments. 


Edward Collins, 


— 


Contralto Displays Artistry in Debut 


CHICAGO, May 27.—The last recital of 
the Jesse B. Hall Young American Artist 
series, in Fine Arts Hall on May 18 in- 
troduced Kathleen Ryan, contralto, a 
talented pupil of Rose Lutiger Gannon. 
Her voice was sympathetic and even 
throughout, and she sang with excellent 


musical understanding. Wayne Moore, 
dramatic interpreter, gave several read- 
ings. 
Catholic Casino Celebrates’ Fiftieth 
Anniversary 
CHICAGO, May 27.—The Catholic Casino 


of Chicago, a male choral society affi- 
liated with local and national choral as- 
sociations, celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary on Sunday afternoon with a con- 
cert. The chorus was assisted by several 
soloists and score of women’s voices. 


May 27.—Wally Heymar 
and Ruth Breytspraak gave a program 
for the Junior Friends of Art on Friday 
evening, May 19, playing compositions 
for two violins. Miss Breytspraak gave 
a program at the Germania Club on Sat- 
urday. 


CHICAGO, 
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*‘Mikado’”’ Performed by 
Cleveland Music School 
Settlement Students 








Photo by The Orosbys 

C. C. Chapel, Who Directed the Cleveland 
Production of “The Mikado,” and Sang 
the Réle of “Nanki-Poo” 


CLEVELAND, May 27.—An apt example 
of the standard of work of the Cleveland 
Music School Settlement was furnished 
in the performance of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera “Mikado” on May 4. C.C. 
Chapel directed the production and sang 
the réle of Nanki-Poo. Blanche Black- 
man was a charming Yum-Yum, and 
Frances Driscoll filled the réle of Pitti- 
Sing admirably. Other prominent char- 
acters were impersonated by John Gib- 
bons, Sam Mora, Howard Chapel, How- 
ard Shoemaker, Barbara Bender, Louise 
Foerste and James Gallagher. The cho- 
ruses were sung by twenty-five students 
of the school. 

The performance was conducted by 
Nathan Fryer, and the production was 
staged by David M. Yost, director of the 
Cleveland Opera Company, who was as- 
sisted by Mrs. Yost. 

Mr. Chapel, who worked untiringly 
for the success of the performance, is a 
teacher and coach, and leader of the 
quartet at the Windermere Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 





Watkin Mills Takes Toronto Post 


WINNIPEG, CAN., May 27.—Watkin 
Mills, English bass, who settled in 
Winnipeg about seven years ago, is 
about to move to Toronto, having re- 
ceived the appointment of choirmaster 
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and soloist at Knox Church in that city. 
His wife has also been appointed organ- 
ist at that church. Mr. Mills has con- 
ducted the Broadway Methodist Choir 
during his residence in Winnipeg, and is 
president of the Manitoba Music Teach- 
ers’ Association. He enjoyed a wide 
reputation as an oratorio singer in Eng- 
land before coming to Canada. Mrs. 
Mills is a gold medallist of the Royal 
Academy of Music, London. 


LYFORD CHOOSES ARTISTS 
FOR CINCINNATI OPERA 








Rehearsals Proceeding for Summer 
Performances—Students’ Sym- 
phony in First Concert 


CINCINNATI, May 27.—Ralph Lyford, 
conductor of the Zoo Opera, has an- 
nounced his principals for the season, 
for which rehearsals are now proceed- 


ing. They include: Elizabeth Amsden, 
dramatic soprano; Ruth Miller of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, colora- 
tura soprano; Henrietta Wakefield, con- 
tralto, and Charles Miller of the Opéra 
Comique, Paris, dramatic tenor. Other 
singers engaged are Elinor Mario, Greek 
Evans, Mario Valle, Italio Piccni and 
Natale Cervi. 

The Students’ Symphony Orchestra 
Association, with the assistance of Mar- 
garet Spaulding, soprano, gave its first 
concert at East High School to an audi- 
ence estimated at 1500 persons. The 
work of the students, conducted by Karl 
Wecker, was surprisingly good. Their 
attack was decisive, and the body of 
tone was really remarkable. The or- 
chestra is not well balanced as yet. The 
strings were too numerous, although all 
the instruments were represented. How- 
ever, as a whole, the orchestra did very 
well, and its success speaks favorably 
for the future of the Symphony, whose 
authorities will know where to go to find 
some players they may need. 

The Trinity Orchestra, composed of 
seventy-two amateur players under the 
baton of George R. Myers, gave its 
eighth annual concert at the Emery on 
May 19, with the assistance of a chorus 
of 250 voices led by William Evans. 

At the meeting of the Ohio Music 
Teachers’ Association in Granville, Cin- 
cinnati was well represented by Carl 
Herring, pianist, and A. Dehibaupierre, 
violinist, from the Conservatory of Mu- 
sic; Emma Noe and Marcus Kellerman, 
vocal teachers; Irene Gardner, pianist, 
and J. H. Thuman of the College of 
Music. PHILIP WERTHNER. 


Arthur Hackett Soloist with Glee Club 
in Worcester 


WORCESTER, MAss., May 27.—Arthur 
Hackett, tenor, was the assisting artist 
at the concert given by the music clubs 
of Holy Cross College in Mechanics’ Hall 
on May 23. The artist, who is a former 
resident of this city, was accorded an 
ovation. His well-trained voice was dis- 
played to excellent advantage in an ad- 
mirable program. The Glee Club of 
thirty voices, led by J. Edward Bouvier, 
sang with spirit and disclosed excellent 
training. Charles O’Connell gave piano 
and organ solos, and William J. McCaf- 
frey of Taunton contributed a violin 
solo. John Taylor Breen, reader, was 
also heard. Mrs. C. E. Morton. 


Vancouver Students Perform “Maritana” 


VANCOUVER, B. C., May 20.—Two per- 
formances of “Maritana” were given un- 
der the leadership of Arthur J. Foxhali, 
principal of the National School of Music, 
by students of the school at the 
Avenue Theater recently. The cast 
included May Keith, Kathleen Macdon- 
ald, Lauris Bailey, Walter Bickford, 
Thomas Crawford, William Frow, Sidney 
Redmond, Thomas McLean, and Allan 
Shaw. Nan McLean was pianist. The 
dancers in the minuet in the second act 
were led by Miss Barbes and Lionel 
Tucker. 
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“LOHENGRIN” IN MONTREAL 





Under Horsfall, Wagner’s Music Heard 
Again After Long Interval 


MoNnTREAL, CAN., May 27.—Under the 
baton of Basil Horsfall, a spirited per- 
formance of “Lohengrin” was given 
here on May 16, by the Montreal Grand 
Opera Company, which is now installed 
in the Orpheum Theater. The principals 
acquitted themselves admirably, and the 
chorus, recruited from local ranks, sang 
very well. 

It is some time since Wagner has been 
presented in this city, and the demands 
for special performances of “Lohengrin” 
have been so great, that the management 
has decided to substitute these for the 
announced revival of “Faust.” 

George Brewer and Saul Brent gave a 
program of sonatas for piano and violin 
on May 16. A large audience showed 
its appreciation of the excellently played 
program. 

Cantor Rosenblatt pleased a large au- 
dience, at his recital here on May 15, 
when he appeared with several assisting 
artists. HARCOURT FARMER. 


HERMA MENTH IN CANTON 








Members of Elks’ Lodge Give Program 
—Large Chorus in Concert 


CANTON, OHIO, May 27.—Herma 
Menth, pianist, was heard in recital un- 
der the auspices of the Alford-Pryor 
Piano Company at the City Auditorium 
on May 17. Miss Menth, who had been 
heard in Canton several times previously, 
again demonstrated her technical and in- 
terpretative ability. At the beginning 
of the concert the lights were for a time 
extinguished by line trouble, and the 
artist opened her program by candle 
light. The concert, which was free, was 
attended by an audience estimated at 
2500 persons. 

Members of the Elks’ Lodge of Canton 
gave two performances of a musical 
minstrel program at the Lake Park Thea- 
ter, attended by large audiences. Those 
who took leading parts were: Nate Mul- 
roy, M. D. Schworm, Tuttle Walker, L. 
A. Devarney and H. S. Dyson. Among 
those who sang in the chorus were 
Charles Poorman, ex-Mayor of Canton, 
and George Parsons, assistant music su- 
pervisor in the public schools. 

A concert by a chorus of 600 voices, 
assisted by the High School Orchestra and 
Band, led by William Strassner, was 
given on May 12 in the City Auditorium. 

RALPH L. MYERS. 


Works of Elliot Griffis Performed at 
Grinnell College 

CEDAR FALLS, IowA, May 27.—A re- 

cital of compositions by Elliot Griffis was 

recently given at Grinnell College. The 

soloists were: Arthur Faguy-Cote, bari- 





tone; David E. Peck, violinist; Doris Vir- 
den, soprano, and the composer as 
pianist. The works given included a 


sonata for piano; a song cycle, “A Girl’s: 


Day of Sunlight and Shadow,” to lyrics 
by Mary Carolyn Davies; three violin 
numbers, an elegy, an impromptu, and 
“A Caravan from China Comes”; and in 
addition to several other songs and piano 
pieces, a series of “Letters from a 
Maine Farm,” for piano, which the com- 
poser played. The works of Mr. ‘Griffis 
proved convincing, and the sonata in par- 
ticular most effective. The work of the 
artists was enthusiastically received by 
an audience. 
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School Students Active 1 in Sacramento Music Week 
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Students Who Appeared in Music Week in Sacramento, in the Concert Given by the Combined Orchestra and Band of the High School 


on May 2. 


Band, Is the Last Figure on the Extreme Right 


ACRAMENTO, CAL.,- May 27.—The 
combined orchestras and bands of 
the elementary and High Schools figured 
prominently in the celebration of Sacra- 
mento’s second annual Music Week, their 
playing in several programs being one 
of the new features this year. In one of 
these concerts, on May 2, ninety students 
took part. Ellen Hughes -is conductor 
of the orchestra, and Henry Green is the 
band leader. 


Other new features of the festival 
were the half-hour programs given by 
professional musicians of the city to the 
students in the public schools, the massed 
band parade of men from all organi- 
zations in Sacramento and nearby towns, 


music in the private schools, and the 
music memory contest. 

All the organizations which partici- 
pated in last year’s contest again gave 
elaborate concerts free to the public. 
During the week, 120 advertised pro- 


Ellen Hughes, Conductor of the Orchestra, Is Standing at the Back, on the Left, and Henry Green, Leader of the 


grams and numerous recitals not an- 
nounced on the official prospectus were 
heard. Last year there were only forty- 
eight. 

Valuable merchandise prizes have been 
awarded to the winners in the memory 
contest. These prizes were given by the 
music firms and one of the banks. 
Twenty compositions chosen from the 
twenty-eight studied during the month 
were partly played on a piano, player- 
piano, or phonograph for the com- 
petitors. FLORINE WENZEL. 





URGE COMPULSORY STUDY OF MUSIC 


Oregon Federation Discusses 
Proposal for Change in 
School System 


By Irene Campbell 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 26.—That music 
should be made a compulsory subject in 
the public schools was urged in the 
course of a discussion at the first bien- 
nial conference of the Oregon Federation 


of Music Clubs on May 8. The subject 
was introduced by Frank L. Shull, and 
among the speakers was W. F. Gaskins 


of the Oregon Agricultural College, who 
spoke in favor of making music compul- 
story instead of optional in the school 
programs. 

Mrs. Frank Taylor, state president, 
gave an interesting account of the work 
of the Federation at the opening of the 
convention, at the Benson Hotel. 

Mrs. John F. Lyons, president of the 
National Federation, and Mrs. Cecil 
Frankel, president of the California dis- 
trict, and Extension chairman, who were 
to have been the guests of honor, were 
unable to attend the conference because 
of illness in their families, but an inter- 


ROBERT G. 


WEIGESTER 


and LOUISE WEIGESTER, Associate, announces 
A Summer Course in the Art of Singing 


esting and instructive letter from Mrs. 
Lyons was read. 

The afternoon session opened with an 
interesting talk by Mrs. Evelyn MacFar- 
land McClusky on music memory con- 
tests and her work in the musical train- 
ing of the school children. George Hotch- 
kiss Street led a lively discussion on 
Music Week. “Music in the Public 
Schools” was the subject introduced by 
Mr. Shull. 


Officers Elected 


The following officers were elected: 
Lillian Jeffreys Petri, president; Mrs. 
Warren E. Thomas, first vice-president ; 
Mrs. Walter May, second vice-president; 
Evah Hadley of Newberry, recording 
secretary; Elizabeth Johnson, corre- 
sponding secretary; Mrs. Carl Grissen, 
treasurer, and F. W. Goodrich, auditor. 
Three directors also were elected, includ- 
ing Carrie E. Beaumont, W. F. Gaskins 
of Oregon Agricultural College, and 
Nettie Greer Taylor, retiring president. 

At a banquet given in the evening, the 
principal speakers were Carol Hilton 


Turvey and Wilkie Nelson Collins of the 
University of Oregon. 
Mrs. Turvey, whose subject was the 
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modernizing of the teaching of music 
and educating the public, said that in 
order to change the “tired business man” 
from a mere financial prop of symphony 
concerts and opera seasons to a real 
patron of the art, his musical education 
must begin in the cradle. She considered 
the work of bringing musical knowledge 
to the children the great duty to be ac- 
complished by the musical clubs of this 
country. 

Mr. Collins, who spoke on tne “Effect 
of Music on the Other Arts,” said that 
during the last forty years music had 
been taking long jaunts from the paren- 
tal fold of absolute music. Too much 
stress had been placed on program music 
and too little on the fundamentals, he 
contended, and the return to the basic 
principles of music would have a rejuve- 
nating influence on the art. 

Mrs. Percy W. Lewis, the first presi- 
dent of the Federation in Oregon, gave a 
brief summary of her efforts in organ- 
izing the association. 

During the convention a musical pro- 
gram was given by Mrs. R. L. Hayes, 
Ruth Agnew, Jane Burns Albert, and 
Alice Price Moore, with Mrs. Percy W. 
Lewis, Paul Petri, and Margaret Notz 
as accompanists. 

The following members of the Cadman 
Musical Club gave a recent program in 
the recital hall of Sherman, Clay & Co.: 
Mrs. D. T. Hunt, Mrs. Henning Carlson, 
Mrs. E. R. Trayle, Mrs. Carl Grissen, 
Mrs. C. W. Yeilding, Mrs. Miles D. War- 
ren, Mrs. E. A. Dunsmore, Mrs. Paul 
Hosburgh, Mrs. George E. Jeffery, and 
Mrs. Walter May. 

The Celeste Chorus of forty young 
women from the Washington High School 
Chorus sang five selections on May 14, 
at the First Congregational Church. 
George D. Ingram, supervisor of the 
High School department of music, con- 
ducted. 
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Announced for Summer Opera 
in Palo Alto 

PALO ALTO, CAL., May 20.—Great in- 
terest is being manifested in the open- 
air productions of opera to be given in 
the enormous stadium of Stanford Uni- 
versity. Gaetano Merola, director, will 
open the season on June 3 with “Pag- 
liacci,” and will produce ‘‘Carmen” on 
June 7 and June 16, and “Faust” on 


Singers 


June 10. Giovanni Martinelli, Leon 
Rothier, Vincente’ Ballester, Bianca 
Saroya, Ina  Bourskaya and _ Doria 


Fernanda of San Francisco will appear 
in leading réles, supported by an orches- 
tra of 100, largely recruited from mem- 
bers of the San Francisco Symphony, 
and a chorus of 150. 

CHARLES A. QUITZOW. 


SAN JOSE CLUB SINGS 








Richards’ Forces in Second Concert— 
Plea for New Vocal Terminology 
SAN JOSE, CAL., May 20.—The Rich- 
ards Glee Club gave its second annual 
concert in the auditorium of the State 


Teachers’ College on May 10. Charles 
F. Bulotti, tenor, was the assisting 
artist. The Club is composed of about 


fifty men, and is conducted by Dr. 


Charles M. Richards. The organization 
sang with fine spirit, and good tone 
quality and interpretation. 

Mr. Bulotti, a tenor of fine attain- 
ments, received an ovation. During an 
intermission, Frank Towner, president 
of the Club, made a plea for associate 
members. A capacity audience greeted 
each number with enthusiasm. 

Marie Withrow gave an address on 
the subject of “Fallacies in Vocal Train- 
ing” before the members of the local 
Music Teachers’ Association and _ its 
guests recently. In the course of her 
interesting discussion, Miss Withrow 
made a plea for a revised terminology in 
matters relating to the voice. Many of 
the terms now in use, she said, are very 
indefinite. 

The choir and soloists from the Oak- 
land Congregational Church gave a con- 
cert at the First Congregational Church, 
for the benefit of the local organization’s 


music fund. The choir did excellent 
work, and the singing of the soloists 
was an especial feature. Lowell Red- 


field, baritone, was heard to advantage. 
Marian Nicholson, a_ violinist; Ruth 
Waterman Anderson, contralto; Merville 
Yetter, tenor, and Mildred Randolph, 
pianist, gave pleasure in their respective 
numbers. The choral work was of a 
high order. Virginie de Fremery was 
the accompanist. 
MARJORY M. FISHER. 





PLAN HOLLYWOOD SERIES 


Summer Concerts for “Bowl’—Herbert 


Mentioned for Conductor 


Los ANGELES, CAL., May 20.—A series 
of orchestral concerts will be given at 
the Hollywood “Bowl” this summer. The 
players will be selected from the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic and other gga 
izations. The conductor has not yet 
been appointed, but Victor Herbert has 
been mentioned as a_ possibility for the 
post. The series will extend over ten 
weeks, with five concerts weekly. 

The Zoellner Quartet has returned to 
its home here after a tour which took 
the organization as far as Washington, 
and on which forty-six engagements 
were fulfilled. W. F. GATEs. 
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Australasia Hungry for Music After 


Artistic Isolation During War Years 


TUTUTETTET TH 
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Lo aia Soe, jnndiaia 


Soprano, Declares Return 


to Normal Conditions Finds 
Thirst for Music Insatiable 
in Antipodes—Gives Ninety 
Concerts on Eight Months’ 


Tour 


USTRALIA is enjoying a musical 

revival, following the restricted ac- 
tivities of the war years. With shipping 
facilities restored, the music lovers of 
the antipodes are no longer isolated. 
Visits of artists have been resumed, and, 
as a result of the recent interruption in 
artistic communications, they are being 
received with added fervor, according 
to Lo Desca Loveland, soprano, who re- 
cently returned from a tour of Australia 
and New Zealand covering a period of 
eight months. Miss Loveland was 
chosen by the Ellison-White Bureau to 


visit Australasia, and, in a series of 
ninety concerts, was everywhere greeted 
with enthusiasm. 

Miss Loveland, whose 
over some 35,000 miles, speaks of her 
experiences in the antipodes in super- 
latives. She believes that the day is not 
far distant when that part of the world 
will take a much more important place 
in the artistic affairs than it does to-day, 
for she finds that there is abundant 
talent in the country and an insatiable 
love of music. The beauty of the coun- 
try, she declares, is unsurpassed. To 
use her own phrase, it is “stupendously 
gorgeous.” 

“From the moment I first saw the 
beautiful harbor of Sydney,” said Miss 
Loveland, “to the time I left for America, 
there was nothing to mar the pleasure 
of my experience. I gave thirty-six con- 
certs in Australia and fifty-four in New 
Zealand, and I have never sung to such 
music-hungry audiences. There was 
never a time when I was not received 
most cordially. Everywhere I sang to 
packed houses, and gave the same kind 
of program one hears in New York, ex- 
cept for an extra group of English and 
Scotch folk-songs, of which the people 
are very fond.” 

While Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide 
and other Australian centers were places 


tour took her 
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Lo Desca Loveland, Soprano 


of great interest to the soprano, she had 
some of her happiest experiences in New 
Zealand. The natives of the islands, the 
Maoris, considered the most advanced 
native race in the world, she found of 
particular interest and especially fond 
of music. At Rotorua, the Yellowstone 
of New Zealand, she met many of the 
natives and was presented with a little 
tiki, an image carved by a native from 
New Zealand greenstone. She considers 
this one of her most prized possessions, 
for the reason that it was given to her 
by a very handsome woman who was 
chosen, as the most beautiful of her race, 
to represent her people at the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition. After the concert in 
Rotorua, she asked Miss Loveland if she 
might be her guide during her stay and 


it was with her the singer saw the 
natural beauties of the place. The genu- 


ine tikis are much prized, she says, since 
only imitations are sold. Miss Loveland 
cherishes her specimen as an especially 
lucky one because it bears a little white 
spot, which the natives describe as a tear 
of the god. 

Miss Loveland was accompanied on 
her tour by her father, who is interested 
in international problems. She will sing 
in concert in this country next season, 
after which she plans to make her début 
in opera in Europe. H. C. 





Bangor High School Band in Annual 
Concert 

BANGOR, ME., May 27.—The Bangor 
High School Band of thirty-six players, 
under the leadership of Leyland Whipple 
of the High School faculty, gave its 
annual concert in the City Hall on May 
19. The program comprised works of 
Mendelssohn, Suppé, Tobani and other 
composers. JUNE L. BRIGHT. 





E. Robert Schmitz Heard in Recital at 
Orange, N. J. 


ORANGE, N. J., May 27.—E. Robert 
Schmitz, French pianist, was presented 
in recital at the Women’s Club on the 


afternoon of May 18, and delighted his 
audience in numbers by Bach, Scarlatti, 
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Couperin, Chopin, Debussy, Ravel, Boro- 
dine and Moszkowski. Mr. Schmitz ex- 
plained the music br iefly before perform- 
ing each solo. He had to give several 
encores. The concert was one of a series 
ar ranged for pupils and teachers at mod- 
erate prices by Mrs. William D. Nelson. 
PHILIP GORDON. 





Althouse and Boston Festival Orchestra 
Aid New Britain Choir 

NEw BRITAIN, CONN., May 27.—The 
seventh annual concert of the New 
Britain Choral Club was given at Fox’s 
Theater recently with Paul Althouse, 
tenor of the Metropolitan, as soloist. The 
club sang Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast” and Massenet’s “Nar- 
cissus,” assisted by Mr. Althouse and the 
Boston Festival Orchestra. The soloist 
also sang a group of songs in excellent 
voice, and made a fine impression. The 
audience applauded him cordially. The 
Boston Festival Orchestra also presented 
an extra number in the “Italian Caprice” 
by Tchaikovsky, in which they showed 
well-balanced musicianship. The club, 
under the capable leadership of E. F. 
Laubin, gave its numbers with vigor and 
spirit. F. L. ENGEL. 





Louis Simmions Urges Standardized 
Teaching in Address at Mamaroneck 


MAMARONECK, N. Y., May 27.—The 
commencement exercises of “Oaksmere”’ 
School were held in the Playhouse on 
May 19. One of the most inspiring 
addresses was given by Louis Simmions, 
New York vocal teacher, who urged the 
necessity of standardizing the teaching 
of music. He declared that there is an 
immediate need for an American na- 
tional school of music to develop the 
talent of the youth of the land. To 
establish such an institution, he believes, 
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would mean the rapid decline of mere- 
tricious forms of popular music. Mr. 
Simmions, who holds his summer classes 
in Southampton, L. I., said he will con- 
tinue his propaganda for the standard- 
ization of teaching methods by inviting 
prominent men to speak on the subject 
there this summer. His views were cor- 
dially received by some 300 guests of the | 
school. —. 
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Soprano Ends Course at Morningside 
College—Annual Choral Concert Violinist 
Late Musical Director Deutsche Theatre, Prague, ha 





Sioux City, Iowa, May 27.—As the 
final number of the Morningside College 
Lecture Course, Mrs. Elizabeth MacCol- 
lin, soprano, appeared recently, before a 
large audience at Grace M. E. Church. 
The audience showed its aproval of the 
artist’s work. Faith Woodford was an 
efficient accompanist. 

Conducted by Paul MacCollin, the 
Boys’ Glee Club, composed of twenty col- 
lege students, gave its annual concert at 
Grace Church. Harold Holst, baritone, 
and James Van Peursem, pianist, were 
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soloists. The program was one of the 
best given by college forces in some 
time. W. CurTIs SNow. BERTHA 
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John Powell in New Wilmington, Pa., 
Recital 


NEW WILMINGTON, PA., May 27.— 
John Powell, pianist, was cordially re- 





ceived in recital in Westminster College 








Chapel on the evening of May 11. The 
program, except for Guion’s “Turkey in 
the Straw” and “The Banjo Picker” by 
Mr. Powell, was made up of classics, in- 
cluding the “Waldstein” Sonata and 
Three Country Dances by Beethoven; 
three Chopin numbers, the Nocturne in 
B, Scherzo in C Sharp Minor and Polo- 
naise in A Flat, and two compositions 
by Liszt, “Slumber Song” and the Thir- 
teenth Rhapsody. 
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Throngs Greet Soloists and Chorus 
in Music Festival at Keene, N. H. 


Vn 


By Mrs. Frank M. Frisselle 

7EENE, N. H., May 27.—Sunny skies 
K and warm breezes greeted the musi- 
-ians and patrons of the annual music 
estival given from May 21 to 26 under 
he auspices of the Keene Chorus Club of 
)0 voices, assisted by an orchestra un- 
der the leadership of Nelson P. Coffin, 
festival conductor. Last evening marked 
the close of one of the most successful 
festivals of the club. Throughout the 
week the auditorium was taxed to ca- 
pacity by a throng of music lovers from 
Keene and the neighboring towns and 
villages who gave every evidence of ap- 
preciation and enthusiasm. 

The club, assisted by prominent solo- 
ists, presented Massenet’s “Mary Mag- 
dalene” in the final program, previous to 
which a lecture had been given by C. H. 
C. Dudley explaining the work. Other 


numbers were the “Toreador Song” from 
“Carmen,” sung by Jackson Kinsey; the 
duet “Every Flower,” from “Butterfly,” 
sung by Grace Kerns and Alma Beck, 
and the aria “Vesti la giubba,” from 
“Pagliacci.” The same artists took the 
solo parts in “Mary Magdalene.” The 
aiternoon of May 26 was given over to a 
song program by Doris Emerson, so- 
prano, and Frank Cuthbert, bass-bari- 
tone of St. Bartholomew’s Church, New 
York, and a group of numbers by a string 
quartet. Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, composer, 
a native of Henniker, N. H., gave a piano 
recital consisting of works by Mac- 
Dowell and Chopin, three of her own re- 
cent compositions and Liszt’s “Rigoletto” 
Fantasie. The concerts were up to the 
usual high standard given by the club 
and its soloists. Roland Huxley scored 
as conductor of the festival orchestra. 


The Opening Program 


The festival opened Sunday afternoon, 
May 21, with an organ recital by local 
musicians at the Unitarian Church, and 
was open to the public. Those who took 
part were E. F. Holbrook, president of 
the Festival Association; C. H. C. Dud- 
ley, vice-president, and Clara B. Tillin- 
ghast, organists; Viva Faye Richardson 
and Lena Lockwood, pianists; Mrs. Edith 
Christie Miller, violinist, and William 
Nye, bass. Mrs. Hope Mason Guild 
was the accompanist. The numbers were 
well presented and the musicians were 
acclaimed by a large audience. 

Monday and Tuesday evenings were 
devoted to rehearsals in City Hall, the 
performances being open to season ticket 
holders. On Wednesday evening the 
second concert was given following a re- 
hearsal by the Chorus Club. More than 
250 pupils of the Keene High School 
gave an enjoyable concert under the con- 
ductorship of Gwilym Miles. Gounod’s 
“Gallia” was presented with the assist- 
ance of Jeanette Vreeland, soprano, and 
Richard Crooks, tenor. Mr. Crooks is 
soloist at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York. The boys and girls 
reflected great credit upon themselves 
and their conductor and their enuncia- 
tion was especially commendable. 

Other numbers on the program in- 
cluded “Orange and Black,” Burleigh’s 
“Standing in de Need of Prayer” and 
“Hard Trials,’ Waearren’s “Wake Miss 
Lindy,” for girls’ chorus, and “Didn’t 
It Rain?” by the boys’ chorus. 

The cantata “The Swan and the Sky- 
lark,” by Goring Thomas, was the out- 
standing feature of the Thursday eve- 
hing concert. It was given by the Chorus 
Club and orchestra with Jeanette Vree- 
and, soprano; Frieda Klink, contralto; 
Richard Crooks, tenor, and Frank Cuth- 
bert, bass-baritone, as soloists. The work 
Was one of the crowning events musi- 
ally of the week. 


Soloists Succes:ful 


Paul Althouse, tenor, sang the aria, 
-O Paradiso,” from “L’Africaine,” giving 
the work an excellent interpretation and 
being enthusiastically recalled. Bizet’s 


“Agnus Dei,” arranged by Saar, was 
charmingly given by Miss Vreeland and 
the ladies’ chorus with violin obbligato 
by Mr. Huxley. Verdi’s aria “O, Don 
Fatale,” was sung by Miss Klink, who 
sustained her reputation as a rare art- 
ist. Her voice is rich and her dramatic 
ability manifest. Mr. Althouse received 
further plaudits after his artistic per- 
formance of the aria “Che Gelida Mani- 
na,” from “Bohéme.” The afternoon pro- 
gram was brought to a close with César 
Franck’s “Psalm 150,” sung by the club 
and the soloists under the leadership of 
Mr. Coffin. Mrs. Berdia C. Huntress was 
the able festival accompanist, and Mr. 
Holbrook, festival organist. Mr. Coffin, 
whose fame as a choral conductor ex- 
tends to other cities, won the high praise 
of the audiences for his excellent work 
during the festival. 

The concert arrangement of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” by Geoffrey O’Hara 
was heard on the closing night. The 
singing of the anthem was spirited, re- 
silient and was inspiring to the large 
audience and singers. 

Miss Emerson’s singing revealed her 
as a young artist of unusual promise. 
She is the possessor of a beautiful colora- 


tura voice, well under control, and has 
an attractive personality. 


Festival Maintains High Standard 


_ The Keene Festival is one of the lead- 
ing events in the musical life of New 
Hampshire and is constantly growing in 
prestige. Its subscribers are loyal and 
appreciative of the efforts of Mr. Coffin 
and the directors who aim high and al- 
ways secure artists of the first rank. 
This year was no exception to the rule. 
The work of the Keene Chorus Club was 
superb and reflects credit upon the 
earnestness of its members in striving 
for their high ideals. 

The officers include E. F. Holbrook, 
president; C. H. C. Dudley, vice-presi- 
dent; F. E. Howe, secretary; H. N. C. 
Gale Shedd, treasurer; Arthur J. Wheel- 
er, librarian; Mrs. Berdia C. Huntress, 
accompanist, and Frank Huntress, Mrs. 
Adolph Pressler, Mrs. E. F. Hol- 
brook, Julia H. Faulkner, Mary O’Neil, 
Harry Hale, Robert Whitney, W. E. Ma- 
son, Bertram Powers and Henry W. 
Brown, members of the Board of Direc- 
tors. Nelson P. Coffin is conductor; Mrs. 
Berdia C. Huntress, festival accompan- 
ist, and Roland Huxley leader of the 
Festival Orchestra. 

There are several hundred regular sub- 
scribers to the Keene Festivals who come 
annually from towns and cities in New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts and 
New York. The directors are gratified 
at the success of the event. 





SCHOOLS HOLD HIGH FESTIVAL IN LIMA 


Children of All Grades Give 
Interesting Programs in 


Four Concerts 
By H. Eugene Hall 

LIMA, OHI0, May 27.—Lima’s May Fes- 
tival, given this year by the public 
schools, came to a close on May 19, with 
a program by pupils of Garfield, Mc- 
Kinley, Washington, Whittier, Lincoln, 
Emerson and Longfellow Schools. 

The third program of the series of 
four was given at Central High School 
by pupils of South Junior High School 
and the Senior Chorus, and was notable 
for the fine singing and dancing of these 
children. May Dufficy, who is in charge 
of South High School music, conducted 
Tchaikovsky’s “March of the Puppets,” 
Abt’s “Rest,” Nevin’s “Woodpecker,” 
“America First,” an orchestral tran- 
scription by Mackie-Beyer; Meyer-Hel- 
mund’s “Good Night,” Cross’ “Silver 
Eyes,” the Soldiers’ Chorus from 
“Faust,” and other numbers, and the 
senior chorus and orchestra were led by 
Mark Evans, supervisor of music, in 
“The Bridal Chorus” from “The Rose 
Maiden,” Miss Dufficy and Walter 
Brunsman playing the piano accompani- 
ments. 

In this number the choir sang in ad- 
mirable volume, and the Junior Chorus 
was also excellent in the Tchaikovsky 
and Meyer-Helmund numbers. The 
girls’ sextets in the Nevin and Abt num- 
bers, introduced Esther Ridenour, Ber- 
nardine Wade, Helen  Spees, Helen 
Jones, Neva Zeitz, Lowes Muntis, 
Catherine and Marvel Cheney, Opal 
Beatty, May Niles and Maryan Smith. 
“Silver Eyes,” by Cross, sung by 150 of 
the junior girls, was given in refreshing 
style, and with admirable tone quality. 
The untiring zeal of Miss Dufficy and 
her assistants, Mr. Brunsman and Helen 
Baker, in this new field, has greatly 
benefited the music credit work of the 
schools. 

Among the features of the fourth 
program were “Cradle Hymns” and 
“Awakening,” sung by girls of the fifth 
and sixth grades; “Old Glory” and 
“Clang of the Forge,” sung by ‘boys of 
the fifth and sixth grades; “Spring’s in 
the Air” and “Sunshine,” by choruses 
from these grades; nursery and folk- 
songs by the younger children, and num- 
bers by the orchestras of Lincoln and 
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Whittier Schools. The children showed 
that they have profited materially from 
the instruction of Mark Evans and his 
assistants, Violet Lewis, Lucille Burk- 
hardt, Margaret Bevan and Helen Bow- 
ers. Some very fine singing was heard 
in the medium grades, the children re- 
sponding to the baton of their young 
teachers in a manner which would have 
done credit to many mature choirs. 
Irene Buckley gave valuable assistance. 
An interesting pantomime, “My Old 
Kentucky Home,” closed the program. 
Miss Dufficy will leave at the expira- 
tion of the school term for New York 
to spend eight weeks at Columbia Uni- 
versity in post-graduate work. 
Members of the Etude Club spent a 
delightful outing on May 16 at the Fort 
Amanda home of Mrs. Clarence Lathrop, 
one of the members, who was hostess for 
the day. Meeting at the residence of 
Helene Spannagel Ridenour, the party 
traveled in automobiles to the scene of 
the outing, where the day was spent in 
charming surroundings by the guests, 
who included: Mrs. C. A. Black, Mrs. 
J. E. Dexter, Mrs. A. Dimond, Mrs. G. 


C. Dunifon, Mrs. J. E. Evans, Mrs. 
Harold Fisher, Mrs. Fred Gooding, 
Mrs. J. Allan Grubb, Irene Harruff 


Klinger, Mrs. Harry Macdonald, Mrs. 
J. M. Patterson, Josephine Peirce, Mrs. 
Ridenour, Katherine Gramm _ Shrider, 
Mrs. Paul Timmerman, Millie Sonntag 
Urfer, Mrs. R. O. Woods, Josephine 
Sherwood Mehaffey, Mrs. Warren Sny- 
der, Kathryn Wyre Carnes, Nell Kriete, 
Mary Alice Potter and Mary Katherine 
Roby. 

Dorothy Stolzenbach, who is only 
eighteen, recently assumed the post of 
organist and choirmaster at St. Paul’s 
Church, succeeding Mrs. Harry Mac- 
donald. The new organist, who received 
her musical training at the University 
of Pennsylvania, brought forward on 
May 21 a youthful singer, Gwendolyn 
Iona Price, prize-winner at the recent 
Interscholastic High School Eisteddfod 
at Findlay. Miss Price sang John Prin- 
dle Scott’s “A Voice in the Wilderness.” 
Luther Spayde of Bethany Lutheran 
Church is another youthful choirmaster, 
as he also is only eighteen. 


Chairman of Portland Music Commission 
Resigns 


PORTLAND, ME., May 28.—Henry F. 
Merrill, who has been chairman of the 
local Music Commission since the munici- 
pal organ music plan was inaugurated, 
has resigned. The success of the plan, 
now far beyond the pioneer stage, was 
largely due to the energy and business 
ability of Mr. Merrill. A. B. 


Walter Damrosch, conductor of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, left 
Paris last week for Rome to visit the 
American Academy. 

George Engles announces for next sea- 
son a limited number of concerts in 
which Paul Kochanski, violinist, Alexan- 
der Siloti, pianist, and George Barrére, 
flautist, will appear as a trio. 


IOWANS HOLD BIG ANNUAL 
FESTIVAL IN MT. VERNON 


Stock Leads Chicago Forces—Marie 
Sundelius, Arthur Middleton and 
Jacques Gordon Heard 


MT. VERNON, IOWA, May 27.— The 
twenty-fourth annual Cornell music festi- 
val was held May 11 to 13, with five 


concerts given in the three days’ 
program. Perfect weather conditions 
brought out a record attendance. The 
feature was the appearance of the Chi- 
cago Symphony under the leadership of 
Frederick Stock. This organization has 
made annual visits to the local festival 
during the past twenty years and is 
credited with a large share in the con- 
tinuing popularity of the enterprise. In 
commemoration of the orchestra’s serv- 
ices, Mr. Stock and Frederick J. Wes- 
sels, manager, were presented with 
platinum and diamond stud sets by the 
faculty, student body and alumni of 
Cornell College. 

Marie Sundelius, soprano, made her 
first appearance here on the opening 
night. Her fresh and colorful voice was 
at its best and showed to rare advantage 
in a program that included arias from 
“Boheme” and “Lorelei,” a group of 
Grieg and numbers by Handel, Liszt, De- 
bussy and American composers. Robert 
Yale Smith played satisfactory accom- 
paniments. 

Arthur Middleton, baritone, was solo- 
ist on the second evening, displaying his 
resonant voice and fine artistry in songs 
by Beethoven, Handel, and a Kipling 
group with music by Bell, Damrosch and 
Kernochan. Mr. Stock’s forces played in 
admirable style a Dohnanyi Suite, a 
Symphonic Waltz by the conductor, and 
excerpts from “Meistersinger.” 

In the second orchestra’ concert, 
Jacques Gordon, concertmaster, was 
heard as soloist, playing the Bruch G 
Minor Concerto, impressing with his fine 
tone and solid musicianship. 

The final program brought forth the 
Cornell Oratorio Society in a satisfying 
performance of the Bruch Cantata, “The 
Cross of Fire.” Assisting were Marie 
Sundelius, Arthur Middleton, and the 
Chicago Symphony. Both soloists added 
to their laurels and Miss Sundelius in 
the “Ave Maria” and Mr. Middleton in 
the “Clan Alpine” number, aroused the 
audience to hearty applause. The 
choruses were delivered with finish and 
accuracy. After a happy speech paying 
compliment to all concerned in the local 
management of the festival, Mr. Stock 
closed the festival with numbers by 
Tchaikovsky and Moussorgsky, and “Fin- 
landia” by Sibelius. 





BRAHMS CLUB CONCERT 





Victor Lubalin and Jules Schwarz-Gedon 
Soloists with Chorus 


Leo Braun conducted the Brahms Club 
in an interesting program at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, on May 26, when 
Victor Lubalin, cellist, and Jules 
Schwarz-Gedon, baritone, were assisting 
artists. The chorus, admirably trained 
by Mr. Braun, gave an _ exceedingly 
musical and intelligent interpretation of 
numbers by Handel, St. Donaudy, 
Brahms and Richard Strauss. Mr. 
Lubalin was heard in a large-toned and 
sympathetic performance of two con- 
cert pieces by Friml and Lee, and was 
admirably supported at the piano by 
Michael Lubalin. Mr. Schwarz-Gedon 
delighted his hearers by the fine timbre 
of his full-throated baritone, and the 
sympathy, keen understanding, and in- 
nate musicianship which marked his per- 
formance. The singer was formerly of 
the Vienna Royal Opera. His accompani- 
ments at this concert were played by Mr. 
Braun. Ernst Stein was accompanist for 
the club. 


Matzenauer to Fulfil Summer 
Engagements 


Margaret Matzenauer, contralto, has 
been re-engaged for an appearance in 
Chicago on Aug. 2, and will sing at the 
Asheville Festival on Aug. 12. The con- 
tralto will spend the summer at her place 
in West End, N. J. 


HEM PEL 
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WHEELING, W. Va.—Anna Hilton Otto 
has resigned her position as conductor 
of Thomson Church Choir. 


* * * 


PotspaM, N. Y.—Frank Merrill Cram 
played a program by French composers 
at an organ recital at the Normal Audi- 
torium recently. 

* * * 

CANTON, OHI0.—Recitals were given 
by the pupils of Joy McKinney, Mar- 
garet Raz, Dorothy Duffy, and Mrs. 
R. B. Manfull recently. 


* * * 


NEw LONDON, CONN.—George_ T. 
Brown, organist at the First Church of 
Christ, has received $5,000 under the 
will of his father, the late Edward T. 


Brown. 
ok OK * 


SHELTON, CoNN.—F. Reed Capouillez 
gave a song recital, assisted by Nan 
Fanner, pianist, at the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church for the benefit of the 
church organ fund. 

* * * 


MILForD, CONN.—Florence E. Haskin, 
for the past four years organist at the 
First Congregational Church, has been 
appointed to a similar post at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Bridgeport. 

- es 


PoRTLAND, CONN.—Lester Wheeler, 
organist and choirmaster at Trinity 
Church for the past seven years, has re- 
signed, as he has taken a position in 
the Derby Methodist Episcopal Church. 


* * * 


UprerR MontTcuair, N. J.—Pupils of 
Florence Irwin Tracy were heard in 
three programs of piano solos, duets, and 
songs. Contests in scales and chords and 
in transposing followed the last two re- 
citals. 

* + * 

ScHENEcTaDYy, N. Y.—W. Leo Mc- 
Carthy presented the following pupils 
in a recital at his studio: Rose Dubi- 
nett, Renée Feuerlicht, Marguerite 
Adams, Marie Rediker, Antoinette Clair- 
mont, Gertrude Dugan, Edwin Smith, 
George Boyle and Harry Sweet. 


x *« * 


STAMFORD, CONN.—Helen Swenson, a 
pupil of William Anderson, organist of 
St. John’s Episcopal Church, gave a pi- 
ano recital in the Parish House, playing 
numbers by Chopin, Bach, Schumann, 
Liszt, Grieg, and other composers. Miss 
Swenson was assisted by George Leach, 
baritone. Both so’oists were warmly 
greeted. 

* * * 

Monson, MAss.—A program given by 
the Fortnightly Club, piano solos were 
played by Carolyn L. Ball and Jane 
Beckwith, Jessie Soule appeared with 
Miss Ball in a piano duet, vocal solos 
were given by Blanche Moulton of 
Springfield, dances were given by Vir- 
ginia Roberts, and several numbers were 
played by the Monson Orchestra. 

* ok * 

TERRE HAvuTE, IND.—The Composers’ 
Study Club, made up of the older stu- 
dents in the piano class of Eleanor 
Blanche Rippetoe, devoted its May meet- 
ing to music by Wagner. An interesting 
program was given by the following 
students: Lela Armpriester, Dorothy 
Green, Lois Joslin, Gertrude Strong, 
Olive Andrews, Lois Beasley and Edris 
Ardath Steventon. 

* *« * 

HIBBING, MINN.—“H. M. S. Pinafore” 
was sung by the Hibbing Junior College 
Glee Clubs at the Lincoln High School, 
under the leadership of E. P. T. Larson, 
music instructor in the Junior College 
and the High School. The soloists in- 
cluded: Mabel Anderson, Alice Hodg- 
ins, Merton Olin, Helmer Frankson, E]- 
mer Portugue, Oscar Ohman, Alex. 
Johnson and Clement Martin. 

* + * 

KEENE, N. H.—Pupils of the Union 
District Schools appeared before a ca- 
pacity audience in “The Stolen Queen,” 
a one-act operetta composed by Grant 
Schefer to the libretto of Douglass 
Whitehead. - Thé children sang _ well 


under the leadership of Florence Linnell, 
supervisor of music in the public schools. 
Irene Cornelius was stage director, and 
Nina Phillips was at the piano. 
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ToLEDO, OHIO—Evelyn Wood, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. O. W. Wood of this city, 
made her début as a pianist in a recital 
at the Art Museum, and surprised her 
audience by her precocity. She is only 
five years old, but she played a long and 
exacting program, which included the 
Mozart Sonata in C. Her technique was 
unusually clean and sure, and her tone 
round and full. The child is a pupil of 
Mrs. Otto Sand. 


* * * 


Rep BANK, N. J.—More than a hun- 
dred women supporters of the Ann 
May Hospital at Spring Lake attended 
a musical benefit at the home of Mrs. 
H. C. Perrine, when the program, ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Matthew W. Grieg, in- 
cluded songs by Malvina Passmore, so- 
prano, and A. Gervasi, tenor, and piano 
solos by Lewis Lane, pupil of Adalbert 
Ostendorff. Mrs. Arthur B. White ac- 


companied the singers. 
* * * 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—In a recent mem- 
ory music contest, St. Nicholas’ Paro- 
chial School took the prize for the great- 
est number of perfect scores of any 
school in the city. Thirty teachers and 
other musicians formed the records com- 
mittee, and there was also an honors 
committee, comprising individual donors 
and civic organizations; and eighteen 
prizes were awarded, ranging from a 
Victrola to ten $1 bills. The sponsors 
were the officers of the Junior Harmony 
Circle. 

* * * 

Mexico, Mo.— Conducted by George 
May, the Mexico Choral Club sang 
“The Messiah” at Hardin College and 
aroused great applause. The following 
were the soloists: Zella Keaster, so- 
prano; Mrs. F. N. Henderson, contralto; 
Edward V. Williams and W. B. Sapping- 
ton, tenors; Clay Ballew, baritone, and 
Dr. R. W. Van Wyngarden, bass. Helen 
Shotwell played the piano score. At this 
concert the Children’s Festival Chorus, 
conducted by Maud Wallace, sang 


Fauré’s “Palms.” 
* * & 


DENTON, TEX.—Various pupils of the 
College of Industria! Arts have been 
heard in recent recitals at the College. 
These are: Mrs. J. Earl Selz and Ray 
Kaminsky, pupils of Harry Everist 
Shultz, director of the vocal department; 
Rube Rattan, pianist, pupil of Miss 
Leake; Mrs. Earle Jackson, soprano, pu- 
pil of Stella Owsley; Ray Carpenter, pi- 
anist, pupil of Helen Munson. and Ruth 
Ubben, singer, pupil of Vernelle Allison. 
All these students showed the benefits 
of careful training. 


Fort CoLLINs, CoL.—Virginia Cot- 
trell, Ruth Graves and Faith Reiser, 
juniors in the Conservatory of Colo- 
rado Agricultural College here, gave a 
piano recital at the College, and were 
assisted by George James, tenor, and 
Katherine Smith, violinist. The piano 
students are pupils of Mrs. Emslie, wife 
of Alexander Emslie, director of the 
Conservatory, and each next year will 
give a piano recital individually as 
part of her requirement for a degree of 
Bachelor of Music in the Conservatory. 


* ok * 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Giacinto Gorno, 
one of the vocal teachers at the College 
of Music, brought forward the following 
pupils at the Odeon in a recital of ex- 
cerpts from _ opera: Roberta Cole, 
Amanda Pulliam, Benjamin Groban, 
Mary V. Kelly, Eula Corner, George 
Segers, Olive Plunket, and Gordon Bat- 
telle. Pupils of Bush Foley gave a re- 
cital at the Odeon, when those who took 
part were: Jean Julian, Fred Hoese, 
Louise Wilby, Isabel Janer, William Car- 
roll, Mrs. M. Van Horn, and Mrs. Rose 
Pitton-Kabbes. 


* * * 


AMARILLO, TEx.—“The Maid and the 
Middy” was chosen for the annual oper- 
etta performance by the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Glee Clubs of the High School, and under 
the baton of Mrs. Dana Thomas Har- 
mon, was warmly applauded. A feature 
of the performance was the “Dance of 
the Flowers,” when a bevy of tiny maids 
in dainty frocks, representing flowers of 
various kinds, tripped from behind the 
scenes and gave a beautiful little dance, 
with a solo dancer representing a yellow 
butterfly. The High School Orchestra 
added materially to the success of the 
performance. 

* ok * 

WATERLOO, [OWA.— Musical services 
were held at the First M. E. Church to 
dedicate the enlarged and rebuilt choir 
loft, which will now accommodate forty 
singers. The soloists were Marian H. 
Morgans, George Yenney, Pauline Gar- 
mon, Mrs. R. M. Crouse, and Mrs. F. T. 
Gillpatrick. Albert Scholin conducted 
and Max Noah played the accompani- 
ments. Albert Overton, soloist at the 
First Presbyterian Church a number of 
years ago, has been engaged as soloist 
at the First M. E. Church, where he sang 
at a recent service one of his own com- 
positions, “All Hail to Him That Reign- 
eth.” 

ok * * 

MERIDEN. CONN.—In the concert given 
at the Auditorium by the musical clubs 
of Bowdoin College, several choruses 
were sung; James E. Mitchell. baritone. 
was heard in vocal solos, and also played 
the violin part in a Trio by Bohn. with 
F. K. Turgon, flute. and G. B. McMenna- 
min, ’cello;: Mr. Black joined these in- 
strumentalists in a quartet, and a voca! 
quartet. comprising Mr. Battison, Mr. 
Mitchell, Mr. Phillips. and Mr. Kimball. 
also contributed to the program. Sev- 
eral of the College songs were sung. 
P. M. Hood was accompanist. The con- 
cert was under the auspices of the Meri- 
den Girls’ Club. 





Organizations 
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MIAMI, FLA.—Grace Porterfield Polk 
has been re-elected president of the 
Miami Music Club. 

* ok * 

BRANFORD, CONN.—The following offi- 
cers have been re-elected for the Musical 
Art Society: Mrs. J. J. Collins, presi- 
dent; Helena C. Odenkirchen, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Clarence Bradley, secretary 
and treasurer; Mrs. H. G. Baldwin, di- 
rector, and Mae Devlin, accompanist. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—The Oregon Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists has 
elected the following officers: Mrs. J. 
Harvey Johnson, dean; Paul Theodore 
Stucke, sub-dean; Mrs. Winifred Wor- 
rell, secretary; Mrs. Mily Canfield, treas- 
urer, and L. J. Werschkul and Daniel 
Wilson, auditors. 

* + ~ 

NEwporT NEws, VA.—The Women’s 
Club has re-elected D. A. Dutrow presi- 
dent and G. Franklin Lenz, business 
manager. The treasurer’s report at a 
recent meeting showed a substantial bal- 
ance on which to begin next season’s 


work, despite the fact that this has 
been the Club’s most difficult season 
financially. 

* * * 


Tucson, ARIz.—The Saturday Morn- 
ing Musical Club has re-elected Mrs. S. 
Heineman as president. The other 
officers are: Julia Rebei), vice-president; 


Elect Officers 


Mrs. A. V. Grosetta, second vice-presi- 
dent; Estelle Lutrelle, corresponding sec- 
retary; Mrs. T. B. Green, recording sec- 
retary; Lois Whistler, treasurer, and 
Mrs. M. L. Girton, member at large. 


* * * 
CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—Officers elected 
by the Marcato Music Club are: 
Mrs. Amos Payne, president; Mrs. 


Frank R. Moore, vice-president; Florence 
Lynch, recording secretary; Blanche 
Crummitt, corresponding secretary; Re- 
gina Caulfield, federation secretary; 
Mrs. William Lynch, treasurer, and Mrs. 
Lee Williams, conductor of the chorus. 

* + * 


ROANOKE, VA.—Mrs. Herbert B. Greg- 
ory has been elected president of the 
Thursday Morning Music Club, to suc- 
ceed Mrs. J. P. Flippo, resigned. At the 
last business meeting of the-season the 
following five new directors were chosen: 
Mrs. A. C. Hopwood. Mrs. R. E. L. 
Shafer, Mrs. Beverly Wortham, Mrs. S. 
B. Pace and Mrs. M. P. Watkins. At the 
annual meeting of the Music Teachers’ 
Association. held recently at the home of 
Mrs. N. L. Brophy, the following officers 





were elected: Clinton Eley, president; 
Daisy Wingfield, vice-president; Edna 
Brown, recording -secretary; Sadie 


Lyons, corresponding secretary; Frances 
Brophy, treasurer, and Mrs. Herbert 
Gregory, publicity correspondent. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—Mrs. Joseph 
Cochran has resigned her office as pre 
dent of the West Virginia Federation .; 
Music Clubs, owing to ill-health. §& 
has done a great deal for the advan 
ment of music in the state during t; 
two years she has filled this position, a. | 
her retirement is regretted. The folloy 
ing piano pupils of Agnes Davis appe: 
ed in a recent recital: Frances Bail; 
Eleanor Kemper, Dolores Wiseman, M: 
garet and Frances McGuinness, Es. . 
Goldenberg, Marie Tucker, Betty Ri 
ardson, Laura Stilwell, John Maste).. 
Margaret Glancy, Ruth Flaherty, Rona) | 
McNamara and Lloyd Williams. 

* *” * 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Teachers 
have brought forward pupils in recit 
or are about to do so, are: Mary Venab 
piano; Hans Schroder, Lino Matti 
and Giacinto Gorno, voice; the Gor 
Brothers and Frederick J. Hoffman». 
piano, and Emil Heermann and Willia) 
Knox, violin, all of the College of Musi. : 
Mme. Melville-Liszniewska, Jean Ver), 
Marcian Thalberg and Louis Savern.. 
piano; Haig Gudenian and A. De Ribau- 
pierre, violin, and Daniel Beddoe, Joh 
Hoffman and Thomas Kelly, voice, a|| 
of the Conservatory of Music, and ay 
army of private teachers. Among noi 
able pupils are: Ruth Morris of the 
College and Giovannina Maturo of the 
Conservatory. Both played ambitious 
programs in good style. 

* * * 


NEWARK, N. J.—The annual recital! of 
the Schumann Music Study Club, given 
almost entirely by members of the club, 
contained a trio for violin, viola and 
piano, several piano solos, and two pieces 
for four hands. Le Roy Weil, baritone, 
assisted, and the members of the clu) 
who took part in the program were: 
Mrs. Raymonde A. Albray, Mrs. Walter 
W. Ames, Mrs. Robert Baldwin, Mrs. 
Benjamin F. Behringer, Mrs. John Ber- 
ger, Mrs. Franklin Branin, Mrs. Charles 
E. Daniels, Mrs. Frank P. Ford, Juli- 
ette Girardot, Edith James, Mrs. |. 
Harry Ogden, Clara Pudney, Elsie Reed, 
Mrs. John G. Scattergood, Mrs. Charles 
Schwitzgable, Mrs. Frederick Shotwell, 
Mrs. Fred B. Simons, Hazel Tolson, Mrs. 
Everett Van Voorhis, and Ruth Wash- 
burn. * * & 


RICHMOND, INp.—Laura Gaston, form- 
er head of the music department at Ear!- 
ham College, brought forward a number 
of pupils in recital at the High School. 
Assisting artists were Mrs. T. O. Cant- 
well, soprano; Mary Jones, violinist, re- 
tiring concertmaster of the Richmond 
High School Orchestra. Others were: 
Mrs. Robert Huen, pianist, who played 
MacDowell’s Concerto in A Minor, with 
Miss Gaston at the second piano; Mar- 
jorie Back, organist at the Trinity 
Lutheran Church, who interpreted a 
piano number by MacDowell; Mildred 
Nusbaum, who was the soloist in a Grieg 
Concerto, and Mrs. Earl Hart, who was 
heard in a Moszkowski Concerto. This 
was Mrs. Huen’s first appearance since 
her return from Japan. 

ok * * 

ZANESVILLE, OHI0O.—In the closing 
program of the Thursday Matinée Mu- 
sic Club, Mrs. Howard Bukes and Cora 
Jean Geis sang; Brenda Miller Holden, 
Harriet Rusk, and Ruth Woods, pianists, 
and Morris Covert, violinist, also ap- 
peared, and a piano transcription of 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” music was played 
by Nellie Galligher, Ruth Cover, Grace 
Fogle, and Raymond Chopplelear. Mrs. 
Bryan Le Rue and J. R. Alexander, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
spoke in praise of the work this club 
is doing in Zanesville. The Women’s 
Glee Club of Muskingum College gav: 
an interesting recital at the Baptist 
Church, E. H. Weiss conducting. Mrs 
Charles Chopplelear brought forward 
thirty-five students in a piano recital at 
her home. Of this number, twenty-eight 
appeared in ensemble numbers. 

* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The annual concert of 


St. Paul’s Episcopal Church Choir for 
the benefit of the choir boys’ vacatio! 
fund, at the Parish House, included sev: 
ral choruses, conducted by T. Frederick 
H. Candlyn, choirmaster and organist. 
Solo numbers were sung by Edna Shafer, 
contralto, and John Dick, baritone. Ed 
ward Hinkleman, violinist, assisted in the 
program. A musicale was given in 0! 
servance of the new Albany Women’s 
Club House. Those appearing on the 
program were Harriett B. Hutchins and 
Marietta White, sopranos; Mrs. Dunca 

Van Rensselaer Johnston, pianist, and 
the Ampecco Madrigal Ladies’ Quart: 

of Troy, comprising Mrs. W. T. Law 
rence, Mrs. Walter Totty, Edna Herri: 

Peck, and Jean Lyman Cooper. Norn 

Vannier Catricala and Lydia F. Steve! 

were the accompanists. 
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FEATURE CLUBS IN 
CINCINNATI WEEK 


Heinroth Ends Organ Series 
—Pupils Appear in Long 
List of Recitals 


By Philip Werthner 

CINCINNATI, May 27.—The Matinée 
\Musical Club, meeting at the home of 
\irs. Samuel Assur on May 17, listened 
co a fine program given by Louise H. 
Snodgrass and Louise P. Brannin, who 
played a sonata for piano and violin by 
Huber; Carrie Schaefer and Rose P. 
Kabbes, who each sang a group of songs; 
Mrs. Max R. Miller, who played violin 
solos, and Catharine Widmann, pianist, 
who was heard in numbers by Chopin 
and Rachmaninoff. 

The Woman’s Musical Club, of which 
Mrs. Philip Werthner is president, gave 
an open concert, to which 400 Cincin- 
natians had been "invited, at the Woman’s 
Club Auditorium on May 22. The con- 
cert was delightful. Numbers for two 
pianos were played by Irene Gardner and 
Gertrude Dalton Thorpe, and a chorus 
of members sang delightfully under the 
leadership of Mrs. Adolf Hahn. Three 
movements of Dvorak’s Quintet in A 
were played by three members—Martha 
Frank, piano; Jessie Straus Meyer, first 
violin, and Mrs. R. E. Wells, second 
violin — with the assistance of Walter 
Ferner, viola, and Walter Heermann, 
‘cello of the Cincinnati Symphony. These 
artists played with admirable unity. The 
concert closed with two Elgar songs by 
the chorus with an accompaniment for 
two violins, played by Louise P. Bran- 
nin and Mrs. Millard F. Shelt, and 
piano, played by Irene Carter- Ganzel. 

Charles Heinroth of Pittsburgh gave 
the last of his series of organ recitals 
under the auspices of the College of 
Music on May 23 at the East High 
School. He closed with a fine perform- 
ance of the “Ride of the Valkyries.” 

An excellent concert was given by the 
pupils’ orchestra of the Conservatory 
on May 20. The orchestra was rein- 
forced by members of the Symphony, 
and played under the baton of Modest 
Alloo almost like veterans in a fine, vig- 
orous production of the “Coriolanus” 


Overture of Beethoven, the “Unfinished” 
Symphony of Schubert, and the “Fin- 
landia” Tone-Poem of Sibelius, besides 
playing for the three talented soloists. 
Genive Hughel interpreted Saint-Saéns’ 
’Cello Concerto with admirable poise and 
assurance. Marion Ruth Lindsay sang 
two arias with a fine, high soprano 
which was at all times true. Faye Fer- 
guson played the Saint-Saéns G Minor 
Concerto like a tried professional. She 
showed remarkable speed, and her at- 
tacks were well pronounced and certain. 

Lula Mastin, a student with Daniel 
Bedoe, gave a recital at the Conserva- 
tory on May 24. She sang songs of 
Bach, Brahms, Strauss and Franz and 
some modern dramatic numbers in true 
classic style. Lydia Cleary, who is 
studying with John Hoffmann, gave a 
song recital which embraced composers 
from Handel to the present day. She 
was assisted by Herbert Dieckman, 
flautist, and accompanied by Mrs. T. W. 
Williams. 

The Conservatory is sending a group 
of its students abroad. Several will 
enter the music school at Fontainebleau, 
where they will meet several other Cin- 
cinnatians who preceded them last year. 

Albino Gorno, dean of the piano de- 
partment of the College of Music, pre- 
sented some of his pupils on May 25. 
These are J. Philip Gartner, Ada Hen- 
derson, Margaret Pritchard, Louise 
Renick, Frances Bejach, Mrs. Finney 
and Audrey Roeg, and they were as- 
sisted by W. Stoess, violinist, and Ar- 
thur Knecht, ’cellist. Charles J. Young, 
who is the accompanist for the Orpheus 
Club, gave a recital with his pupils in 
Memorial Hall. He was assisted by 
John Giese, tenor. Lino Mattioli, vocal 
teacher of the College of Music, gave 
an interesting recital with his pupils 
in the Odeon. One of his students, Edna 
Weiler-Pauls, gave a post-graduate re- 
cital at which Mr. Mattioli appeared not 
only as accompanist but as a composer. 

Lilian Rixford-Arkell, head of the 
organ department of the College of Mu- 
sic, brought forward a number of her 
pupils on May 20, and Louise Dotti of 
the voice department of the College also 
gave a recital with her pupils, assisted 
by pupils of Albino Gorno, Mrs. Rixford- 
Arkell and William Knox, on May 22. 

B. Groban, who won a first prize in 
the vocal contest of the Ohio Music 
Teachers’ Association in Granville, is 
a Daytonian and a pupil of Giacinto 
Gorno. The first prize for women’s 
voices went to Beulah Short of Toledo. 





Handel and Haydn Society Holds Annual 
Meeting 


Boston, May 27.—The Handel and 
Haydn Society held its annual meeting 
on May 22. In his presidential address 
Courtenay Guild said that the perma- 
nent fund was now at its highest point 
and amounted to about $65,000. The 
building fund totaled $40,000 and there 
is a contingent fund for a building site 
of $3,405. The following officers were 
elected: Courtenay Guild, president; H. 
G. Tucker, vice-president; Harold K. 
Merrow, secretary; George M. Brooks, 
treasurer; George E. Banks, librarian; 
Albert E. Keleher, George F. Hatch, 
John S. Russell, Dr. George B. Magrath, 


Robert Entwistle, Thompson Stone, 
Duane White and John C. Brodhead, di- 
rectors. We ax EF 

Anthem Greets Jacchia When He 


Becomes Full Citizen 

30STON, May 27.—Agide Jacchia, con- 
ductor of the Symphony “Pops,” entered 
into full American citizenship on Mon- 
day and was accorded an ovation on his 
appearance in Symphony Hall that 
night. The full orchestra greeted him 
with the “Star-Spangled Banner” and 
the large audience entered into the spirit 
f the occasion. 

Mr. Jacchia has been a permanent 
resident of this country since 1914, and 
Previous to that date he had visited 
‘merica several times as conductor of 

‘lous opera companies. He conducted 
I alee opera in New York at the 

cademy of Music in 1909, at the Cen- 

“Ury Theater in 1914, and joined the 

ston National Opera Company for 
the season of 1915-1916. He is the 

under and director of the Boston Con- 
‘ervatory and conductor of the Cecelia 
oclety. 

le was born in 1875 in Pesaro, Italy, 

studied under Mascagni, with whom 
he toured America about twenty years 
ag0. With his wife, whose stage name 
“sther Ferrabini, and his daughter, 
has made his home in Boston. 


f 


a 


Hear Regimental Band 


Boston, May 27.—Complimentary to 
the faculty and students of the New 
England Conservatory, a concert was 
given in Jordan Hall on May 24, throug 
the courtesy of Col. Knight, by the Band 
of the Fifth Infantry, U. S. A., recently 
returned from service as Headquarters 
Band of the American Army of Occupa- 
Warrant 


— 


tion in Coblenz, Germany. 
Officer George Kazamek conducted. 

W. J. P. 
Cincinnati eure Poacy Pupils in Pro- 


gram of Opera Scenes 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 27.—An inter- 
esting program, arranged and produced 
by Minnie Tracy and her pupils, was 
given under the auspices of the Cincin- 
nati Women’s Club for the benefit of the 
community chest on the evening of May 
18. The program, which included scenes 
from four operas, in addition to a num- 
ber of songs, was one of the most enjoy- 
able of its kind Cincinnati has heard, 
and gave wide scope for the talent of 
the young artists. Marguerite Hukill 
and Mary Margaret Fisher enacted the 
roles of the Countess and Cherubino in 
a scene from Mozart’s “Marriage of 
Figaro,” and scenes from Massenet’s 
“Hérodiade,.”’ Gluck’s “Orphée et Eury- 
dice,” and Halévy’s “La Juive” were pre- 


sented by Arnold Schroeder, Esther 
Frank, Ida Blackschlager, Rose Baker, 
Hazel Levy, Oscar Colker, Edna Marie 


Engelhart and Mrs. Frank Peters. Mr. 
Colker, who disclosed a voice of promise, 
will go to France in the fall to pursue 
his studies with De Reszke. Other num- 
bers on the program were suns by Marie 
Jordan, Lovise Stiebel, Bernice Rosen- 
thal, Helen Machle Jones. Fannie Pritz, 
Rose Boden and Mrs. Alfred Springer. 
The accompaniments were played by Vir- 
ginia Gilbert. 
Boston.—A concert for the _ bene- 
fit of the Florence Crittenton Home was 
given at the Copley-Plaza Hotel recent- 
ly. The following artists appeared: Dai 
Buell, pianist: Alice Houston Stevens, 
soprano; Mabel Norton Foote, contralto, 
and Margaret Barter, dramatic reader 
with Mary Shaw Swain, accompanist. 


‘“‘Pops’’ Continue in Boston as Music 
Lovers Seek Summer Entertainment 
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Benes Phillips a Gives 
Piano Recital—Apollo Club 
Holds Annual Meeting — 
Clara Shear Featured in 
Concert Program 


OSTON, May 29.—The fourth week 

of the Boston Symphony “Pops” 
finds popular interest unabated in this 
peculiarly Boston institution. Agide 
Jacchia’s programs of the light and 
pleasing classics interspersed occasion- 
ally with a popular selection, the pre- 
vailing atmosphere of informality and 
and relaxation, and the serving of cool- 
ing refreshments make attendance at the 
“Pops” a comfortable way of spending 
the warm evenings. There were special 
nights during the week. Tuesday, May 
23, was given over to Simmons College, 
and Thursday to the Boston Conserva- 
tory. At the other concerts several solo- 
ists from the orchestra were featured. 
Louis Speyer was heard in the English 
horn solo from Schumann’s “Manfred,” 
Alfred Holy in a harp solo of his own 
composition, and Georges Mager in a 
trumpet solo transcription of “Elli, 
Eili,” arranged for orchestra by Mr. Jac- 
chia. 


Grace Phillips Fleming Plays 


The waning concert season brought a 
piano recital by Mrs. Grace Phillips 
Fleming, at Steinert Hall, on Wednesday 
evening, May 24. Her program consist- 
ed of works by Beethoven, Sibelius, Rach- 
maninoff, Chopin, Glinka-Balakireff, De- 
bussy, and Schulz-Evler’s transcription 
of the “Blue Danube Waltz.” Though 
coming late in the season, at a time when 
pupils’ recitals are in vogue, Mrs. Flem- 
ing’s program was happily interesting, 
for it disclosed a pianist of signal merit. 
She is essentially a dramatic pianist, 
stressing the rich sonorities of her music, 
without disregarding the tonal beauties 
of her instrument. She showed pos- 
session of a flair for bravura playing, for 
technical brilliance, and for sweeping cli- 
maxes. In a “Romance,” by Sibelius, and 
in Glinka-Balakireff’s “‘The Lark,” Mrs. 
Fleming displayed the more _ reflective 
and poetic aspects of her piaying. In- 


IUOESTOTOTOVEY ESET TEE Hitt 


of uncommon ardor 
of the more 


zeal 
presentation 


terpretative 
marked her 


dramatic of the compositions of her pro- 
gram. 
> Y ’ 
Prepare for Gallo Season 
Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo Grand 


Opera Company has just announced 
a two weeks’ season of grand opera, com- 
mencing Monday, Oct. 30, at the Boston 
Opera House. Marguerite Easter is Mr. 
Gallo’s Boston representative. The Com- 
mittee of Patrons includes Channing H. 
Cox, Alvan T. Fuller, James M. Curley, 
George P. Baker, Philip Saltonsall, Isi- 
dore Braggiotti, George W. Chadwick, 
Mrs. Maurice J. Curran, Mrs. George R. 
Fearing, Mrs. Allan Forbes, Mrs. Edith 
Noyes Greene, Henry S. Grew, Courtenay 
Guild, Edward Burlingame Hill, Robert 
Jordan, Frank Leveroni, Mrs. Hall Mc- 
Allister, Mrs. Samuel J. Mixter, Joseph 
H. O’Neil, Miss Helen Ranney, Walter 
R. Spalding, Alexander Steinert, Robert 
Winsor, Jr., Agide Jacchia, and Ernest 
B. Dane. 


Apollo Club Elects Officers 


The following officers were elected at 
the annual meeting of the Apollo Club: 
Courtenay Guild, president; George B. 
Rice, vice-president; Horace J. Phipps, 
clerk; Thomas H. Hall, treasurer; Hu- 
bert A. Dennison, librarian; additional 
member of board of directors, from com- 
mittee on music, John K. Berry; addi- 
tional member of board of directors, from 
committee on voices, Sullivan A. Sar- 
gent; committee on music for’ three 
years, Fred V. Garey; second tenor, com- 
mittee on voices, two years, E. Lindsey 
Cummings; first bass, committee on 
voices, two years, Dr. William M. Parks, 
Jr.; conductor, Emil Mollenhauer. 


Clara Shear Heard 


Clara Shear, coloratura soprano, as- 
sisted by Cyrus Ullian, pianist, and 
Louis Wolk, violinist, gave a concert,at 
the Maplewood Methodist Episcopal 
Church, on Tuesday evening, May 23. 
Miss Shear, formerly with the Boston 
Society of Singers, sang an aria from 
“Traviata” and two groups of songs. Mr. 
Wolk and Mr. Ullian played two groups 
of solos each, and both played the Beetho- 
ven Sonata No. 5 for violin and piano. 

HENRY LEVINE. 





In Borton Studios 








May 27. 


The pupils of Persis Cox gave a suc- 
cessful piano recital on Saturday last 
at the home of Miss Cox in Brookline. 
A large, appreciative audience heard a 
program ranging from Beethoven to 
Hopekirk. The following were heard: 
Clarita Mestres, Katharine Reynolds, 
Marta  Barggiotti, Laura Shuman, 
Elizabeth Ballogly, Margaret Monks, 
Margaret Bazeley, Orelye Melville, Mar- 
tha Bigelow, Gloria Braggiotti, Mary 
Kimball, Ruth Bracken, Marcia Knight, 
Constance Curtis and Margaret Feld- 
man. 


Boston, 


* * * 


Anita Sanford, dramatic soprano, 
who has been coaching with Theodore 
Schroeder for the past three years, has 
been engaged as leading soprano for the 
Augusta, Ga., Music Festival on June 
9. She will sing the “Depuis le Jour” 
aria from “Louise” together with a mis- 
cellaneous group of modern songs. Miss 
Sanford is a southerner. 

oe * * 


A piano recital by the pupils of Lila 
Metcalf Holmes was given on Saturday 
afternoon last in her studio before a 
large and cordial audience. Miss Holmes 
was assisted by Katharine and Marion 
Dalton. Among the pupils heard were 
Constance Harper, Joy Purdon, Anne 
Fuller, Edith Parker, Dorothy Lawrence, 
Florence Hearty, Louise Russell, Eliza- 
beth Sherman, Harry Howe, Ellen Cush- 
ing, James L. Little, Jr., Phoebe Russell, 
Hope Borden, Guiseppe De Lellis and 
Virginia Farnum. W.d. P. 


Clark Sings in Natick, Mass. 
May 27.— Clark, so- 


Mary 
BOSTON, Mary 
Natick, Mass., on 


prano, was heard in 
May 17, under the auspices of the Natick 
Chapter of the D. A. R. She sang 


“Depuis le Jour” from “Louise,” and a 
’ 

group of French, Russian and American 

Miss Clark was in admirable 


songs. 

voice and her numbers were cordially 

received, WwW. de Fe 

Josephine Knight’s Pupils in Annual 
Concert 


Boston, May 27.—Pupils of Josephine 
Knight, teacher of voice, were heard in 
their annual concert in Steinert Hall 
recently. A capacity audience greeted 
Miss Knight and her class of singers. 
The program was well balanced and pre- 
sented a good share of songs by Amer- 
ican composers. Miss Knight showed 
her artistic versatility by playing admir- 
able accompaniments for the singers. 
Margaret Harris sung “Bluebells, Drow- 
sily Ringing” by Branscombe; Maud 
Wilson, “Beloved, it is Morn” by Ayl- 
ward; Mrs. Hazel Hewson, “The Heart 
O’Ye,” by Dichmont; Mrs. Esther Morse, 
“The Blind Girl’s Song” from “Gio- 
conda”; Mrs. Helen Peters, “Barcarola” 
by Cardillo and “At Nightfall” by Loud; 
Helen Hill, “Sopphic Ode” by Brahms 
and “All Through the Night’; Marian 
Allen, “When the Dew Is Falling” by 
Schneider and “Consecration” by Man- 
ney; Mrs. Maude Linscott, “Noon and 
Night” by Hawley and “Sylvia” by 
Speaks; Freda Rathburn, “Il Bacio” by 
Arditi; Ruth Caulfield, “In Your Little 
Garden” by Manney and “O Moonlight 
Deep and Tender” by Clarke; Mabel 
Benjamin, “The Star” by Rogers and 
“Love Is the Wind” by MacFadyen; 
Florence Howe, Three Children’s Songs 
“Miss Marian” by Bartlett; “Tally-ho” 
by Leoni and “I Dunno” by Wells; Mary 
MacMahon, “The Last Hour” by Kramer 
and Parker’s “The Lark Now Leaves 
His Watery Nest”; Mrs. Vesta Wik- 
Thyden, “Pace, Pace” from “Forza del 
Destino”; Hazel Tuthill, “Ah, My Heart 


Is Weary” by Goring-Thomas; Doris 
Emerson, David’s “Charmant Oiseau,” 
with flute obbligato by Arthur Brooke 


cf the Boston Symphony. Especially no- 
table was the enunciation of each singer. 
Altogether the work of the young artists 
was admirable. W. J. P. 
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People And Events in New Yorks Week 


BUCK PUPILS IN CONCERT 





Young Singers Present Program at 
MacDowell Gallery 


Students of Dudley Buck were heard 
in a song program at the MacDowell 
Gallery on the evening of May 16. 
Michael Sherry, tenor, sang two num- 
bers by Lohr, followed by Theodora 
Bushnell, contralto, in “April Weather” 


by Rogers and “Morgen” by Strauss; 
Walter Vogel, baritone, sang ‘“Zueig- 
nung” and “Heimliche Aufforderung” by 
Strauss; Gladys Durham, soprano, num- 
bers by Fletcher and Chaminade, and 
William Guggolz, bass, “Hear Me! Ye 
Winds and Waves” by Handel and “My- 
self When Young” by Lehmann. Kath- 
erine Galloway, soprano, was heard in 
songs. by Rummel, Herbert and Cadman; 
Frank Forbes, baritone, in Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pilgrim’s Song” and an Old English 
number; Mrs. Ella Good, contralto, in 
“My Star” by Beach and a Tchaikovsky 
aria from “Jeanne d’Arc,” and Elbridge 
Sanchez, tenor, in songs by Burleigh and 
Lehmann, 

“Robin, Robin sing me a Song,” by 
Spross and a Bleichmann number were 
sung by Mrs. Beckie Ziegenfus, soprano; 
songs by Clay Smith and Sullivan by 
Thomas Conkey, baritone; a _ Saint- 
Saéns’ aria from “Samson and Delilah” 
and “June” by Beach were given by De- 
borah Bogart, contralto; Bartlett’s 
“Dream” and del Riego’s “Thank God 
for a Garden” by Frank Munn, tenor; 
Grieg’s “With a Violet” and Buck’s 
“The Silent World is Sleeping” by Mrs. 
Clara Hoiland, soprano, and “Honor and 
Arms” from Handel’s “Samson” by 
Leslie Arnold. The accompaniments 
were played by Elsie T. Cowen. 





Season’s Last Musicale-Tea at Saenger 
Studio 


The third and last of the season’s 
musicale-teas at the Oscar Saenger 
Studios was given on Wednesday after- 
noon, May 17. The program, presented 
with artistry, included songs and arias 
and a one-act operetta, “The Marriage 
of Jeannette.” Mae Davis, soprano, was 


heard in an aria from “L’Enfant Pro- 
digue,” by Debussy, Serenade by Carpen- 
ter and Reverie by Arensky. Katherine 
Brown, soprano, disclosed a voice of fine 
quality in an aria from Massenet’s 
“Manon” and “A Holiday” by Curran. 
Louis Dornay, tenor, was especially 
satisfying in an aria from “Pagliacci,” 
“Paysage,” by Reynaldo Hahn, and 
“Zueignung,” by Richard Strauss, and 
Elsa Warde, soprano, sang the “Vissi 
d’Arte” aria from “Tosca” and “Mama, 
non Mama,” by Mascagni, brilliantly. 
Richard Hale, baritone, and Melvena 
Passmore, soprano, made much of the 
leading parts in the operetta, singing 
and acting with charm. The other parts 
were taken by Hermena Ernesto and 
Elmer Hutchin. John Daley was the 
director. The accompanists were Emily 
Miller, Helen Chase, Betsy Culp and 
John Daley. Dorothy Branthoover and 
Marion Rubovits acted as hostesses. 


School Holds 
Exercises 


The music at the graduating exercises 
of the Benjamin School for Girls on 
Thursday evening, May 25, at the Man- 
hattan Congregational Church, was 
again under the direction of Mrs. J. 
Harrison-Irvine of the school’s music 
faculty. The school chorus. sang 
Kremser’s “Almighty Defender” and 
compositions by Barnby, Chaminade, 
Mary Helen Brown, and De Koven. 
Esther Kaplan sang a song by René 
Rabey in French. 





Benjamin Graduating 





Paul Jelenek Presents Piano Pupils 

Paul Jelenek presented his piano stu- 
dents in recital in Rumford Hall on the 
evening of May 20, with the assistance 
of Elizabeth Sherman-Soloff, soprano, 
and May Rees, violinist. The program 
was divided into four groups, giving 
illustrations of dance forms, classical, 
romantic and modern music. The first 
was illustrated by a Hungarian Dance, 
Loeschorn’s Tarantella, Minuetto by 
Scharwenka, Chaconne by Durand and 
Paderewski’s Minuet L’Antique. The 


other groups included works by Bach, 


Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Cho- 
pin, Rachmaninoff, Sinding, Nollet, De- 
bussy and Liszt. Especially good work 
was done by Sara Traurig and Harold 
Birnberg. Miss Rees played De Beriot’s 
Concerto No. 9, and Mrs. Soloff pre- 
sented songs by Brahms, Zimbalist, 
Sibella and Spross. Pupils who took 
part in the program included Rose So- 
koloff, Lillian Katz, Isabelle Rubenstein, 
Eleanor Ruskin, Anna Schwarze, Samuel 
Medoff, Pauline Korman, Henry Adt, 
Anna Carch, Rebecca Ivenhoe, Ida Hoff- 
— Adrienne Ralph and Marie Rosen- 
erg. 





Eurythmics Demonstration at Haywood 
Studios 


The New York School of Dalcroze 
Eurythmics, under the direction of Mar- 
garet Heaton, gave a demonstration for 
the private and class pupils at the Hay- 
wood Institute on May 12. Following 
this, Robert Phillips, boy soprano, was 
heard in a number of songs and imperso- 
nations. 





Students’ League to Arrange Débuts 


At a meeting of the Music Students’ 
League at the Hotel Pennsylvania on 
May 21, plans were formulated for carry- 
ing out one of the purposes of the Lea- 
gue: to enable properly qualified stu- 
dents to make their débuts before the 


public. Student hearings will be held 
on Tuesday evenings and student mem- 
bers having numbers ready for public 
presentation are required to send their 
names and addresses to the chairman of 
the hearings, Lorraine Sisson, Rockaway 
Park, L. I. The names of students 
qualifying will be submitted to the pro- 
gram committee of which Estelle Lieb- 
ling is chairman. This committee will 
determine which students are to appear 
at monthly concerts. Admission to these 
concerts will be by ticket, for which 
there will be a small charge to cover 
expenses. The motive of these public 
appearances is to enable students to 
overcome nervousness and to get into the 
best form for the annual or semi-annual 
presentations by the League. Bureau 
and concert managers will be invited to 
these annual presentations. Plans for 
forming an orchestra with material to 
be found within the League are under 
way. 





Iva Krupp Bradley Presents Students 


Pupils of Iva Krupp Bradley, teacher 
of singing, were heard in concert in the 
West Side Y. M. C. A. Auditorium on 
the evening of May 22. The program in- 
cluded solos and concerted numbers and 
the major part of it was furnished by 
the Browde Quartet—Frances Baviello, 
soprano; Hedwig Browde, contralto; 
Ferdinand Zegel, tenor, and John Pan- 


aroni, baritone. The singers found much 
favor with the good-sized audience. The 
more ambitious numbers on the program 
were a duet from Verdi’s “Forza del 
Destino,” sung by Mr. Zegel and Mr. 
Panaroni; Ballata by Sibella, sung by 
Miss Baviello; Schumann’s “Mondnacht” 
and “O Had I Jubal’s Lyre,” by Handel, 
sung with tonal beauty and sympathy 
by Annette Simpson; a trio from Bizet’s 
“Pearl Fishers,” Schubert’s “Gretchen 
am Spinnrade,” “Over the Steppe,” by 
Gretchaninoff, and numbers by Verdi, 
Arditi, Carpenter, Clough - Leighter, 
Foote, Puccini and two songs in manu- 
script by Adele Lewing. Logan’s “Pale 
Moon” and “A Bag of’ Whistles,” by 
Crist were well sung by Joe Fogarty. 
Clifford Vaughan, pianist, was heard in 
a Chopin number. 





Samoiloff Pupil Sings for Music 
Optimists 

Rose Bachow, soprano, an< pupil of 
Lazar S. Samoiloff, baritone anu teach- 
er, was one of the soloists at the con- 
cert given by the American Music Opti- 
mists at the Waldorf-Astoria on the 
evening of May 24. Her numbers were 
“Daffodils,” by Mana-Zucca; “All for 
You,” by Martin, and “Robin, Robin, 
Sing Me a Song,” by Spross. Lazar S. 
Weiner was the accompanist. Miss 
Bachow will appear in an Aeolian Hall 
program on June 19, singing a group of 
songs by Mr. Weiner with the composer 
at the piano. 
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YOUNG PIANIST IN RECITAL 





Esther Arnowitz Includes Own Works in 
Graduation Program 


Esther Arnowitz, a student in piano 
at the Neighborhood Music School, was 
heard in a graduation recital on the eve- 
ning of May 24, in the auditorium of the 
school. She was assisted by the Senior 
Orchestra and by Mrs. Nellie Ralph, 
‘cellist, and Esther Shaier, violinist. 

Miss Arnowitz’s program opened with 
the Beethoven Variations in C Minor 
and included a Scherzo, a Nocturne and 
an Etude by Chopin. Her talent for 
composition was exhibited in three num- 
bers of her own, a Melody, a Fugue on 
a Theme by A. W. Binder, and an Im- 
provisation. All three were ingenious 
and melodious compositions. In addition 
to the solo numbers, Miss Arnowitz 
played the piano portion of the Brahms 
Trio in B with Mrs. Ralph and Miss 
Shaier. The orchestra, which played 
well and showed evidence of careful 
training, was heard in the Overture to 
“Oberon” and the First Movement of 
Mozart’s “Jupiter” Symphony. L. B. 





Ashley Pettis to Teach in New York 


Ashley Pettis, the American pianist, 
will remain in New York this summer 
and will be occupied in teaching and 


preparing his programs for next season. 
Mr. Pettis will hold several classes in 
which various phases of piano work will 
be discussed, and a special course for 
teachers in principles of weight, relaxa- 
tion and tone production, is to be held. 
Among the students who will work with 
Mr. Pettis during the summer is Ben 
Rogers Cockrill, a Texan pianist, who 
formerly studied under Mr. Pettis in the 
West. 





Daschbach Singers in Annual Recital 


The annual public song recital by 
pupils of M. Grace Daschbach was given 
in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on the 
evening of May 22. Eleven pupils were 
presented. Helen Henjes, who has a high 
soprano of excellence, and Bertha Flagg, 
contralto, opened the program with 
duets by Hildach and Delibes. Ethel 
Towner sang songs by Salter, Hahn and 
La Forge; Dorothy Rosencrans and Mar- 
guerite Wilmer, numbers by Curran, del 
Riego, Burleigh, Chaminade and Gretch- 
aninoff; Henriette Henjes, songs by del 
Riego, Léhr and Leoni, and Heken An- 
derson, numbers by Cadman and Leh- 
mann. Songs in French and English 
were sung by Helen Lawrence and Char- 
lotte Wheeler, and Norma Lawrence was 
heard in songs by Chaminade, Schaeffer 
and Parker. Envong Kan presented 
numbers by del Riego and J. B. Wells, 
and Bertha Flagg and Helen Henjes 
were each heard in a group of songs. 
The program was heard by a good-sized 
audience. Accompaniments were played 
by Marguerite Wilmer, Bertha Flagg, 
Helen Henjes and Lyman Wells Clary. 


Conal O’C. Quirke Singers Heard 


A recital bearing many of the marks 
of professional singing was that given 
by the pupils of Conal O’C. Quirke in 
the Chamber Music Hall at Carnegie 
Hall on the afternoon of May 28. The 
program was presented in a thoroughly 


musicianly and artistic manner. Arias 
from Verdi, Gounod, Puccini, Thomas, 
Bellini and Delibes, as well as classical 
and modern songs, were heard. The 
work of Josephine Caka, Oscar Steele, 
Robert Rhodes, Grace Leslie and Milo 
Miloradovich was especially good, al- 
though the others showed the results of 
conscientious study. In addition to those 
named, Sarah Campbell, Luigi Monte- 
santo and Edith Thayer were heard. 
Splendid accompaniments were provided 
by Mr. Quirke. O. F. 








Soder-Hueck Pupils Active 


Many pupils of Mme. Soder-Hueck, 
New York vocal teacher, have been cor- 
dially received in recent appearances. 
Bernard Schram, cantor-tenor who 


joined the large list of Soder-Hueck 
pupils last winter, was successful as 
soloist at a recent banquet given in honor 
of leading cantors and rabbis who par- 


ticipated in the recent Russian re 
drive. There were over 200 pers: 
present. Mr. Schram is principal can 


of the Washington Heights Synagog 
New York, where he was offered a | 
contract by the committee recently. 
sang at a recent mass meeting of 
Zionists at the synagogue. Anot! 
singer from Mme. Soder-Hueck’s stud 
who has also been markedly success 
is George Rothermal, tenor soloist 
the Old Grace Church, New York. 
list of engagements, in addition to m: 
ecncerts and recitals has included 
pearances as leading tenor with 
Philadelphia Operatic Society in “Aid 
“Faust,” “Pagliacci” and other prod 
tions. He was one of the many sing 
who came from Philadelphia to 
Soder-Hueck studios weekly. Fr 
June 15 to Aug. 10 summer mas: , 
classes will be conducted by Mme. Sod. 
Hueck. A large class including teach 
and prominent singers from East a 
West is already enrolled. 





Marguerite Potter Singers in Recita! 


Pupils of Marguerite Potter were pr 
sented in recital at the Criterion Studi: 
Carnegie Hall, on the evening of May 2}. 
The program included an aria from 
Gounod’s “Faust,” sung by Lillia: 
Markowitz; “Care Selve,” by Hande!, 


and Mendelssohn’s “O, for the Wings of 


a Dove,” by Anna Brown, and “Sleep, 
My Darling,” by Mana-Zucca; 
False Prophet.” by Scott, and “The 
Morning Wind,” by Branscombe, by 
Elizabeth Ingalls. Other numbers wer 


sung by Margaretta Hoermann, Irene 
Britt, Helene Krueger, Ellen Lewis, 
Arthur Narvesen, Svea Moberg, Mis: 
Lyon, Miss Schmuderer and Mis 
Barthel. 


Sol Alberti to Spend Summer in New 
York 

For the first time since coming 
New York, Sol Alberti, pianist and ac 
companist, will keep his studios open 
during the entire summer. The past 
two seasons he was at Ravinia Park 
during the summer opera season. Mr. 
Alberti accompanied Anna Fitziu, so- 
prano, in her appearance at Madison 
Square Garden on May 21. He will 
play for Miss Fitziu and Paul Ryman, 
tenor, in their concert in Elizabeth, 
N. J., on June 18. During the last two 
weeks of June, Mr. Alberti will accom- 
pany Evelyn Scotney, soprano, on a 
short tour in Canada which will include 
appearances in Montreal and Toronto. 


Hold Summer 





Mustarde_ to 
Classes 


Herbert Mustarde, baritone and teach- 
er of singing, has removed his studio 
from West Ninety-second Street to the 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, and 
here he will conduct his classes during 


the months of June, July and August. 
Mr. Mustarde came to New York two 
years ago from Los Angeles and 1s 
known on the Pacific Coast, not only as 
an artist and teacher, but also as an 
operatic director and composer. One o! 
his works, a light opera in three acts, 
has been accepted by a New York man 
ager for production in the fall. He | 
now at work on another opera. 

Mr. Mustarde will begin his second 
summer as substitute soloist at thé 
Marble Collegiate Church on Fifth Ave- 
nue on June 1. He has a number 0! 
pupils active in church and concert work 


Herbert 





Pupils of the Luks School of Music Give 
Recital 


Pupils of the Rudolf Luks School o 
Music were heard in recital in the schoo! 
auditorium recently. Violin numbers 
were played by B. Cep, 
A. Mank and W. Cerny, and piano solos 
were given by E. Milacek, L. Petrane! 
and G. Vlach. An ensemble of vio! 
players also took part in the program. 


Julia Burton Tripp in Studio Recita! 


Julia Burton Tripp, a young sopra! 
who was born in Texas and received he! 
early training in Los Angeles was heard 
in a recital covering a wide range at t! 
Criterion Studios in Carnegie Hall « 
the evening of May 19. Miss Tripp sane 
three operatic arias, “Depuis le Jou 
from “Louise”; “Un Bel Di” fr 
“Madama Butterfly” and “Vissi d’Arté 
from “Tosca,” with certainty of tone an 
a great deal of skill. Her voice is fres 
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~ §T. LOUIS SYMPHONY 


GAINS IN PATRONAGE 


tended field. The forces have also been 
re-engaged in Kansas City. Subsequent 
to the last general meeting of the Board 
of Directors, President John Fowler ap- 
pointed the following to membership in 
the Executive Committee: Mrs. Victor 
Ehling, Mrs. M. A. Goldstein, Mrs. Jo- 
seph Lewis, Mrs. J. Scott Porter, Mrs. 
Charles M. Rice, Mrs. Horace M. Rum- 
sey, Dwight F. Davis, Ewing Hill, Wal- 
lace Renard, ‘Oliver F. Richards, John 
Ring, Jr., Frank A. Ruf, S. L. Swarts, 
Charles Wiggins and M. L. Wilkinson. 

Following the business meeting Mr. 
Ganz and Michel Gusikoff, concert- 
master, gave a movement from a Brahms’ 
Sonata, and with H. Max Steindel, ’cell- 
ist, gave the Arensky Trio. The en- 
semble was superb. 

The Cecelia Choral Club, the youngest 
of the choral organizations of the city, 
gave its first big public concert in its ten 
years of existence recently at the Odeon. 
In previous years the club has given its 
recitals and concerts privately, but its 
début into public musical life was nobly 
achieved. Under the capable leadership 
of O. Wade Fallert, these women have 
developed an excellent choral ensemble, 
capable of interpreting the most exacting 
compositions. The soloist was Virginia 
Rea, coloratura soprano, who made her 
initial appearance here and created an 
admirable impression. With various 
arias and songs in English, Italian and 
French she completely won her audience 
and was most enthusiastically received. 
She was ably accompanied by Mary Lud- 
ington. 

Recently at the Wednesday Club, the 
music section of the St. Louis Art League 
entertained at a concert of excellently 
played chamber music. A string quartet 
composed of Michel Gusikoff. first violin; 
Max Gottschalk, second violin; Carl 
Tholl, viola, and H. Max Steindel, ’cello, 
gave a program consisting of works of 
Haydn, Glazounoff and Grieg. A large 
audience attended. 

Rudolph Ganz, conductor of the Sym- 
phony, is spending a few days in Chi- 
cago. He will return here for a brief 
stay, after which he and Mrs. Ganz will 
sail for Switzerland to join their son. 
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Brilliant Season Reported at 
A ‘ ‘ 
: Annual Meeting of Society’s 
( Supporting Members 
r By Herbert W. Cost 
St. Louis, Mo., May 27.—The St. 
a suis Symphony Society held its regular 
. nual meeting on May 19 at the Jef- 
d oyson Memorial Building. In point of 
d attendance and interest, the meeting was 
4 e most successful in the history of the 
ganization, and subscribers, guaran- 
tors and officers, all of whom are privil- 
di eved to be present, were out in full force. 
h Reports indicated that the first season 
a i ider Rudolph Ganz has been the most 
f rilliant of the symphony’s career, and 
tal f his presence has aroused unusual inter- 
or est, as indicated in the finances. For the 
a first time the guarantee raised was in ex- 
-9 cess of the sum needed for the season. 
ie During the present regular season of 
twenty weeks sixty-five concerts were 
lia given locally and the total attendance 
id was 78,787, a gain of 6199 over the pre- 
s of vious season. The receipts from all 
eep, sources were $98,174, as against a total 
‘The expense of $170,660. The long tour, the 
‘The most successful yet attempted by the or- 
by chestra, which lasted five weeks and 
ver played in twenty-seven cities, increased 
rene the loss by $3,355, making the total defi- 
wis, cit $75,481, a very low deficit in compari- 
Mis son with other orchestras, and coming 
Mis more than $1,000 below the guarantee. 
Beside this, the old debt of $26,250, which 
has been reduced annually was decreased 
New by donations and other means to $17,- 
901, which at the meeting was reduced 
$10,000 more, through donations. It is 
; vo hoped by next season to eliminate this 
ac debt entirely. 
ypen ‘ Arthur J. Gaines, manager and sec- 
past retary, announced that already the or- 
7 chestra has numerous re-engagements for 
are next season, and a number of new re- 
Mr. quests will carry them to a more ex- 
SO- 
ison 
will ° a eee 
a Louis Activihes 
eth, ’ 
two 
-om- MMT WMI MM  WhnWWww° °° 
‘ade StDouis.Mo. May 27. 
0. For the first time in a number of 
years the entire Delibes’ “Sylvia” Ballet 
mer was presented on May 20 at the Odeon 
by Alice Martin and her pupils, assisted 
» by an orchestra supplied by H. Max 
ach- Steindel. The performance was highly 
udio creditable. 
the Winfield Barken and Charlotte Bur- 
wad ton Stockton of the Ellis Levy Violin 
é' School recently played for the Post- 
ring Dispatch broadeasting radio service. 
rust. Clara Meyer presented her pupils in 
two a recital at Sheldon Auditorium on May 
1 is 19 before a large audience. 
y as Etta Edwards gave her interesting 
an ecture-recital “Technique of Tone and 
e of Language, a Medium of Expression” at 
cts, the Sheldon Auditorium, on May 16, and 
jan was admirably assisted in the musical 
e is numbers by Frank H. Spahn, baritone, 
and Vernor Henschie, accompanist. 
-ond Three special musical programs pre- 
the sented on Sunday evenings at the Mis- 
A ve- sourl Athletic Club have recently been 
> of completed. These have been directed 
ork by Eugenia Getner, and were entitled 
“Songs of Ye Olden Time,” “Favorites 
Five {rom the Operas” and “Springtime Melo- 
ales.” Doris Kesner, Thelma Hayman, 
Emma Becker, Alma Wibbing, and 
1 ol others parucipated, and appropriate or- 
hoo estral numbers filled in the program. 
het HERBERT W. Cost. 
nka, 
olos \fricans in New York Concert Aid 
int Training School Fund 
A program of African music was giv- 
fn recently at the Parish House of St. 
a] -artholomew’s Church, New York, by 
4 group of native Africans, who are 
al raising funds to erect in Africa a voca- 
her al training schools for girls. The 
ard scenes showed the tribal customs among 
¢] natives, and the dance and chant to 
King as typical, in the weird strains 
( of African music. Several of the African 
al musical instruments were used, among 
yu ‘e being the African drum or tom 
r °m, which is used in the African dances. 
rt Several songs illustrating African traits 
an Were sung. Several of the compositions 
es ot Coleridge-Taylor were heard, and one 








he numbers played was a composition 
violin written by N. G. Taylor a 


young African. The program was or- 
ganized by Mrs. Casley Hayford, Kath- 
leen Easmon, N. G. Taylor, and J. E. K. 
Aggrey. Addresses on African music 
were made by Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, 
Mrs. Casley Hayford, and Mr. Aggrey. 
CLEVELAND G. ALLEN. 





Bronze Portrait of Caruso Installed in 


Metropolitan Opera House 


A bronze bas-relief of Enrico Caruso, 
by C. Paul Jennewein, New York 
sculptor, has been installed in the mez- 
zanine promenade of the Metropolitan 
Opera House by the Board of Directors. 
The head is a remarkable likeness of the 
singer and is flanked by two panels bear- 
ing full length figures of the muses of 
music. Bruno Zirato, former secretary 
of Caruso, has praised the work, and 
Mrs. Caruso, now in Europe, has thanked 
the sculptor for his efforts. Mr. Jen- 
newein is a graduate of the American 
Academy in Rome and has exhibited fre- 
quently in galleries in New York and 
Philadelphia. 


Louis Rozsa Among Artists on Capitol 
Theater Program 


Louis Rozsa, baritone of the Metro- 
politan, was the “guest” artist on the 
program of the Capitol Theater, New 
York, for the week beginning May 28. 
Mr. Rozsa sang the “Toreador Song” 
from “Carmen.” Therese Prochazka, 
dramatic soprano, sang two Czecho- 
Slovakian folk-songs. The orchestra, 
conducted by Erno Rapee, played Gold- 
mark’s “Sakuntala” Overture. The bal- 
let corps of the theater presented a 
dance number arranged by Alexander 
Oumansky to Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Song 
of India.” 


Celebrate 143d Anniversary of Birth of 
Thomas Moore 


More than 2000 persons attended the 
celebration in honor of the 143d anniver- 
sary of the birth of Thomas Moore, held 
on May 28 in front of the poet’s statue 
in Central Park, New York. The pro- 
gram was given under the auspices of 
the Irish Music Foundation, and Thomas 
Egan, director, presided. Lillian Breton, 
soprano; the Manhattan Male Quartet; 
Martin Hanaberry, bagpiper; Madeleine 
MacGuigan, violinist; and Thomas Han- 
non, baritone, were the soloists. J. L. C. 


Clarke, president of the American-Irish 


Historical Society, recited a poem he 
wrote for the Moore centennial at the 
time the statue was erected-in 1879. Dr. 
John G. Coyle, New York State deputy 
of the Knights of Columbus, made an 
address. 


N. Y. People and Events 
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of moderate size, and sounded best in 
such numbers as Rogers’ “Invocation” 
and “Star.” Especially good was her 
singing of Spross’ “Will 0’ the Wisp,” 
Smile’s “Sorter Miss You” and Howard 
White’s “Robin’s Song.” Among the 
more florid numbers were the Waltz 
Song from “Romeo and Juliet,’ Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Song of India” and Bishop’s 
“Lo! Here the Gentle Lark.” Good ac- 
companiments were furnished by Eleanor 
Sabatini. L. B. 





Mortimer Browning Active in Concert 

During his first season in New York, 
Mortimer Browning, pianist, has been 
heard frequently in concert, both as 
soloist and accompanist. Among his 
recent appearances have been concerts 
with Graham McNamee, baritone, and 
Noel Burns, tenor, in New York, and 
with Virginia Mauret, the dancer, in 
Newark, N. J. On May 13, he was solo- 
ist at the graduation exercises of the 
Alcuin School at the Hotel Plaza. Two 
of his compositions were used in con- 
nection with a pageant given by the 
school, and his setting of the class song 
was also given. He was scheduled to 
play at the Children’s Theater in Green- 
wich Village on June 1, and on June 16, 


he will appear with Hilda Kathryn 
Schultz, contralto, in concert in Dan- 
bury, Conn. He will remain in New 


York and continue his concert work. 


Compositions by Alberto Rizzi Featured 
at Concert 


Alberto Rizzi, pianist and composer, 
with three of his piano pupils and Mrs. 
Adelina Carfora, violinist, and Roberto 
notondo, tenor, assisting, was heard in 
recital in Leslie Hall, New York, on 
the evening of May 21. Technical skill 
and interpretative ability were shown by 
Gussie Ostrover in two Mendelssohn 
numbers, Scherzo, Op. 16, No. 2, and the 
“Spinning Song,’ and works by Lack 
and Sinding. Compositions by Lavallee, 
Godard, Chopin and Mendelssohn were 
well played by Caterina Mancuso, and 
Mario Janaro was heard in four num- 
bers by Mr. Rizzi and works by Chopin 
and Moszkowski. Mrs. Carfora and Mr. 
Rotondo featured numbers by Mr. Rizzi. 
The last-named was heard in composi- 
tions by Sibelius and Liszt and another 
of his own works. A good-sized audi- 
ence cordially received the program. 


Mrs. Benjamin Bergen Presents Piano 
Pupils in Recital 


A concert by the piano pupils of Mrs. 
Benjamin Bergen, assisted by Helen 
Lund, contralto, was given in the audi- 
torium of the Pouch Galleries, Brooklyn, 
on the evening of May 20. Adele R. 
Kelly opened the program with numbers 
by Heller and Grieg, followed by Marea 
Peyser in a Schumann number and Ger- 
ard E. Claussen in “Frihlingslied”’ by 
Mendelssohn and Impromptu by Thome. 
Other works heard were by Nevin and 
Massenet. Miss Lund sang Brahms’ 
“Sapphische Ode,” and numbers by Gil- 
berté, Burleigh and Metcalf. 


Frida Farkas and Pupils Heard in 
Concert 


Frida Farkas and a number of her 
pupils appeared in a studio recital on 
the evening of May 21. The program 
included compositions by Chopin, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Chaminade and others. The students 
presented were Lottie Warshal, Evelyn 
Schwed, Estella Siegel, Gertrude Oshrin, 
Rose Rutheiser and Anna Geltmann. 
Mme. Farkas aroused much enthusiasm 
by her brilliant reading of Liszt’s Polo- 
naise in E. 





Minna Rutenberg Students Appear 


The annual musicale by piano pupils 
of Minna Rutenberg was held in her 
Carnegie Hall Studio on the afternoon 
of May 21. Seventeen of her students 
took part in the program. 


Artists at New York University 

Mario Chamlee, tenor of the Metro- 
politan, was heard in a program given 
at New York University on May 24. 
The artist sang an aria from “Boheme” 
and songs by Lehmann, Tosti and Cad- 
man. Ruth Miller, soprano, was another 
soloist. William Reddick, organist of 
the Rivoli Theater, played piano num- 
bers, including his own composition, 
“Dream Voyage.” The concert was given 
for the benetit of the University De- 
bating Club. 





Millo Picco Sings at the Rialto 


Millo Picco, baritone of the Metro- 
politan, was heard as guest artist at the 
Rialto Theater, New York, in the week 
beginning May 28. He sang the aria 
“Eri Tu” from Verdi’s “Ballo in Mas- 
chera.” 


PASSED AWAY 


Edward Falck 

Edward Falck, who for the past six 
years was assistant of Hugo Riesenfeld 
at the Rialto Theater in New York, died 
on May 27. Born in New York on June 
28, 1874, he studied at the College of the 
City of New York and at the School of 
Mines at Columbia University. Shortly 
after graduation, he decided upon a mu- 
sical career and went to Europe, where 
he studied in Leipsic and Vienna. He 
became conductor at Karlsruhe and 
Rouen and later assistant conductor at 
the Opéra in Paris, where he acted at 
the same time as assistant to Jean de 
Reszké in his coaching. In 1908, Mr. 
Falck returned to this country with 
Andreas Dippel, and was for a time 
assistant conductor at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. He joined Mr. Riesen- 
feld’s staff when the Rialto opened and 
later assisted him as well in arranging 
the orchestral programs at the Rivoli 
and Criterion Theaters. Mr. Falck is 
survived by his widow and two sons. 














Gwendolyn Thomas Reese 

CANTON, OHIO, May 27.—Gwendolyn 
Thomas who was. prominently 
identified with local musical work, died 
recently at the age of thirty-seven years. 
Mrs. Reese was a graduate of the Royal 
Academy of Music, London, and was at 
one time a member of the Savage Opera 
Company. Mrs. Reese had been also a 
member of the Royal Welsh Chorus of 
Cardiff, Wales, and the Cymeric Welsh 
Chorus of London; and was more recent- 
ly identified with the Canton Ladies’ 
Chorus, the Ladies’ Welsh-American So- 
ciety and the First M. E. Church Choir 
of Canton. She is survived by her hus- 
band, David F. Reese, four sisters and 
two brothers. R. L. M. 


Reese, 





Mrs. Thomas A. Morgan 
ASHEVILLE, N. C., May 27.—Mrs. 
Thomas A, Morgan passed away on 
Friday, May 19, after a year’s illness. 
Mrs. Morgan was known professionally 
as Diana Yorke, soprano, before her 
marriage. She lived in New York, 
where she studied with Oscar Saenger, 
Alice Garrigue Mott and Percy Rector 
Stephens and also sang in concerts. 
When her health failed her last year 
she came here. Her mother was with 

her at the time of her death. 





Amanda M. H. Campbell 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 25.—Amanda 
Maria Harrington Campbell, formerly 
well-known locally as soprano and pian- 
ist, died recently in this city, at the age 
of eighty-seven years. Mrs. Campbell in 
her youth showed great promise as a 
vocalist, but an aversion to adopting an 
operatic career led her to dedicate her 
talents to charitable and church works, 
She was the widow of Judge Andrew 
Campbell, and is survived by two daugh- 
ters and two sons. I. C. 





Bertha Harris Tolles 

NASHUA, N. H., May 27.—Bertha 
Harris Tolles, for many years a leading 
musician of Nashua, died recently at 
her home. She was the wife of Henry 
D. Tolles. The pallbearers were: Harris 
Briggins, Dr. George Staples, John W. 
Ferrier and Ralph Holt, who were as- 
sociates in local musical activities. 


C. C. F. 
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TO GIVE AMERICAN 
OPERAS NEXT SEASON 


Foundation Plans to Carry 
Productions from Coast 
to Coast 


HICAGO, May 27.—The Opera in 

Our Language Foundation, affiliated 
with the David Bispham Memorial Fund, 
plans to tour the country from coast to 
coast next fall giving operas in English 
by American composers. It is proposed 
to send a nationally known musician 
ahead of the company, to lecture to the 
various women’s clubs on American mu- 
sic and on the operas to be presented. 
W. L. Hubbard, formerly music critic 
of the Chicago Tribune, has been men- 
tioned for this office. 

The American operas so far selected 
are “The Echo,” by Frank Patterson: 
“Castle Agrazant,” by Ralph Lyford; 
“The Snowbird,” by Theodore Stearns; 
“Yolando of Cyprus,” by Clarence 
Loomis; “La Corsicana,” by J. Lewis 
Browne; “A Daughter of the Forest,” 
by Arthur Nevin; “Shanewis,” by Char- 
les Wakefield Cadman, and “Priscilla,” 


by Henry Purmort Eames. 
CHARLES QUINT. 





Frederick Gunster Sings 
Before Large Audiences 
on Spring Concert Tour 


TITTIES vantnesereat 
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Frederick Gunster, Tenor, Beside a Banyan 
Tree on His Recent Visit to Coral Park, 
Miami, Fla. 

Frederick Gunster, tenor, who is mak- 
ing a spring tour as assisting artist to 
Geraldine Farrar, was received with 
marked cordiality in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota cities recently. Large audi- 
ences heard him in Eau Claire, Wis., on 
May 8; in Virginia, Minn., on May 9; 
in Duluth on May 11, and in St. Paul 
on May 12. 


Progress Made by American Academy 
in Rome 
Walter Damrosch, conductor of the 


New York Symphony, who.wis now in 
Europe, is quoted in a dispatch to the 
New York Tribune as bestewing enthu- 
siastic praise upon the work of the 
American Academy in Rome; where he 
was recently a guest of honor at a re- 
ception given by the Director, Frederic 
Lamond. Many prominent: American 
and Italian musicians attended. “I am 
amazed by what Professor Lamond has 
accomplished,” he said. “In a few 
months the musical section will be stand- 
‘i 


Quintet of Newcomers for Mannes Facult:- 
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New Additions to the Faculty of the David Mannes Music School; Left to Right, Scipione Guidi, Violinist; Mlle. Berthe Bert. Pian 
Alfred Cortot, French Pianist; Millo Picco, Baritone, and Myron Whitney, Vocal Teacher 


N line with the high artistic standards 
upheld by David and Clara Mannes, 
several interesting additions to the fac- 
ulty of the David Mannes Music School 


are announced for next season. Afred 
Cortot, the French pianist, will return 
to America and will give a course in in- 
terpretation. He will be assisted in his 
teaching by Mlle. Berthe Bert, French 
pianist, who has recently come to Amer- 
ica, and who was a pupil and assistant 
teacher of Mr. Cortot in Paris. 

A newcomer in the vocal department 
is Myron Whitney, the American singer, 
who has had a notable career since his 
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ing on its own feet, although it is only 
about a year old. I am satisfied that 
in my lifetime two such wonderful insti- 
tutions as those at Rome and Fontaine- 
bleau have been established.” 





Following Success in 


Opera, Roa Eaton Will 


PTE 
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Roa Eaton, Lyric Coloratura Soprano 


Arrangements have been completed 
whereby Roa Eaton, will be 
heard in an extended concert tour during 
the coming season under the manage- 
ment of Harry and. Arthur Culbertson 
beginning in the autiimn. Miss Eaton 
is a singer of conspicuous gifts, having 
been a member ,abrégd of'the opera com- 
pany at the San Cawod se where 
she sang leading réles‘jn the standard 
répertoire with noteworthy success. She 
also achieved success #8 a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Ce. She is now pre- 
paring a varied concert répertoire for 
her tour. 


soprano, 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





graduation from Harvard in 1895. After 
vocal studies in this country, in Italy 
with Vannuccini, and in France with 
Fidele Koenig, Mr. Whitney became one 
of the best known singers of his day. He 
toured for three years with Mme. Nor- 
dica. He visited the South and West with 
his own company and later settled in 
Washington, where he has had marked 
success in the field of teaching. Millo 
Picco, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will have charge of the in- 
struction in stage work for vocal stu- 
dents planning operatic careers. Mr. 
Picco has been a member of the Metro- 


politan Opera Company for several years. 


New York Trio Closes 


Season with Record of 
Metropolitan Concerts 


sosennenanetniny 
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The New York Trio: Clarence Adler. 

Pianist; Cornelius Van Vliet, Cellist, and 
Scipione Guidi, Violinist 











The New York Trio recently closed 
the third season of its career, strongly 
established in the favor of music lovers 
as an organization of artistic purpose 
and attainments. During the past sea- 
son, the Trio made more than twenty- 
five appearances in New York alone. 
The fourth season of the ensemble will 
open with a concert at the Pittsfield Fes- 
tival, under the direction of Mrs. Fred- 


The violin faculty is to be strengthe: 

by the addition of Scipione Guidi, who i: 
known both as concertmaster of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra and as vio- 
linist of the New York Trio. Hans Barth. 
who has been giving concerts this season. 
will resume his place as a member of 
the faculty. The other members of the 
artist faculty who will continue with 
the school are Katherine Bacon, Ralph 
Leopold and Howard Brockway, in the 
piano department; David Mannes, in vio- 
lin; Emmeran Stoeber, ‘cello; David 
McK. Williams, organ; Giulio Silva, 
voice; Rosario Scalero, composition, and 


Anne Marie Soffray, solfége. 
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erick S. Coolidge early in the fall. The 
annual series of three concerts in Aeo- 
lian Hall will be continued and the or- 
ganization will be heard seven times in 
the music course at Hunter College, twice 
at Columbia University, at the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences and at 
other educational institutions through- 
out the country. The original personnel 
remains, namely Clarence Adler, pian- 
ist; Cornelius Van Vliet, ‘cellist, and 
Scipione Guidi, violinist. Owing to the 
fact that two of its members are mem- 
bers of the New York Philharmonic, the 
activities of the organization, which are 
in charge of M. H. Hanson, are limited 
except during the months of October and 
April, when extensive tours will be un- 
dertaken. 


FORMING HARP CHAPTERS 





Association Extending to 
Sixteen Cities 


National 


The National Association of Harpists, 
Inc., is extending its activities, and local 
chapters are now being organized in the 
following sixteen cities: Boston, Mass.; 
Chicago, Ill.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Coving- 
ton, Ky.; Detroit, Mich.; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Kansas City, Mo.; Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Memphis, Tenn.; Omaha, Neb.; 
Ottawa, Canada; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Providence, R. I.; Scranton, Pa.; Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and Wichita, Kan. . 

The directors have re-elected the fol- 
lowing officers for another year: Ca! 
Salzedo, president; Maud Morgan, vice- 
president; Melville Clark, treasurer; 
Katharine Frazier, general secretary. 
Alice Hills has been appointed finar 
secretary, and Helen Manzer, recording 
secretary. The following chairmen have 
been re-appointed: Anna W. Lawrt 
examination; Marie Miller, publicat 
Maud Morgan, publicity; A. Franci 
Pinto, finance, and Salvatore de Stel 
ano, membership. 
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METILIN 


PIANOS 


Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 4 East 43rd St. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 








Bush sLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 


Players with 
all-metal actio 
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AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, P4. 
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